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ArT. I—BABAR PADSHAH GHAZI 


F we except his grandson, Akbar, the Emperor Babar is 
probably the most interesting and engaging of all eastern 
kings, There have been among them wiser and more virtuous 
princes, but there has not apparently been any one so genial 
as he, or one whom it would have been such a pleasure to meet. 
It may be objected that this favourable estimate is due to 
Babar’s being the eastern king of whose private life we know 
most. Be it* so; but then it is to his own energy and frank- 
ness that we owe this. He has been at pains to record his 
life and adventures for us, and he has had the honesty to 
tell of his failings and mistakes as well'as of his merits and 
successes. Hence his autobiography is one of those price- 
less records which are for all time, and is fit to rank with the 
confessions of St. Augustine and Rousseau, and the Memoirs of 
Gibbon and Newton. In Asia it stands almost alone, the 
nearest approach to it being the Memoirs of Timur, the early 
pages of which contain some vividly described adventures, 
But the genuineness of Timur’s Memoirs is not beyond sus- 
picion, and they do not contain much revelation of character, 
Akbar, unfortunately, never wrote his Memoirs, and all that 
we possess of him issome specimens of his Table-talk, which 
his Secretary, Abu-l-Fazl, has preserved atthe end of the Ain. 
They are interesting as far as they go, but they are scanty, 
and contain very few facts. Jehangir's Memoirs are gossipy, 
and sometimes cynically frank ; but then he was such a poor 
creature that we cannot derive much pleasure or profit from 
his narrative. 

Every page of Babar’s autobiography will repay study, but.at 
the same time it is not a baqok to be unreservedly praised, or 
one which can be described as fascinating for the general reader, 
Perhaps too much language of this kind has been used regard- 
ing it, just as the entertaining nature of Bernier’s Travels has 





* As Elphinstone well remarks.—‘‘ It may be because others have not 
opened their hearts as he has done, but there certainly is no person in 
Asiatic history into whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into Babar’s.’» 
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2 BABAR PADSHAH GHAZI. 


been too exclusively dwelt on, with the result in both cases 
that the ordinary reader has been disappointed. It would be 
better to be honest and to acknowledge, with the old scholar 
in Voltaire, that many celebrated books are tedious to read, 
Babar’s work is a most valuable document, and a _ repertory of 
interesting information, but it is desultory and unequal, and 
often badly arranged. He had but little skill in composition, 
and much that he records is so remote from us that if is only 
by an effort that we can interest ourselves in it. As is the case 
with nearly every famous book, from Herodotus down to 
Macaulay’s history, the first part of Babar’s Memoirs.is incom- 
parably the best. He worked it up much more than the later 
record, which is often a dry journal or diary, and it contains 
sketches of character which may be compared for graphic 
power with those in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
or in the history of Clarendon. To sum up, we may say that 
Babar’s autobiography is, as it were, a lantern lighting up 
India and Central Asia for some forty years (1494-1529), but 
that the lantern is not elaborately wrought, and that the scenes 
it illuminates are often arid wastes. 

Babar was of princely descent, his father, Umar Shaikh, being 
ruler of Farghadna (also called Khokand and now a Russian 
province,) and his mother Qutluk Nigar Khanim, a daughter 
of Yunas, the Khan of Mogulistan. The father was a lineal 
descendant of Timur, or Tamarlane, being his third son’s 
great-grandson, while the mother was a direct descendant of 
Chaghatai, the second son of the great Chingiz Khan—the 
Cambuscan bold of Chaucer and Milton. Babar was their 
second child, and was born on 6 Muharram, 888, (14th 
February, 1483). He was thus only a few months older than 
Luther, who was born on roth November, 1483. The birth of 
the child was a cause of great rejoicing. A messenger was 
at once sent with the tidings to his grand-father (Yunas) in 
Mogulistan, and the good old man, though then seventy years 
of age, came to Farghdna and spent some time with the 
parents. Khwaja Nasiru d-din Ahrar, the great saint of Samar- 
kand, was requested to choose a name for the child, and blessed 
him, says Haidar Mirza, by calling him Zahiru-d-din (Defender 
of the Faith), Muhammad Zahiru-d-din, however, was too 
foreign and high-sounding a name to please the people of 
Farghana, so the child came to be generally known as Babar— 
a name said* to be derived from the Persian word Bdédar, a 





* I express a doubt only because I am not aware that any contemporane- 
ous authority has interpreted the name as meaning tiger. The fact that 
two leopards are sculptured outside the rock-chamber near Kandahar 
seems to be an allusion to Babar’s name, and to support the current deriva- 
tion. Sze Darmesteter, Journal Asiat. for 1890, p. 214. 
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tiger. It is not clear to me, however, why a Persian word 
should have been in use in Farghdna, or why the first syllable 
was lengthened. There is a Turki word, Bddart,. or Baird, 
meaning ancient, and applied to old and faithful servants, 
which is frequently used by Babar in his memoirs. Possibly 
his name may be connected with this word. It may also be 
pointed out that this was not the first time a prince had been 
called Babar. There was. a Babar Mirza, a grandson of 
Shahrukh, who was a conspicuous prince in his day, and died 
int457. Our Babar’s first governor, Mazid- Beg, had been: in 
Babar Mirza’s service, and possibly it was in this way that the 
child came tobe called Babar. Babar also speaks of a lad 
belonging to the camp-bazar who had the name of Babarf. 
‘[n.an interesting passage of the Tarikh-i-rashidi, (Ross's 
translation p. 172; see also p. 83,) we are told how the 
marriage between Umar Shaikh and Yunas Khan’s daughter 
came about. He tells us that in old times there was enmity 
between the Chaghatais and the Moguls, meaning* by the 
former term Umar Shaikh’s ancestors, and by the latter the 
people ruled over by Yunas Khan. It was true that Timur 
and his descendants had kept up the fiction of having some 
one of the family of Chingiz Khan as the Grand Khan, in whose 
name all orders were passed, but then they had also treated 
him as a prisoner, and kept him shut up in Samarkand. How- 
ever, when Abd Sa’id, the paternal grandfather of Babar, was 
established on his throne, he disregarded this usage. He 
was a prince of great energy and ability, and felt himself 
strong enough to do away with the phantom of a double 
government, “I have no need of a Khan,” he said. But 
at the same time he was anxious to set up some one as 
a counterpoise to Isan Bugha, a descendant of Chingiz and 
the ruler of Mogulistan. So he sent for Is4n Bugha’s brother, 
Yunas, who was then leading the retired life of a scholar 
in Shiraz, and proposed acompact with him. This was that 
Yunas should relinquish his fanciful claim to be Grand Khan, 
and that, in return, Abi Sa’id should help him against his 
brother. Yunas accepted these terms, and swore to observe them. 
Friendship was thus established between them, and this was 





* This must, I think. be the meaning here, but, as a matter of fact, Yunas 
was more of a Chagha:di than Umar. Yunas was a direct descendant of 
Chaghatai, whereas Umar and his ancestor Timur were only doubtfully 
connected with Chingiz, and thar, too, merely by collateral descent. The 
fiction of a titular Khan was invenied‘apparently by Timur, but, instead of 
taking him from the descendants of Chaghatai, he chose Syurghatmish, 
who was a descendant of Cnaghata’s younger brother, Oktai. It was Sultan 
Mahmud, a son of Syurghatmish who captured Bajazet at the battle of 
Angora, Timur never called himself by any higher title than Amir. When 
the illustrious Ulugh Beg was condemned to death, his parricidal son 
used the fiction of a titular Khao to sanction the murder, 
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cemented by Yunas giving three of his daughters in marriage 
to three of Abi Sa’id’s sons. Umar, being a younger son, 


received the second daughter in marriage. 
Thus, then, Babar was the product of a union between a 


descendant of Timur and a descendant of Chingiz, and we 
may assume that he inherited the regal qualities of both 
these ancestors. 

Yunas, Babar’s maternal grandfather, was a remarkable 
man, and one of the few princes of that age who had received 
a good education. He was trained by Sharafu-d-din, the 
historian of Timur’s conquests, and studied under him for 
twelve years, with the result, says Haidar Mirza, that there 
never was, either before or after, so wise a Khan ashe. He 
was known by the honourable name of the Ustad, or Teacher, 
He was also remarkable for the length of his life and reign, 
No Chaghatai Khan who preceded him, says Haidar, passed 
the age of forty, nay, most of them did not attain that age ; 
but Yunas lived till he was 74. Bdabar’s maternal grand. 
mother, Isdn, or Ais Daulat Begam, was ‘also a remarkable 
person, and had the spirit of a Roman matron, as the story 
told at p.94of the Tarikh-i-rashidi shows. Babar too tells 
us that she was uncommonly far-sighted and judicious, 
Apparently she was a thorough Mogul, but yet Babar seems 
always to have regarded himself as a Turk, and repeatedly 
speaks with scorn and detestation of the Mogul race—a practice 
in which he is followed by his cousin Haidar. The latter, 
though unable to deny that Yunas was a Mogul, calls in a 
saint to testify how unlike he was to an ordinary Mogul. And, 
indeed, it would seem that Yunas’s refinement and piety were 
serious obstacles to his popularity in Mogulistan. Like 
James I, of Scotland, he was too well-educated and civilised 
tor his surroundings. 

Babar has given us an interesting sketch of his father, 
Umar Shaikh. Hewas fond of books, he says, exceptionally 
just in his dealings, of an excellent temper, eloquent and 
sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly, 
The picture is probably rather too favourable. He seems to 
have been a restless, ambitious man who was always getting 
into hot water with his neighbours. He had the vice of the 
age—a love of drink and narcotics, and, what was less excus- 
able, he seems to have wished to teach his child to drink. “In 
my boyhood,” says Babar, “ I had no wish for it (wine), and did 
not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any 
time asked me to drink wine, I excused myself, and abstained.” 
At this time the boy could not have been more than eleven 
years of age. Nor does Umar appear to have been duly 
careful in choosing his son’s guardians. Babar’s first tutor 
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was a good administrator, but of grossly immoral character, and 
his successor was one who neither prayed nor fasted, was cruel, 
and like an infidel in his whole deportment, The best voucher 
for Umar is the friendship which the excellent Yunas had 
for him. Haidar Mirz& tells us that the affection between 
these two was such as is seldom found between father and 
son. 

Of Babar’s childish days we seem to have no account except 
what he has given himself, and this only amountsto the 
statement that, when he was five years old, he was taken to 
Samarkand and betrothed to his cousin Afsha Sultan, daughter 
of his father’s elder brother Sultan Ahmad. His uncle had 
just then married a new wife, and as she, according to Turkish 
fashion, was still veiled, the little Babar was told to go and pull 
the veil off. Erskine states in a note that it is customary 
among the Turki tribes for the bride to wear a veil for some 
days after her marriage, and that then some child among 
her relations is told to pluck it off and run away. This is 
bélieved to procure the child success in marriage, It had 
not this result in Babar’s case, for, though he afterwards married 
his betrothed, in March, 1500, z.¢., when he was 17, and had a 
daughter * by her (who only lived for a month), the union seems 
to have become soon unhappy, and she eventually left him, 
induced, says Babar. by the machinations of her elder sister. f 
Babar admits that he neglected her, and that it was only the 
scoldings of his mother that constrained him to pay due 
attention to his wife, The fact is that Babar was then under 
the influence of a degrading passion, and that the springs of 
wedded love were poisoned thereby. He afterwards married 
a half sister of Aisha Sultan, who bore him a daughter, 
afterwards married to a grandson of the ruler of Herat. 
This seems to have been a love match, for Babar tells us 
that he took a fancy to her, and also (Erskine, 208) that the prin- 
cess, on being brought to Khorasan with her mother, no sooner 
saw him than she fell in love with him, and employed 
persons to communicate her feelings to her mother and to the 
widow of Sultan Husain of Herat. She diedin child-bed, 
and her daughter received her name, Masuni, a circumstance 
which seems to point to Babar’s affection for her and sorrow 
at her loss. Babar lost his father when he was only a few 
months over eleven years of age. Umar Shaikh was killed 








* Erskine 90. She was born in Samarkand. “ She received the name 


of Fakhr-un-nissa (the glory of women.) This was my first child, and at 
this time I was just nineteen. In a month or forty days she went to shaie 
the mercy of God.” 
t Apparently she was in India after Babar’s death, so probably she 
— to her husband. See Gulbadan’s memoirs M, 5. B. M. 62,166, 
246, . 
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by the fall of his pigeon-house. It was situated on the edge 
of a ravine, and one day it suddenly slid into the abyss, carrying. 
him with it. * Probably this was the result of one of the 
earthquakes so common in these mountainous regions. Haidar 
Mirza mentions, (p. 160,) an instance in which a prince, to- 
gether with his wives and children, was killed by the fall of his 
palace during an earthquake. 

Umar Shaikh was killed at Akhsi, a fortress on the north 
bank of the Sihun or Jaxartes. He had made this his capital, 
and most of his family were there (Erskine, 20), but the young 
Babar was then living at Andijant, the old capital of Farghana, 
and about 36 miles to the east of Akhri, The news was brought 
to him next day, and he immediately proceeded to the citadel 
and assumed the sovereignty. From this time onwards his 
life was a succession of adventures, of hair-breadth escapes, 
and of defeats and victories. His father had died at a very 
critical time, for two princes (one Baber’s paternal and the other 
his maternal uncle)were then on their way to crush him, They 
continued their advance after Umar’s death, thinking, perhayts, 
that it would be easy to subdue Farghana when its king was a 
boy of eleven. If such was their idea, they were disappointed, 
Umar Shaikh’s officers rallied round their young king, and the 
expedition of the two uncles ended in failure. In ashort time 
Babar was in a position to take the offensive, and in November, 
1497, he took Samarkand, But he never was destined to reign 
long in this city. Thrice did he take it, put on each occasion 
he had to evacuate it after a few months’ possession. On this 
first occasion he held it for only one hundred days, on the 
second, in August 1500, he had to give it up after about a 
twelvemonth, and on the third and last time, which was in 
October 1511, he had to abandon it after eight months. The 
beauty of the place and its associations with the memories of his 
ancestors, had evidently sunk deep into his mind. He wouid 
certainly not have echoed the sentiment of Hafiz, and have given 
Samarkand and Bokhara for the mole on his mistress’s cheek, 
for, to Babar, Samarkand was herself the beloved. In his Me- 
moirs he expatiates on its beauties, saying Samarkand isa 
wonderfully elegant city, that in the whole habitable werld 
there are few cities so pleasantly situated, and that persons 
who had travelled in Egypt or Syria admitted that there was 











* Apparently the body was recovered, for Babar occasionally refers 
afte: wards to his father’s tomb at Akhsi, 
t+ Shan Shaikh. He was Muhammad Sultan, son of Ahmad Khan, 


maternal uncle of Babar. 
~ Probably he had been put in charge of the district, for it was the cus- 


+ 
tom of the sovereigns of those days to send their sons very early into the 
world. Bdabar’s father was sent to Farghana with his governor when he 


was only ten. 
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nothing comparable in them to the environs of Samarkand. All 
his life the conquest of Samarkand was flitting before his eyes, 
and, only two years before his death, we find him writing to 
his son Humayitin about his anxiety to get possession of it. 
IIe lost Samarkand after his first occupation by having to 
,oceed to Farghana at the pressing entreaties of his grand- 
mother and ‘his religious teacher. They were urgent that he 
should protect Andijan, which was threatened by the Moguls, 
who had espoused the cause of Jehangir, Babar’s half-brother, 
And who were discontented with Babar because he had not allow- 
ethem to plunder, and because he had little to give them. 
They thought, too, that Babar had become permanently disabled 
by a severe illness which he contracted at Samarkand. There 
was also, as Erskine has remarked, some justice in the plea that 
Jechangir was entitled to ashare in his father’s kingdom, espe- 
cially as Babar was now provided for at Samarkand, Babar 
himself admits that Jehangir had rights, and excuses his refusal 
to concede to them on the ground that his brother’s friends were 
intemperate in their advocacy. Eventually he had to come 
to terms andto confirm Jehangir in the Akhsi district of Far- 
ehdna. Babar came to Farghana too late to save Andijan, for 
it capitulated on the very day he left Samarkand. Nor 
was this the worst. When his enemies heard that he had 
arrived at Khojend, they took his teacher and spiritual guide, 
Khwaja Maulana, and hung him over the gateway of the 
citadel of Andijan |! This Khwaja was descended from the. 
celebrated author of the Hidaya, and seems to have been a 
man of great worth. It was owing to his paternal care that 
Babar was preserved in his boyhood from the vice of intempe- 
rance. “ I have no doubt,” writes Babar, “ that Khwaja Qazi 
was a saint. He was a wonderfully bold man, which is no mean, 
proof of sanctity. All mankind, however brave they be, have 
some little anxiety or trepidation aboutthem. The Khwaja 
had not a particle of either.” Such a sentiment as this, coming 
from a warrior like Babar, would have gone to Kingsley’s heart ] 
The result, then, of Babar’s leaving Samarkand for Andijan 
was that he lost both cities. “I now,” he says “ became a prey 
to melancholy and vexation, for, since I had been a sovereign 
prince, I never before had been separated in this manner from 
my- country and followers; and, since the day I had known 
myself, I had never experienced such grief and suffering.” 
His uncle, that is his mother’s half-brother, Mahmud Sultan, 
was an amiable man and kindly disposed towards Babar, but he 
was destitute of enterprise or military talents. He made an 
expedition against Farghana, but had soon to return, and Babar’s 
followers, seeing no likelihood of his recovering Andijan, desert- 
ed in large numbers to rejoin their families there. Only between 
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200 and 300 men stuck to him, “ choosing voluntarily a life of 
exile and difficulty.” Babar almost broke down under his 
sorrows. “I was reduced,” he says, “ to a very distressed condi- 
tion, and wept a great deal.” He retired to Khojend, and 
was joined there by his mother and grandmother. Babar, how- 
ever, had too buoyant a spirit to remain long depressed. Like 
Ulysses, he was adversis rerum inmersabilts undis. He soon 
attempted an expedition against Samarkand, and, when that 
proved abortive, immediately set about another enterprise 
and succeeded in surprising a fort by night. Ashe says: 
“Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest and exten- 
sive dominion, I would not, on account of one or two defeats, 
sit down and look idly around me.’ But his courage still 
outran his judgment. Though he carried the fort by escalade, 
he could not garrison it, and was obliged to withdraw without 
apparently reaping any other advantage trom his conquest than 
that of feasting on the Nasukh melons. “ It was the season 
when the melons were ripe,’ he says, “ and at Nasukh there is a 
sort of melon termed Ismail Shaikhi, It is a remarkably deli- 
cate and agreeable melon, and the pulp is four fingers thick.” 
Next morning, he regretfully adds, the Moghul Begs represent- 
ed that no possible benefit could result from keeping possession 
of a single insulated castle. “ Indeed,” says the poor young man, 
“there was truth in what they said, so 1 retired and went back 
to Khojend.” He could not rest there, however, and after awhile 
went off tothe hills of Uratippa, S. W. of Farghana. Here he was 
confronted by a holy* man who, like himself, was an exile anda 
wanderer. Thesaint was so much affected by Babar’s distress that 
he shed tears and prayed over him. That very day, about 
afternoon prayers, a horseman was seen at the bottom of the 
valley. He proved to be a messenger from one Ali Dost 
Taghai, a relative of Babar’s grandmother. Ali Dost had be- 
haved badly and had deserted Babar, but he now sent, begging 
forgiveness, and offering to deliver up the town of Marghilan 
tohim. The place was about a hundred miles away : but 
Babar set off at once with some 250 men and travelled all 
night and till noon of the following day. Then they rested ' 
till midnight, and again, setting off and travelling the whole 
night, and the next day and night, they got to Marghilan at 
morning prayers. The fort was made over to him, and, this 
being followed by other successes, he, in June 1499, recovered 
possession of Farghana, of which he had been deprived for 
nearly two years. A false move, however, soon lost him what he 
had gained. Uzun Hasan, the ringleader of Jehangir’s party, 
had capitulated, and Babar adhered to his agreement so far as 





* Khwaja Abul Makxdram. He was put to death by Shaibani a few years 
afterwards. 
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to allow Uzun Hasan to go off without injury to life or 
property. But he was induced by the clamours of his 
followers to allow them to take back from Uzun Hasan’s men 
whatever they recognised as their own property. In other words 
they were allowed to harry them. Babar frankly acknowledges 
his mistake. “The order,” he says, * seemed reasonable 
and just in itself, yet it was issued with too much precipitation ; 
and, when there was a rival like Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, 
it was a senseless thing to exasperate so many men who had 
arms in their hands, In war and in affairs of State, though 
there are many things that appear just and reasonable at first 
sight, yet no matter ought to be finally fixed without being 
well weighed, and considered in a hundred different lights. 
From my issuing this single order, what commotions and 
mutinies arose. - This inconsiderate order of mine was, in re- 
ality, the ultimate cause of my being expelled a second time 
from Andijan.” 

Next year Babar had one of his greatest successes, for he 
took Samarkand for the second time. He effected this by a 
surprise, and it was an achievement of which he was, with 
justice, very proud. But, like all his other early successes, it 
was of short duration, Perhaps he was too young yet to bear 
good fortune with equanimity. Evidently he was highly ex- 
cited by it. “ For nearly a hundred and forty years,” he says, 
“ Samarkand had been the capital of my family. A foreign 
robber (Shaibani), one knows not whence he came, had seized the 
kingdom, which dropped from our hands. Almighty God now 
restored it to me, and gave me back my plundered and pillaged 
country.” His successes made him think that he could venture 
out of the city and offer battle to Shaibani, The same feeling 
of confidence, and a reliance on astrological* predictions, for 
which he very sensibly blames himself, induced him to give 
battle before his allies-had come up. The engagement took 
place on the banks of the Kohik, or Zar-afshan, at Sir-i-pul, 
(Budgend) in April or May 1501, and resulted in Bdbar’s 
being completely defeated. A few months afterwards he had 
to surrender the town to his great enemy, Shaibani Khan, and 
to make a somewhat ignominious treaty with him, whereby 





* Babar says that the reason of his eagerness to engage was that the 
stars called the Sahrzulduz (or eight stars) were on that day exactly 
between the two armies, and that, if he had let that day pass, they would 
have continued favourable to the enemy for the space of 11 or 14 days. 
“ These observances were all nonsense, and my precipitation was without 
the least valid excuse.” No doubt, Babar remembered this mistake when, 
later in life, he refused to listen to the astrologer who foretold disaster if 
he engaged with Ra: 4 Sanga. The battle was fought at Samarkand, and 
I suppose the eight stars are those of the Great Bear, which, with the 
inclusion of Saha, are eight in number. 
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Babar gave Shaibdni his elder sister, Khanzada Begam, in 
marriage. Naturally Babar says little about this incident, 
inentioning it unwillingly and in ambiguous language ; but the 
narratives of his cousin. (Haidar Mirza) and of his own daughter, 
Gulbadan, show clearly that the sister was sacrificed to the 
brother's safety. The story is told in exulting language in the 
Shaibdni-ndma published and translated by Vambéry. Possibly 
the lady was not altogether an unwilling sacrifice, for the poem 
represents it as a love match between her and Shaibani. But 
Shaibani’s love, such as it was, did not last long. He di- 
vorced her after a year or two, and gave her in marriage to‘one 
Sayyid Hadi. In December, 1510, both Shaibani and the 
Sayyid were killed in the battle of Merv, and so Khanzada had 
the strange experience of losing two husbands in one day. 
Afterwards she returned to her brother, and ,seems to have 
spent the rest of her days in peace. She survived her brother 
some 14 years, dying, according to her niece, Gulbadan, in. 951 
(1544-45:. Babar left Samarkand at midnight, and wandered 
for hours among the canals of the Soghd. Next morning, 
however, his joyous spirit reasserted itself, and he amused him- 
self by having a horse-race with his companions. He beat 
them, but, as he turned round to see how far they were behind, 
his saddle shifted, and he came to the ground on his 
head. He was stunned, and all the rest of the day passed as 
inadream. However, at evening they feasted on a horse which 
they had killed and next day they arrived at Dizakh.* “ Here 
we found,” says Babar, “ nice fat flesh, bread of fine flour, well 
baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great abundance,” 
During the long siege of Samarkand they had suffered the 
horrors of famine, and the change was delightful. 

“Inmv whole life I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at any 
period of it felt so sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. Enjoy- 
ment after suffering, abundance after want, come with increased relish, 
and afford more exquisite delight. Ihave four or five times, in the 
course of my life, passed ina similar manner from. distress to ease 
and from a state of suffering to enjoyment, but this was the first time. 
that I had ever been delivered fromthe injuries of my enemy, and 
the pressure of hunger, and passed from them to the ease of security, 
and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested and enjoyed ourselves 
two or three days in Dizakh, we proceeded on to Uratippa.” 

The comfort did not last long. He was soon in distress 
again, and had to spend his time in the hill country, inuring 
himself to hardship by walking over the mountains barefoot, 
and by bathing in icy streams. On one occasion, he tells us, he 
went down toastream to perform his ablutions when all but 
the central channel was frozen over. He plunged into the 
water and dived sixteen times. His spirits were saddened in 





* Or Dizekh, The word means key. Schuyler I. 226, 
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those days by the death of a dear friend and foster-brother. 
The young man was found lying dead at the foot of a precipice, 
and there were strong suspicions that he had been murdered. 
“ His death affected me deeply, and I wept incessantly for a 
week or ten days.” At this time he tried once more to measure 
himself against Shaibani Khan, but, fortunately, perhaps, for 
himself, did not fall in with him. “ I now began to reflect, 
that to ramble in this way from’ hill to hill, without house 
and without home, without country and without a resting place, 
could serve no good purpose, and that it was betterto goto 
Tashkend, to the Khan (his maternal uncle).” He accordingly 
went there, In those dreary days Babar tried to solace him- 
self by writing verses, and naturally they bear the impress of 
his misfortunes. One, which he presented to his uncle, began 
with the words— 

No one remembers him who is in adversity ; 

A barished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness. 

A little later he composed his first ghazal, or ode, and this 


began— 
“ T have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul ; 
Except my own heart | have no trusty confidant,” 

There were five more couplets, and one would be glad to 
have them. These opening lines strike a higher note than the 
quotations in Abu-l-fazl ; they testify to a manly heart, and show 
that Babar had ‘‘ in his griefa strength reserved.” He still, how- 
ever, suffered much from depression. “I had no country,” hesays, 
“nor hopes of a country. Most of my servants had left me, from 
absolute want, and the few who still remained with me wereunable 
to accompany me on my journeys from sheer poverty.” He 
now thought of going to China. From his infancy he had 
desired to go there, but had not been able to gratify the wish 
on account of his being a king and of his duty to his relatives, 
Now, he says, that his kingship was gone, and his mother was 
safe with her mother and younger brother, there was no 
longer any obstacle to the journey. In order to execute it, he 
thought he would first go to Mogulistan, and then he would 
be free to do what he liked. Sohe asked his uncle’s per- 
mission to go there and visit a younger uncle, Ahmed Khan. 
But, just as he was setting out, news came that the younger 
uncle was coming to Tashkend, to stir up his elder brother 
to oppose the Uzbegs. The two brothers had not seen one 
another fora quarter of a century, and Babar had never seen 
his younger uncle at all. The arrival of the “ Little Khan,” 
then, as he was called, was a great event, and the meetings 
were attended by curious Mogul ceremonies of which Babar 
gives a humorous account. 

The brothers now united their forces and proceeded against 
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Tanbal who was holding Farghdna, nominally at least, for 
Babar’s brother, Jehangir. They had 30,000 cavalry with tkem, 
and from them they detached a force which was sent under 
Babar to cross the Khojand river and take Tanbal in the 
rear, He was successful at first, for the people of Farghana 
were attached to him, but unfortunately he allowed himself to 
- be surprised by Tanbal, and had a narrow escape. He was 
wounded in the thigh by an arrow which passed through and 
through, and Tanbal nearly killed him by a sword blow on his 
head. Luckily his steel cap saved him. Babar ruefully tells us, 
(p. 180,) that Tanbal’s sword was one which had been made in 
Samarkand for the unfortunate foster-brother who fell over a 
precipice, and which Babar took from him and sent to Tanbal 
a year before as a present. The Khans had now crossed 
the Khojend river and proceeded to besiege Andijan. Babar 
then went to the northern part of the territory, to Akhsi, and 
this led to a remarkable series of adventures, which have 
been most picturesquely described by him, The tale, how- 
ever, is too long to be inserted here. 

I shall only add that Babar’s difficulties were not removed 
by his rejoining his uncles. A new enemy appeared in the 
field, and cne who overwhelmed both of the contending 
parties. This was Shaibani. The two Khans had been his 
benefactors in old days, but he now turned against them. He 
encountered them near Akhri, some time in 1502, and totally 
defeated them. Both the Khans were made prisoners, and 
Babar had to fly to the hills south of Farghana. Babar does 
not give any account of these events, and his only allusion 
to them is in the beginning of his Memoirs, where he says 
that, after Shaibani defeated the Khans and took Tashkand and 
Shakrokhia, he (Babar) spent nearly a year in great distress 
among the hills in Sdkh and Hushiar.* ‘Leyden’s trs. 4.) 
There is an account of them in the Tarikh-i-rashidi, (Ross’s 
trs. 199,) where we are told that Shaibani treated the Khans 
kindly. The defeat, however, broke the younger Khan's 
heart, and he died in the following year. The elder 
brother, Mahmud, lived five years longer and then was 
foolish enough to put himself once more into Shaibani's 
power, with the result that he and his five sons were all 





* We learn from the Tarikhi Rashfdf, p. 198, that Miiza Khan, after- 
wards ruler of Badakhshao, was Bavar's companion there, and was likea 
sonto him. Babar always remembered these times, and the men who 
had stuck to him then. In 1528, when he held a Durbar in Agra, he 
records that—‘‘ To the men who had come from Andijan, who, without a 
country, without a home, had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sdkh 
and Hushiar and many lands, to all my retainers and tried men, I gave 


vests and rich dresses of honour with gold and silver clothes, and other 
articles of value. 
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put to death at Khojend. Tanbal, the opponent of Babar 
and the Khans, did not long survive their defeat, He had 
at first called in Shaibani to his aid, but the latter turned his 
arms against Tanbal as soon as he had subdued the Khans, 
defeated him, and put him and his brother Bajazet to death 
sometime in 1503 (Varfkhi Rashid{ 130), We now cometo a 
turning point in Babar’s career. Hitherto he had been fight- 
ing desperately to maintain himself in his paternal kingdom. 
He now bade it adieu for ever. Farghana was but a small 
country, and situated, in Babar’s time, “on the extreme 
boundary of the habitable world.” It is, in fact, as Schuyler 
tells us, the almond-shaped valley of the Syr Daria or Jaxartes, 
and is surrounded on three sides by mountains. The valley 
is fertile, and in Babar’s time. abounded in grain and fruits, 
He tells us that its revenues were sufficient to maintain three 
or four thousand men. Babar always cherished a lively affec- 
tion for Farghana and the surrounding countries, and only a 
year before his death do we find him him once more hopeful 
of regaining the ground he had lost in Central Asia. Writing 
to an old friend at this time, he says: “ They very recently 
brought me a single musk melon, While cutting it up I felt 
myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, a sense 
of exile from my native country, and I could not help shedding 
tears while 1 was eating it.” Like all Orientals, he was ex- 
tremely fond of fruit, and we find him vaunting those of his 
native land, “ There is a species of melon,” he says, “at Akhsi 
which is superior to all others in the world. The melons of 
Bokhara are also celebrated; but, at the time I took Samar- 
kand, I had melons brought from Akhsi and Bokhara, and cut 
open at an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were judged, 
beyond comparison, the best.” On leaving Farghana, Babar 
directed his steps southwards, and never did he come so far 
north * again. “His imtention-was to go to Khurasan, where 
Sultan Husain Mirza, another descendant of Timur, was reign- 
ing in great splendour. But he had also hopes of being able 
to effect something in the territories of Khusru Shah. 

This Khusru was a Turkish adventurer from Dasht Kipchadk 
who had risen fo great power, partly by his abilities and partly 
by his unscrupulousness. It was a remark of D’Alembert, says 
Mill, that in certain governments only two animals find their 
way to the highest places, the eagle and the serpent. Khusru 
was an instance of the latter mode of progress. His character 
has been drawn by both Babar and Haidar Mirza, and there 
seems no reason to suppose they have done him injustice. In 
his early years he played the part of Sporus, and in after life 





© The farthest north that he ever afterwards 1eached was Ghazdiwan’ 
where he was in November 1512. 
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he was a mean-spirited tyrant. He had accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud, Babar’s paternal uncle, on the disastrous expedition 
against the Turkomans of the White Sheep in which Sultan 
Mahmud’s father, Abu Sa’id, lost his life. During the retreat 
he did such good service to Sultan Mahmud that he became 
his chief favourite, and was eventually his Prime Minister, 
When, however, Sultan Mahmud died, he seized on his treasure, 
and attempted to usurp the supreme power. But the people 
cf Samarkand rose against him and drove him out. He 
then went to Hissar-i-Shadman, and in course of timie acquired 
a great dominion. The baseness of his character came out 
in his treatment of his benefactor, Sultan Mabmud’s family, 
fer he blinded the eldest son, Sultan Masaud, and then 
caused another son, Baisanghar Mirza, to be strangled. 

Ile was pious after the fashion of the times, that is, he was 
recular in his prayers and abstained from forbidden foods, 
and he studied popularity by liberality to his servants, and 
by extensive distributions of victuals to the poor. He was, 
also, unlike most of' the barbarians of Central Asia, a good 
financier, and studied the all-important matter of the col- 
lection of revenue. In fact, his characteristics-seem to have 
been more those of a Hindu than of a Turk. In more 
settled times, his industry and administrative ability might 
have made him as great as Aurangzeb or Todar Mall, but in 
the wild* days in which his lot was cast, courage was a 
prime necessity, and in this he seems to have been wanting. 
Babar characteristically says of him that he had not the 
spirit to face a barn-door chicken, and Mirza Haidar tells 
us that Shaibani looked upon Khusru as a man whom he 
could frehten out of his dominions with a wave of his hand, 
“Jike a tly from a dish.” 

It has been conjectured that Babar behaved unegratefully 
to Khusru, and intrigued against him while enjoying his 
hospitality. But there does not appear to be ground for this 
view. No doubt Babar leagued himself with Baqi Cheghaniani 
Khusru’s younger brother, and set himself to reduce his troops; 
but it does not appear that Babar was under any obligation 
to Khusru. The latter showed him no kindness, and apparently 
it was only from want of power or courage that he did not 
expel him. Like Kirke of Tangiers, he pandered to his 
soldiers’ vices, and allowed them unlimited license of rapine ; 
but he was incapable of leading them, or of commanding their 
respect. The “ ignoble levity,” to use a phrase of Macaulay’s 
about Charles Il, which he displayed when a complaint of 
violence was brought before him, shows what sort of man 








e ;  — , , : = - 6 i , : 
As Erskine well says, Hist. I. 520 : In that age of confusion, 
to be able to reign it was necessary te be a soldier. 
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he was. When a man complained to Khusru that one of 
his retainers had carried off his wife, all the answer he got 
was :® You have had her for a great many years, it is certainly 
but fair that he should have her for a few days,” The 
revolution by which the penniless adventurer, Babar, succeeded, 
in the short space of two and a half months, in ousting Khusru 
and in taking over his whole army, was, indeed, a surprising 
one, and astonished Babar himself. He regarded it as a 
special interposition of Providence, and exclaims :— 
“ Say, O my Lord! Thou art the King of Kings! Thou givest 
empires unto whom Thou pleasest ; increasest whom thou pleasest, 

- and reducest whom thou pleasest. Beneficence is in Thy hand : for, 

verily, Thou art powerful over all things (Koran). The Lord is 
wonderful in His might: A man who was master of 20 or 30,000 
retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of country formerly 
subject to Sultan Mahomed Mirza, extending from the Iron Gate 
as far as the Hinou Kush, and one of whose taxgathers had con- 
ducted me in the surliest manne, from Ilak to Ubaj, giving me orders 
how far I was to march, and where I was to encamp, that this very 
person, in the space of half a day, without battle without contest, should 
be reduced to appear in such a'state of distress and wretchedness before 
a needy fugitive like me, who had only 200 0r 250 tatterdemalions, 
allin the greatest want ; that he should no longer have any power over 
his own servants, or over his wealth, or over his life, was a wonderful 
dispensation of the Omnipotent,” 

This, however, is but pious rhetoric, and a sort of aside 
to Nemesis ; for the secondary, or, rather, the mundane 
causes, were numerous and powerful. Not the least of them 
was Babar’s own personality. When we consider what he 
was, and what his opponent was, the debdcle is sufficiently 
intelligible. On the one side was Babar, in the flower of 
youth, and the scion of great kings, at once grandson 
of Yunas Khan, the beloved ruler of the Moguls, and of Abu 
Sa’id, the descendant of Timur and a famous leader of men, and, 
on the other, was the old-and deerepit upstart, Khusru, with no 
royal blood in his veins, and sinking under a load of infamy, 
What wonder that this Perseus, issuing from the mountains 
tu deliver the land from a monster, achieved a rapid success, 
Not, indeed, that it was quite so sudden as Babar depicts it in 
the above extract. It was not in half a day, but after two and 
a half months’ stay in the country, that he succeeded in win- 
ning over the army. And his intrigues with the Moguls began 
before he left-Farghana. Then, too, he had the powerful support 
of Bagi Cheghaniani, Khusru’s younger brother. 

The truth is that Khusru’s barbarity to his master’s children 
was too bad even for that age. He had become an object of 
universal execration, and the revolution which overturned him 
may be called the revolution of abhorrence and disgust, His 


troops can hardly be blamed for leaving him, especially when 
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he was showing his incompetence to lead them, and was 
flying before the Usbegs. What strikes us most in the 
affair is the great help that Babar got from those Moguls 
on whom he is ever lavishing abuse. Had they not joined 
his standard, he never would have conquered Kabul, and 
consequently he would never have been Emperor of Hindustan, 
It was the fickleness with which he reproaches them that 
enabled him to become what he was, and it hardly lies in 
his mout& to denounce them. He quotes a poem which 
says— 
If the Mogul race were a race of angels, it 
is a bad race ; 
And were the name Mogul written in gold, 
it would be odious. 
Take care not to pluck one ear of corn froma 
Mogul’s harvest ; 
The Mogul seed is such that whatever is sowed 
with it is execrable. | 
Babar, however, managed to get a very fair harvest out of them. 

Having won over the Moguls, Babar marched on with them 
against Kabul. He crossed the Hindu Kush in the night, and, 
on his coming to the top of the Hupian Pass, a new star swam 
into his ken. This was Canopus, which he, a Northerner, had 
never seen before. “On reaching the top of a hill,” he says, 
“ Soheil (Canopus) appeared. below, bright to the south, I 
said, ‘this cannot be Soheil.’ They answered. ‘It is, indeed, 
Soheil.’” And then his companion, Baqi, appositely quoted a 
couplet of Persian poetry about the good fortune of meeting 
with this star : 

**O Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and whence dost thou rise ? 
‘Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls.” 

The city of Kabul was then held by a usurper named 
Mohim* who had dispossessed Babar’s cousin, Abdu-r-rizaq. 
He could not make head against Babar and surrendered the 
city to him. This event, the first of Babar’s permanent suc- 
cesses, occurred in the beginning of October, 1504.. 

At this part of his Memoirs Babar breaks off from his 
narrative to give a long and interesting account of Afghanistan 
and its productions, The remainder of the chapter gives an 
account of sundry campaigns in Afghanistan and the borders 
of India, and is not of much value. In the following year he 
lost his mother, which must have been a great blow to him. 
He was a good son, and she a devoted mother, who accompani- 





* He was the son of Zi-l-nin Arghiin; but he married a daughter of 
Ulugh Beg, Babar’s uncle, and former lord of Kandahar, so that he had 
more title to the province than Babar Kandahar. 
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ed him in his wanderings and shared his privations. The 
month after her death, there was an earthquake which did much 
damage in Afghanistan, and was felt in India also. Though 
Babar was now on the high road to India and his fortune, 
if he had known it was calling him thither, the lure of regain- 
ing a footing in Central Asia was still too strong for him, and 
we find him setting out for Herat in May, 1506. His ministers 
were against the expedition, and the result showed that they 
were right. He got no good out of Persia, and, in returning, 
he nearly lost his life in the snows, and arrived at Kabul only 
just in time to quell a formidable insurrection. 

It would have been well if this had been all the evil his 
expedition brought him. But we learn from his own confession 
that in Herat he first learned to drink. Hitherio, he tells us, 
he had never tasted wine. 

“In my boyhood I had no wish for it, and did not know its plea- 
sures or pains. When my father at any time asked me to drink wine, 
I excused myself and abstained. After my father’s death, by the 
guardian care of Khwaja Qazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I 
abstained even from forbidden foods; how, then, was I likely to indulge 
in wine ?” 

Evidently his father’s sudden death and his becoming a king 
while still a boy, had a profound effect on his sensitive tempera- 
ment, and made him contemplate himself as if, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, he were a dedicated spirit. And, though it cannot be 
said of him, any more than of other men or women, that he 
always held that height, or kept his spirit wholly true to the 
ideal which he bore, yet one sees that, in spite of weakness and 
waverings, Babar ever had before him a high conception of 
kingly duties. Speaking of the period shortly after his father’s 
death, he says :— 

*¢T began to abstain from forbidden or dubious meats, and extended 
my_ caution to the knife, the spoon, and the table-cloth; I also seldom 
omitted my midnight prayers.’ 

These good influences prevailed with him for many years, 
and it was not till he was about five and twenty that he 
began to drink, nor was it, apparently, till several years later 
that he drank to excess. He continued the habit for about 
twenty years, and then made a solemn renunciation of wine, 
and induced three hundred of his courtiers to follow his 
example. This reformation, which was ratified by a formal 
document, drawn up by his Secretary and published throughout 
his dominions, was partly the effect of former good resolutions, 
such as that he would give up wine at the age of forty, and 
partly the result of religious fervour. He was then engaged 
in a Holy War against the Hindus, and felt bound to 
become a good Musalman, He acted on this occasion with 
VOL. CV.] 2 
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his usual impulsiveness and energy. All his gold and 
silver drinking vessels were gathered together and broken 
up, and the fragments distributed to dervishes and to the 
poor. The choice wine, too, which had lately been brought 
from Kabul to Agra on three strings (2.e. 15) of camels, was 
poured upon the ground, or made into vinegar. Finally, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the sacrifice, and to substi- 
tute a purer liquid for what had been destroyed, a large public 
well and an alms-house were constructed on the spot where 
the wine had been poured out. As far as appears, Babar 
adhered to his vow, though he confesses that it cost him tears 
to give up wine and social parties. 

Babar, it may be remarked, is chary of telling us the exact 
occasion on which he fell away from the true faith and be- 
came a winebibber, All he tells us is that in Herat he resolv- 
ed to drink wine. To this he was led partly by a secret 
hankering after a forbidden pleasure, and partly because he had 
come to a refined city, such as Herat then was, in which all 
the incentives and apparatus of enjoyment were combined 
with an invitation to indulgence. “If I did not seize the 
present moment,’ he quaintly says, “I never could expect such 
another.” But, though he began to drink at Herat, it does not 
appear that he drank then to excess, or that he, did so till 
several years afterwards. A drunkard could not have stood 
the terrible winter march across the Koh-i-Baba mountains to 
Kabul; and, for some time after his return there, he was too 
actively employed to have time for pleasure. He left Herat 
on Christmas Eve, 1506, and seems to have reached Kabul 
in the course of the following month. The Hijra year, 913, 
(May, 1507—May 1508,) was marked by marauding expeditions 
against the Afghans; by the conquest of Qandahar, and by the 
birth of his eldest son, Humayin. After this last event, 
which occurred on 6th March, 1508, Babar assumed the title of 
Badshaih, or King. A month or two afterwards, he was in 
imminent peril of his life. Khusru Shah’s Moguls formed a 
plot against him, and he narrowly escaped assassination at their 
hands. In consequence of their defection, he was left in his 
camp near Kabul with only four hundred men. However, he 
rose to the occasion, attacked Abdu-r-rizaq, his cousin, whom 
the Moguls had set up as King, and succeeded in defeating 
him. It is said that in one of the engagements, he personally 
encountered five champions of the enemy, and either slew or 
put them to flight, one after the other. Their names are given, 
so that it would seem that there is some truth in the story. 
Unfortunately Babar’s Memoirs break off in the beginning of 
the account of the insurrection. They tell us of the plot, of 
the desertion of his followers, of his at once proceeding, though 
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it was night, towards the revolted city, and then leave him 
outside the gate. Probably, as Erskine suggests, he was 
warned by the men, who just then came out from the market- 
place, and turned back in time. He had no troops with him, 
and,. had he entered, he probably would have been either cap- 
tured or killed. The break in the Memoirs is along one; 
for it extends through eleven years from 1508 to January, 1519. 
It is singular that Babar should have left no record of his 
brilliant exploits in the war against Abdu-r-razaq. His reti- 
cence about the latter part of the period is more intelligible, 
for in it occurred his final and unsuccessful attempt to establish 
himself in Central Asia. In that campaign he sustained two 
great defeats, and also degraded himself in the eyes of his 
countrymen by association with the heretical Shias of Persia. 
Possibly, after quelling the insurrection, he felt the need 
of repose, and indulged too much in pleasure parties to leave 
time for writing memoirs. Apparently the two years that 
followed were the most tranquil and the happiest that he 
ever enjoyed. Kabul was Babar’s Capua, just as it was that 
of our soldiers before the first Afghan War, though, perhaps, 
it no more damaged him than did Capua injure the Carthagi- 
nians. We have in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi two accounts of Babar 
at this time. One is by Sa’id Khan, the son of the younger 
Khan (Sultan Ahmad), and the other by Mirza Haidar him- 
self. Sa’id Khan, who was then a young man of two and 
twenty, and thus about four years younger than Babar, came 
to Kabul from Badakshan in November, 1508, and _ staid 
there with his cousin till December, 1510. He described * 
Babar to Haidar as the most charming of hosts, and said that 
the days he spent in Kabul were the happiest of his life. All 
the toils of sovereignty were Babar’s, and all its pleasures 
were Sa’id Khan’s. Hence his days were a constant round 
of pleasure, and he never had a headache or heartache save 
from the fumes of wine or the ringlets of the fair sex, 
Dard siri nabud magar az khamar, it hech parishani nabud 
magar az z2ulf gar.” Haidar Mirza arrived in Kabul in 
October, 1509, that is, about a year after Sa’id Khan; and 
he stayed with Babar for about four years, Haidar was 
then a boy of nine years of age, and his account of how 
his cousin received him and watched over his welfare during 
his stay with him, is very charming, and exhibits Babar in the’ 
most amiable light. The boy arrived in a miserable plight ; 
he was an orphan, and destitute. As soon as he reached 
Kabul, his (and Babar’s) maternal uncle Shiram Taghai came 
out to welcome him, and took him to his own house. Babar 





* Tar. Rash. Ross’s translation, 226. The original is a good deal » 
curtailed in the translation, and some verses on love are omitted. 
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did not at once receive him, for, with a touch of superstition, 
which was probably more for the boy’s sake than his own, he 
sent him word that the auspicious hour for his reception would 
not occur for three days. ‘* When it came,’ says Haidar, “the 
moon of my ascendant and the sun of my felicity emerged 
from eclipse, and ascended to the mansions of exaltation. 
When I approached, the auspicious glance of the King lighted 
on me, and the tears of bounty fell from his eyes like stringed 
pearls. With infinite love and affection he extended the 
hand of favour to me. I fell on my knees before him, and he 
clasped me to the bosom of love, and of fatherly affection. 
He held me there for a while, and then seated me by his side.” 
He then condoled with him on the martyrdoms of his father 
and his other relatives, and cried: ‘‘ God be praised, you have 
come back to me in safety. Be not too sad at their depar- 
ture ; for I will take their place, and emulate them in love and 
affection towards you.” 

It is a delightful trait in Babar’s character that he did not for- 
eet on this occasion the faithful servant, Moulavi Muhammad 
Sadr, who had been the means of preserving the boy’s life. He 
sent for him, thanked him warmly, and bestowed gifts on him, 
Then he sent the boy off to pay his respects to his other cousin, 
Sa’id Khan. Having done so, he returned to the King, and sat 
with him for a time, and then, on leaving his presence, he found 
an officer waiting, who said he was majordomo of the mansion 
that had been assigned to Haidar for a residence. On going 
with him, he found a splendid house prepared for him, with 
servants of all sorts in attendance, ‘‘ The tongue of the sugar- 
chewing (skakar-khaz) parrot were needed to return adequate 
thanks (shukr) for it. May God reward him with good.” Nor 
was he merely indulgent to the boy. He also watched over his 
education, ‘‘and ever, with kindness and courtesy, by the 
promise of favour, or the threat of some privation, incited 
me to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue, and if he saw 
in me, at any time, some little thing that was commendable, he 
praised it heartily, and showed it off to every one, inviting com-. 
mendation”” (Erskine’s translation). “I was never away from 
him,” says Haidar, “except when I was at my lessons, and as 
as soon as they were over, he would send for me.” This praise 
is all the more honourable both to Haidar and Babar, from 
the fact that the former must have known that Babar had 
expressed himself as rather disappointed with Haidar’s deve- 
lopment. The cousins separated in 1512, and never met 
again. Haidar was attracted away to his cousin Sa’id Khan, in 
Farghana, whose sister he afterwards married, and left Babar, 
Very probably Babar’s growing intimacy with the Shias had 
scandalised Haidar, who was a somewhat rigid Mahomedan. 
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He may also have been unwilling to fight against his brother-in- 
law, Ubaidulla. He himself came to regret the separation, and 
it is evident that Babar’s affectionate nature was wounded by 
it. In his Memoirs he thus writes of Haidar: ‘‘ Haidar Mirza, 
after his father was slain by the Uzbegs, entered my service, 
and remained in it for three or four years ; he then took leave 
of me and went to Kashgar (it should be Farghana), to the 
Khan}; but, as 
Everything returns to its original principles, 
Whether pure gold, or silver, or tin ; 

it is said that he has now adopted a commendable course of life 
and become reformed. Heexcelsin horsemanship, in painting, 
in fletchery ; in making arrow-heads and thumblets for drawing 
the bow-string. He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handi- 
work. He has also a turn for poetry, and [ have received an 
epistle from him the style of which is by no means bad.” The 
above is Leyden’s translation, P. de Courteille’s, which is from 
the Turki original, is somewhat different, and probably more 
correct. The verse as there quoted, I. 22, isa sarcasm imply- 
ing apparently that Haidar had returned to the evil ways of 
his father, for whom Babar had a well-founded contempt. With 
reference to the descriptions of Babar by Sa’id Khan and Haidar 
Mirza, Erskine justly remarks : “ These two portraits, different as 
they are, need no comment ; they present the character of the 
young Emperor, still only twenty-six years of age, in the 
most amiable light, and prove how free he, and some at least 
of the fugitive princes who filled his court, were from the 
jealousies and fears that infest Asiatic palaces. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the youth and the boy whom he thus patron- 
ised and cherished, became two of the ablest and most accom- 
plished men and princes of their age.” 

In December, 1510, Babar heard of the defeat and death of 
his old enemy, Shaibani Khan. Though it was the depth of 
winter, he immediately set out for the North, and arrived at 
Kunduz early in January. It is characteristic of Babar’s 
kindly thoughtfulness that he wished to spare his young 
cousin, Haidar, then a boy of ten or eleven, the fatigues and 
hardships of a winter campaign, and proposed that he 
should remain in Kabul. The difficulty of the road and 
the coldness of the air are extreme, ” he said, “ you had better 
stop in Kabul this winter, When spring comes, and the air 
is cleared of the bitter cold, you can come 'to me.” But 
Haidar begged so hard to be allowed to accompany him that 
he was permitted todo so. The thoughtfulness of Babar is 
all the more striking from the fact, mentioned by his daughter 
Gulbadan, that he took his own children with him, viz., 
Humayin, Mihrjan, Barbul, Masuma and Kamran, 
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At Kunduz Babar had the pleasure of meeting his sister, 
Khanzada Begam, after a separation of ten years. She was 
found in Merv by Shah Ismail of Persia, and senton with her 
son to Babar. This was, perhaps, the solitary advantage Babar 
reaped from his expedition. His present campaign in Central 
Asia was as unfortunate as the preceding ones had _ been. 
After gaining some successes and taking Samarkand, he sustain- 
two great defeats. The first was at Lake Malik, where he was 
defeated in the spring of 1512, by Ubaidullah, the nephew of 
Shaibani and brother-in-law of Haidar Mirza. The second 
was at Ghajdivan, N. of Bokhara, and took place apparently 
in the following winter. 

Haidar Mirza did not at all sympathise with Babar on 
this occasion. All his sympathies were with his brother-in- 
law, Ubaidullah, who was in command here also, and he 
exulted in the defeat of Babar’s heretical allies, the Per- 
sians. Their General, Najim Sani, had shortly before per- 
petrated a cruel massacre at Karshi, where 15,000 soldiers 
and inhabitants are said to have been put to death, Among 
them was the poet, Mulla Binai, who was a favourite with Babar. 
It is said that Babar vainly remonstrated against the massacre, 
and that he showed his disgust by abandoning his allies at the 
battle of Ghajdivan. Badaonialso tells us (Bib. Ind., ed I., p. 444, ) 
that, on the previous day, Babar shot an arrow into the town 
on which was a Persian couplet expressive of his hatred for 
Najim Sani. This is quoted by Erskine in a note to his History, 
(1. 326,) but the story is of doubtful authenticity, To be 
true, the arrow should have been sent into Gajdhivan ; but 
Badaoni gives the locality as Naksheb, or Kesh, which is 
mentioned by Babar as belonging to the province of Karshi, 
Nor would we Willingly believe that Babar could be guilty of. 
treachery, There is no doubt, however, that the Persians 
believed that Babar had deserted them, and that Tahmasp, the 
King of Persia, was afterwards invited by his brother to reta- 
liate by abandoning Humayin. Haidar Mirza does not 
mention the story of the desertion; nor does he support 
Professor Vambéry’s view* that Babar did not advance as far 
Bokhara, or Ghajdivan. On the contrary, he speaks of 
Babar taking part in the siege, though he does not clearly state 
whether he was present at the battle. Mirza Iskandar, the Per- 
sian historian, also, represents Babar as being at Ghajdivan, 
though he says he withdrew to one side during the engagement. 
Haidar Mirza’s description of the battle is a choice piece of poetic 
bigotry. “ The talons of Islam,” he says, “ pierced the hands of 
heresy and infidelity ; the glorious standards of Islam were 
unfurled ; the victorious breezes of shining Islam overthrew 
the followers of innovations, and the sword gashes of Karshif 


— — 


* History of Bokhara, 276. 
T Apparently there is a pun here, Karshi, meaning a cut in Arabic, 
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were bound up by the arrow stitches of vengeance. Mir 
Najim and all his damned Turkomans were sent to hell, 
and the King (Babar) arrived, broken and discomfited, at 
Hissar.” Bdabar’s troubles did notend with this defeat. At 
Hissar, the Moguls rebelled against him, and he had great 
difficulty in escaping from them, having to fly, naked, into 
the fort. From there he went to Kunduz, where he staid as 
long as he had any chance of recovering his ground. When all 
hope failed, and afamine had almost depopulated Hissar, he 
returned to Kabul. ‘The time of his doing so does not appear 
to be known, but it was apparently either in 920 or 921 A. H. 
(1514 or [515.) Nor have we details of what happened in 
the next three or four years. His brother, Nasir Mirza, died 
in 1515, a victim of drink; and the change of government 
(he was ruler of Ghazni) was followed by a rebellion, Appa- 
rently the only account that we have of this is a short notice 
in the Tarikhi Rashid{, (Ross, p. 356-57.) Babar succeeded in 
quelling the revolt and then marched against Qandahar, the 
reduction of which occupied him for several years (till Septem- 
ber, 1522). 

With the spring of (925) 1519 Babar resumes his Memoirs ; 
but their charm is in a great measure gone, As Erskine 
justly remarks, ‘ The narrative now partakes too much of the 
tedium of a journal in which important and unimportant events 
find an equal space.” Such as it is, too, the narrative only 
lasts for about fourteen months, after which there is another 
break of six years. It might have been better for Bdbar’s 
fame if the journal of 925 had not been written, or not 
preserved, for it is in it that most of the references to his 
drinking bouts occur, and that the cruel massacre of the 
inhabitants of Bajaur is recorded. Babar justifies the atrocity 
by saying that the men of Bajaur were infidels ; but this is a 
poor defence for a man who, only a few years before, had, for 
political ends, leagued himself with schismatical Shias against 
orthodox Muhammadans, Unhappily Babar, like Charles 
Fifth, seems to have grown bigoted in his later years. His 
journal contains many devotional entries,* and in the same 
chapter we find him insulting the dead by pulling down the 
tomb of a kalandar whom he regarded as a heretic. I have 
no desire to excuse him. The massacre of Bajaur, the cold- 
blooded murders of prisoners, and the inhuman punishments 
which now appear in his Memoirs, are blots on his fame. 
We can only compare them with Charlemagne’s beheading of 
4,000 Saxons and Cromwell’s doings at Drogheda. But I.can 





“See one such touch in Memoirs, (Erskine, 400,) where Babar says :— 
“ This day the words of the men of God produced some compunction in 
my heart.’’ Unfortunately this was only in the year before his death, 
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defend him against some mistaken remarks of Lord Jeffrey and 
Professor Dowson. The following passage occurs in Elliot’s 
History of India, Vol. IV, p. 226 :— 


“ Babar appears to have been of a frank and generous character ; 
and there are throughout the Memoirs various traits of singular 
clemency and tenderness of heart for an Fastern monarch and pros 
fessional warrior. He weeps ten whole days for the loss of a friend 
who fell over a precipice after one of their drinking parties,* and 
spares the lives, and even restores the domains, of various chieftains 
who had betrayed his confidence and afterwards fallen into his power. 
Yet there are traces of Asiatic ferocity, and of a hard-hearted wasteful- 
ness of life, which remind us that we are beyond the pale of European 
gallantry and Christiant compassion, In his wars in Afghanistan 
and India, the prisoners are commonly batchered in cold blood after 
the action, and pretty uniformly a triumphal pyramid is erected of 
their skulls. These horrible executions, too, are performed with much 
solemnity before the royal pavilion, and on one occasion, it is inciden- 
tally recorded, that such was the number of prisoners brought forward 
for this infamous butchery. that the sovereign’s tent had three times 
to be removed to a different station, the ground before it being so 
drenched with blood and encumbered with quivering carcases !” 


Professor Dowson has taken this passage, without ac- 
knowledgement, from Lord Jeffrey’s Essay on Leyden and 
Erskine’s book in the Edinburgh Review I have nothing 
to say against the first part of it; but the tale. about the 
shifting of the royal tent has nothing to do with Babar, and 
the massacre in question did not occur in Afghanistan, The 
event which Lord Jeffrey had in his mind is recorded at p. 33 
of the Memoirs (Leyden and Erskine, 1826). It occurred near 
Samarkand, in 1495, when Babar was about twelve years old, 
and relates to his cousin, Baisanghar Mirza! The passage 
is as follows :— 

“A vast number of Moguls perished; so many of them were be- 
headed in the presence of Baisanyhar Mirza, that they were forced 
three several times to shift his pavilion, in consequence of the heaps 
of slain that lay before it. 

In P. de Courteille’s translation, I. 64, the number of shift- 
ings of the pavilion is raised to four. 

Some remarks of Elphinstone in connection with this sub- 
ject may be quoted with advantage :— 


“ Babar’s conduct tn the places where he met with resistance was as 
inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his model.§ The 








* Babar was not of the party, and the accident occurred several years 
before Babar began to touch wine. His grief was intensified by the sus- 
picion that his friend had been murdered. See Erskine’s Memoirs tor. 

+ But what of the Sme: wick massacre, A. D, 1580? 

t See Jeffrey’s Essays, ed. 1853, p. 340. 

§ It is curious to find an Englishman advocating the same model in 
the case of Ireland: ‘“‘No governor shall do any good here writes an 
English observer (Andrew Trollope by name) in 1§%1, except he show 
himself a Tamerlane ” (quoted by Dean Church in his essay on Spenser). 
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smallness of his force was some justification of the means he took to 
strike a terror; but the invariable practice of his country is the best 
alliation for him, His natural disposition was remarkably humane ; 
and although we cannot help being shocked at these occurrences and 
at two or three cruel executions mentioned in his Memoirs, yet they 
rove no more against his personal character in this respect, than his 
slaughtering Gauls or crucifying pirates against Caesar’s clemency.” 
From 925-932—1519-25—, Babar appears to have made five 
expeditions into India. Their chronology is uncertain, and 
we have details only of the fifth and last expedition. Abul 
Fazl differs apparently from all the other authorities in 
placing the first expedition to India as early as 910* (1505). 
Babar and his daughter, Gulbadan, as well as Ferishta and 
Khafi Khan, make the first expedition that which took place 
in 925 (1519). According to Ferishta there were two in this 
year, a third in 926, a fourth in 930 and the fifth in 932. In 
the fourth Babar advanced as far as Lahore and Dipalpur, 
and the chronogram which he gives for the latter event yields 
a date corresponding to about 22nd January, 1524. One thing 
that we learn from Gulbadan’s Memoirs is that in 925, or 926, 
Babar and his wife paid a visit to Badakhshan. Mirza Khan 
was the ruler of that country, and there is a strange uncertainty 
about the date of his death. Haidar Mirza and Abul Fazl 
give the impossible date of 917 (1511), and Mr, Elias has sug- 
gested that this is a clerical error for 927. This is likely enough, 
but unfortunately 927 appears to be a little late, and conflicts 
with another statement of Haidar Mirza, that, after Mirza 
Khan’s death, Humayiin was appointed, in 926, to be ruler of 
Badakhshan. Mirza Khan was a poor creature, it seems— 
Mard ajiz—, Haidar calls him, and must have slipped away 
from the world with very little notice. Gulbadan puts his 
death in 925, but she is not strong in dates, and if the death 
had occurred in this year, it would surely have been recorded 
in Babar’s Memoirs. There is mention of an embassy coming 
from Mirza Khar in that year, and we can hardly suppose that 
his name is a mistake for his widow’s. Most probably the death 
occurred in 926, and after the second month of 926 (January 
1520,) where the Memoirs end for atime. Possibly the neces- 
sity for going to Badakhshan stopped the journal for a while, 
Humayiin, Gulbadan tells us, was at first sent down, and his 
father and mother went afterwards to see him. No doubt, 
they wished to see how their boy conducted himself in 
his government. Possibly Babar brought back with him 
Sulaiman, the young son of Mirza Khan, though, according 








* Probably he does so from the difficulty of otherwise making up the 
number five. As Babar went to Badakhshan in 926, he can hardly have 
made an expedition to India in that year. 
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to Princess Gulbadan, the child was brought to Kabul 
by his mother, at the time when the Badakhshan ambassa- 
dors arrived there. For some three years after 925, Babar 
was engaged in the reduction of Qandahar. On 13 Shawwal 
928 (6 September,* 1522,) he got possession of it from Shah 
Beg, and bestowed it on his younger son, Kamran. It is 
not clear why Babar did not conquer India before 932 (1526), 
He was detained on one occasion by having to march north 
to protect Balkh from the Uzbegs (Memoirs 295). We do 
not, apparently, know the result of this expedition ; but we 
find him sending, in November 1525, part of the revenues 
of Lahore to Balkh, to strengthen his interests there. We 
also find him speaking of Kunduz, to which Balkh belonged, 
as acountry under his control. 

Certainly he gained a footing in India in 930, which he 
never afterwards lost, and which, seemingly, he might have 
followed up earlier, Babar seems first to have tried to get 
possession of India through Alam Khan Ludi,t otherwise 
Sultan Alauddin. This Alam Khan was the brother of Sikan- 
dar Ludi and uncle of Ibrahim, and, if Nizam-ud-din and his 
copyist, Ferishta be correct in stating that he was living 
at the time of Bahlul Ludi’s accession to the throne (855 
or 1451), he must have been an old man at the time of 
Babar’s invasion. Alam Khan assumed the title of Sultan 
Alau-d-din, which had also been borne by a son of Muhammad 
Shah, and disputed the throne of Delhi with his nephew Ibra- 
him. Being unable to maintain his ground, he fled to Kabul. 
Babar gave him a good reception, and then sent him to try his 
fortune again in Hindustan. Apparently he-intended to have 
accompanied or followed him, but was prevented by the expe- 
tion to Balkh referred to above. Alam Khan went on alone, 
and marched to Lahore and Delhi. There he was defeated by 
Ibrahim, and had to take refuge again with Babar, who by this 
time had entered India on his fifth and final expedition. Alam 
Khan, according to Babar, now tendered him his allegiance, and 
appears to have fought under him against his nephew and also 
against Rana Sanga. It would seem from a passage in the 
Akbarnama, (Bib. Ind. ed. I, 129), that Babar afterwards grew 
suspicious of Alam Khan, and shut him upin Qila Zafar in 
Badakhshan. Abul Fazl adds that he escaped from there, and 
afterwards joined Bahadur Shah, King of Gujrat, and fought 
against Humayiin. We also have an account in Bird’s Gujrat 
(pp. 260 and 261), of his being put to death in 1543 by Bahadur’s 





* Darmesteter, Journal Asiatique, 1890, p. 210. 
+ Some details of the circumstances under which Babar invaded India. 


will be found in the histories of the Afghan dynasties abstracted in Elliot, 
Vol. V. 
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successor. It is possible, however, that Abul Fazl*and others 
have confounded this Alam Khan with another Alam Khan, who 
was Ibrahim’s nephew. (See Erskine’s History of Humayun, 
)», 444). 
) We have not many details of Bdabar’s expedition into 
India, and it cannot be said that this part of the Memoirs is well 
written. Babar is more solicitous to chronicle his drinking bouts 
than to describe the movements of his troops There is one 
pleasing touch, however,—-when he tells us how ashamed he felt 
of having composed a satirical couplet against one of his compa- 
nions. My heart was struck with regret, he says, that a tongue 
which could repeat the sublimest productions, should bestow 
any trouble on such unworthy verses, and from that time forward 
1 religiously abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. 
Babar set out from Kabul in the middle of November, 1525, 
and crossed the Indus a month later. He took advantage of the 
transit to have his followers counted,and then found that the 
whole number, both soldiers and civilians, amounted to twelve 
thousand men, His progress after that was slow, but apparently 
uniformly successful, and on 21st April, 1526, he defeated and 
killed Ibrahim Sultan, the King of Delhi, Babar, naturally, is 
very proud of this achievement, and compares it with two pre- 
vious conquests * of India, and, as might be supposed, he repre- 
sents his success as much the most marvellous. But, though 
he dilates on the largeness of Ibrahim’s army, and on the num- 
ber of his elephants, he hardly succeeds in showing that there 
was anything very wonderful in his victory. It had been often 
proved before that the Indians could not stand against the men 
of Central Asia. On the one side there was a tried hero with 
an army of veterans, and on the other a rash youth witha 
crowd of undisciplined levies. Babar himself lets us into the 
secret of his success when he tells us that Ibrahim was “ negli- 
gentin all his movements ; he marched without order ; retired 
or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight.” 
Ibrahim’s only idea seems to have been to march straight against 
the enemy; so he led his troops at a rapid pace up to Babar’s 
entrenchments, and naturally they were shattered there. A 
remark which Babar made to one of his officers before the 
battle shows his real opinion of Ibrahim’s chances of success, 
He had for several days been entrenching himself with guns, 
trees, ditches, etc. and at last one of his officers said to him 
that he had fortified himself in such a way that Ibrahim would 
never venture to attack him. You judge him, replied Babar, by 
the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbegs. When they saw our 





* Babar’s invasion of India occurred about a year after Francis I’s 
unsuccessful expedition into the European peninsula of Italy. The battle 
of Pavia was fought on 24th February 1525. 
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entrenchment at Hissar, they perceived that there was no hope 
of success, and retired. But you must not judge of our present 
enemies by those who were then opposed to us. They have not 
ability to discriminate when it is proper to advance, and when 
to retreat.” And then he adds: “ It happened as I foretold.” 
Babar’s real greatness was shown, not on the field of Panipat, 
but when he withstood the pressure put upon him by his officers 
and friends to make him return from India. The hot weather 
of 1525 was very trying in Agra, and the disaffection of the 
traders and peasantry caused difficulties in the way of sup- 
plies. Most of Babar’s officers and men regarded India asa 
buccaneer looked on a galleon, to use Macaulay’s phrase, and 
were eager to return to their native country, or to Kabul, as 
soon as they had made their pile. They even went so far as to 
make preparations for their return, and one of his oldest 
followers put up a verse in a house in Delhi, expressive of his 
detestation of India, and his determination to quit it. But 
Babar stuck to his work and refused to budge. He called a 
meeting of his officers, and harangued them, telling them that 
he was resolved to remain, but that any one who was set 
upon returning might doso. It is this persistency and firm- 
ness which distinguish Babar’s career from that of mere des- 
troyers like Chingiz Khan, Timur, and Nadir Shah. 

The best thing in the Indian portion of the Memoirs is the 
descfiption of India and of its botany and zoology. This 
occupies about twenty pages of Erskine’s translation, and to 
this should be added the table of revenues. This is not in 
the translation, but occurs in Erskine’s History I,, App. D, 
541, and also in P. de Courteille. It is in Persian, which, 
as P. de Courteille remarks, proves its official origin. Babar’s 
description of India does much credit to his observation and 
industry, and we may say of it, as well as of the whole of ‘his 
Indian Journal, that it might with advantage be published 
separately, with a commentary, identifying the places mentioned 
by Babar, etc. At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that this portion of his book is the least genial part of it. The 
truth is, Babar arrived in India too late in life to appreciate it 
or the Hindus; nor was he in a favourable position for observing 
the people. All his affections were with his native mountains, 
or perhaps still more with Kabul, and he was not in the humour 
to be pleased with the gorgeousness of India. Perhaps if he 
had seen Kashmir, he would have expressed himself differently. 
The following is his judgment of India :— | 

“The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. 
All its towns and lands have an uniform look ; its gardens have 
no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain... .£” And then 
he goes onto complain that the rivers are difficult to cross on 
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account of their high banks, and that there is a great deal of 
thorny brushwocd. 

Further on he says: Hindustan is a country that has few 
pleasures to recommend it.* The people are not handsome ; 
they have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly 
mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. They have no 
genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, 
no kindness of fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical in- 
vention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no 
skill or knowledge in design or architecture ; they have no 
cood houses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melonst, no 
sood fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in 
their. bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not 
a candlestick ; and so on he goes for about half a page 
further. 

He winds up by saying that the chief excellency of Hindus- 
tan is, that it is a large country and has abundance of gold and 
silver, and that the climate is very pleasant in the rainy 
season. This last remark, however, is qualified by comment on 
the injury done to furniture by the damp. The bow of our 
country, he says, becomes quite useless in the rains. He does 
not object to the heat, which he says is not half as great as 
that of Balkh and Qandahar, Finally, he praises India for its 
abundant supplies of work-people. 

I think we may say of his description that, in its picturesque- 
ness, and also in its perverse way of looking at things, it re- 
minds us of the portraitures of Carlyle. Babar can tell us all 
about the birds and beasts of India, and about the petty 
annoyances of life in it, but he has not a word for the wonder 
and the mystery of the land, or for the marvels which fired the 
imagination of Burke. He does not mention the rite of 
Sati, which might have been expected to impress him strongly; 
and nearly all he tells us about the inhabitants of India is 
that most of them are pagans, and~believe in the doctrine of 
transmigration. The difference of religion 2nd the thought that 
Indians had tried to poison him seem to have shut out the 
country and its inhabitants from his sympathies. For his 
heart did not grow cold with advancing years. His affection 
for his family and friends, and his thoughtfulness for their 
comfort and well-being, are as conspicuous as ever. The two 
admirable letters to his son, Humayin, and to his old friend 


oe 








* It is proper to observe here that P. de Courteille’s translation of the 
Turki is “ quoique l’ Hindustan soit un pays naturellement plein de 
charme, les habitans sont dépourvus de grace.” 

t Apparently Babar introduced both of these into India. According to 
Jehangir, (Price’s translation, 13,) Babar also introduced the pineapple 
into the garden opposite Agra. 
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and servant, Khwaja Kilan prove this. One or two interesting 
traits of his character have been preserved by his daughter, 
Gulbadan. Shetells us that Babar sent for all his aunts and 
other female relatives, after he had conquered India, and 
assigned lands to them for their support. Ninety-six ladies 
came, and among them were seven aunts, vzz., daughters of Abi 
Sa’id. She gives'the names of six of them, and says that her 
father used to pay his respects regularly every Friday during 
the four years he was in Agra. Oneday it was very hot, and 
his wife, Maham, remonstrated with him for going out in the 
heat, saying that he might let one week pass without visiting 
his aunts. But Babar replied that the daughters of Abii Sa’id 
were without father or brother, and asked who would comfort 
them if he didn’t. In the Memoirs we have two of these 
Friday visits recorded, (pp. 387 and 428). Elphinstone, remark- 
ing on Babar’s activity of body, observes that on the last jour- 
ney he took, and after his health had begun to fail, he rode 
160 miles in two days “ without any particular motive for 
despatch.” But he was then returning to his capital from an 
expedition to Bihar, and may we not assume that one motive 
for haste was a desire to keep up his rule of visiting his 
aunts every Friday? At all events he arrived at Agra on 
the Thursday at midnight, and paid his visit to his aunts next 
day. Another and probably more powerful inducement was the 
desire to get to Agrain time to welcome his favourite wife 
Maham (Hum§ayiin’s mother), who was on her way from Kabul 
to join him. They met.on the following Sunday at midnight. 
It was on this occasion that Babar got melons and grapes of his 
own growing. “I was truly delighted,’ he says, “ with having 
produced such excellent melons and grapes in Hindustan.” 
Babar’s health was bad for the last year or two of his life, 
and probably it was owing to this that he one day expressed 
a wish (according to Gulbadan) to make over his kingdom to 
Humayin, and to retire into a garden and become a darvesh. 
For the last fifteen months of his life we have no journal. 
The last entry is of 3 Muharram (936, 7 September, 1529,) 
and the stoppage inthe very beginning of the Muhammadan 
year seems significant. It is pleasing to observe that the 
last entry recorded is one of an act of grace. One Rahim 
Dad had rebelled, and was pardoned at the intercession of the 
famous saint, Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar. 

Babar’s last days were embittered by troubles in Badakh- 
shan. Humayin left that government suddenly, and without 
permission, and this must have deranged Babar’s plans, for 
he was contemplating the recovery of Samarkand, and the 
re-visiting of the scenes of his youth. But he was too much 
broken, and too fond of Humayin to be angry with him for 
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coming. It must, indeed, have been an immense .pleasure to 
have the company of his favourite son. Humayiin was volatile 
and fond of pleasure, and far inferior to his father, but he 
had gifts and graces, and the Stuart charm of manner. “ I 
have seen few persons,’ says Haidar Mirza, “ possessed of so 
much natural talent and excellence as he,” and his father 
described him as exceedingly good company. His arrival, too, 
was opportune, for Babar was just then mourning over the 
death of the child of his old age, Alir, the infant brother of 
Gulbadan. 

Not long before his death, Babar had an opportunity of 
showing that the old heroic spirit was still strong within him. 
It happened in this wise. Humayin, after spending some time 
with his parents, went off to his fief of Sambhal in Rohilkand., 
He was six months there enjoying himself, and then fell sick 
of a fever. Hearing of this, his father had him brought to 
Delhi, and from there by boat to Agra. But, in spite of the 
skill of the court physicians, the illness went on increasing, 
till Humayiin grew so weak that his life was despaired of. One 
day, as Babar was sitting by the Jamna with his councillors 
and discussing possible remedies, a theologian, who was of the 
company, quoted a saying of a wise man of old to the effect 
that, when doctors failed to cure, the only remedy was to 
sacrifice the sick man’s most precious possession, and then 
implore recovery from God. At once Babar cried out that 
Humayin’s most precious possession was his father, and that 
that father would sacrifice himself for him. And might God 
accept him! Babar’s ministers and others entreated him to 
give up this idea. Humayin, they said, would, by God’s favour, 
reach the ordained period of his life under his father’s shadow. 
They urged also that the meaning of the old precept was that 
a man should part with and offer up in charity the most 
valuable worldly goods that he possessed. Such, they said, was 
the priceless diamond acquired in the war with Sultan Ibrahim, 
and presented by Babar to Humayun. Babar, however, replied: 
“What is the worth of wordly goods and how can a stone 
be an equivalent for Humayin? I shall sacrifice myself for 
him, for he is in evil case, and though I have not the force 
(‘<adgat) to behold his feebleness (be¢égaiz), I have the strength 
to bear his pain.”* Starting up, therefore, he retired into his 
oratory, and engaged in private prayer, then, coming out, he 
walked thrice round his son’s bed. Then, becoming conscious, 
it is said, of having received Humiayiin’s illness into his 
own body, he cried out “ Bardashtin, bardashtin,” (We have 
taken it, we have taken it). We are told that from that 
moment, Humayiin grew better, while his father’s health declin- 
ed, day by day, till he died. This event occurred on the 25th or 
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26th December, 1538 and as he was born in February, 1483, 
he was then in his forty-eighth year. By his own desire, ® 
he was buried in Kabul, in a beautiful spot near the city, which 
is known as Babar’s Hill. ¢ 


H. BEVERIDGE. 


—— 
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* The statement that he was buried at Kabul by his own desire, is found 
in Firishta and is probably correct. He had, in his early days, bought 
a garden there, that he might bury his dead out of his sight, and had there 
laid his mother’s remains. But it also appears from Gulbadan’s Memoirs 
and from Jauhar, that his body lay buried in India for some years. We 
learn from Jauhar that it was owing to the piety of one of Babar’s widows, 
Bika Begum, that his bones were removed to Kabul. 


+ The inscription on the tomb has been published by M. Darmesteter, 


Jour. Asiatique, 1888, p. 494. 
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S will appear from the genealogical tree hereto annexed, 
the Hutwa Raj family is one of the oldest of the aris- 
tocratic houses of Behar, and traces its lineage to a very 
remote antiquity. The late Maharaja, Sir Krishna Pratap Sahi 
Bahadur, K. C. I. E., counted a hundred and one princes as 
having preceded him on the gudai, the founder of the family 
having been Raja Bir Sein, who, taking the vegeme of each 
scion of the family to have lasted for an average period of at 
least twenty-five years, must have flourished sometime during 
the sixth or seventh century before the Christian Era. 

It would appear from the genealogical tree above referred 
to that the patronymic of the first fifteen princes of the 
dynasty was “Sein;” but Raja Jaggat, who was sixteenth 
in order of descent, changed it and assumed the patronymic 
of “ Singh,” which continued to be used by his successors 
down to the 82nd degree. Raja Jayamall, however, the 
83rd in order of descent, changed the title of “ Singh,” 
and assumed that of “ Mall,” which was also used as a 
patronymic by his three immediate successors, Rajas Pratab 
Mall, Gulab Mall and Maharaja Kalyan Mall. The 
title of ‘ Sahi,” which is the patronymic now in use in 
this family, came into vogue during the time of Maharaja 
Khem Karan Sahi Bahadur, who was 87th in the order of 
descent. The earlier scions of the family, down to the 85th 
remove, employed the title of Raja simply; the title of 
Maharaja appears to have been conferred on the 86th prince, 
Kalyan Mall, and that of Maharaja Bahadur on the 87th prince, 
Khem Karan Sahi, by the Emperor of Dehli. 

The members of the Hutwa family are Bagachhia Brahmans, 
a caste to which the Maharajas of Benares, Bettiah and Tikari, 
as alsothe scions of the other aristocratic houses of Behar, 
belong. Under the uldéchdr, or rule of inheritance, preva- 
lent in the family, the Raj, as an impartible estate, usually 
descends, with its incident titles and honours, to the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of the younger sons, who are styled Babus 
and are allowed, for their maintenance, a Babuana allowance, 
either in cash or in landed property, which, however, in the 
event of their dying without issue, reverts to the corpus of 
the parent estate. This rule of inheritance, which has prevailed 
in the family from before the time of Maharaja Fateh Sahi, 
received additional authoritative force from the decision of 
the Privy Council in what is known as the great Hutwa Raj 
case. 
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Nothing is known about the lives and times of the earlier 
princes of this dynasty. But certain traditions are extant 
regarding Maharaja Jubraj Sahi Bahadur, who was ninety- 
fifth in order of descent, and who is said to have flourished 
in the time of Akbar. His was a troublous reign, for he 
had to cope with a formidable antagonist, in the person of 
a neighbouring chief, Raja Kabul Muhammad, of Barharia, 
This Mahomedan nobleman, who, in contravention of the 
Imperial authority, had set himself up as a semi-independent 
chief in South Behar, had been constantly encroaching upon 
the dominions of Maharaja Jubraj Sahi. The latter made war 
on him, but was worsted in several engagements. Tradition 
says that, while he was retreating with a handful of followers 
through a jungle, after being defeated for the last time by 
the Mahomedan chief, the goddess Bhawani appeared to him 
in a dream and unfolded to him a tale of the woe and misery 
which she had suffered during the veg?me of the Mahomedans. 
She encouraged the Maharaja to persist in his attempts to stem 
the tide of invasion, promised to assist him in his! endeavours, 
and told him of an omen which would betoken the success or 
otherwise of his enterprise. ‘The moment you start on your 
journey,” she said, “you will see a jackal and a snake. Salute 
the former and kill the latter.” When about to start on a fresh 
expedition against the Mahomedan chief, the Maharaja saw a 
jackal and a snake, whereupon he worshipped the former and 
killed the latter. In the ensuing battle, which was fought at a 
place called Ramchandrapur, and situated a mile to the east of 
Thaway, the country seat of H. H. the tate Maharaja Baha- 
dur, Maharaja Jubraja Sahi succeeded in inflicting a crushing 
defeat on Kabul Mahommad, who was killed during the engage- 
ment. The result of this victory was that Pargana Sipah 
passed into the hands of Maharaja Jubraj Sahi, whose descend- 
ants are still in possession of it. 

The next chief of whom we have any account is Maharaja 
Sardar Sahi, who was 98th in order of descent. Popular tradi- 
tion says that he led an expedition against the Raja of Majhauli, 
in the Gorakhpur District, and, having taken the fortress of that 
chief by storm, had it razed to the ground __ But he followed up 
this victory by patching up a peace with the defeated Raja, on 
the latter's undertaking not to display his insignia of royalty, 
vig., the banner and the drum, till he should succeed in retaking 
them from the Hosseypur (Hutwa) Rajas in battle. 

Maharaja Sardar Sahi had two sons, vzz., Sarabdann Sahi and 
Fateh Sahi. The eldest, Sarabdann Sahi, having predeceased 
his father, the younger son, Fateh Sahi, succeeded Maharaja 
Sardar Sahi on the gudd7. It is, however, only from the time 
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of Maharaja Fateh Sahi Bahadur, who flourished about the 
latter half of the last century, that we have any authentic 
account of the Hosseypur, or Hutwa Raj. 

After the Emperor of Delhi had conferred on the East India 
Company the Dewany of the provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, Maharaja Fateh Sahi refused to acknowledge the Com- 
pany’s right to demand and collect the revenue, and engaged in 
open hostilities against it. In 1767, when the Revenue Collector 
of Saran demanded from him the revenue due from him, Fateh 
Sahirefused to pay the same, and resisted the Company’s 
troops who had been sent against him in consequence. But, 
at last, being hard pressed by the Company's forces, he re- 
treated into the jungle which existed at that time on the 
border-land between Gorakhpur, then part and parcel of the 
dominions of the Vizier of Oudh, and the province of Behar. He 
now began to lead a predatory life, and, sallying out of his re- 
treat in the jungle, raided the adjoining district, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, harassed the Company's troops 
stationed in that quarter and harried the villages. 

On account of the depredations committed by him, the work of 
collecting the revenue was much interrupted. In the meantime, 
the Hosseypur Raj had been farmed out to one Govindram, 
whom he put to death in the course of a foray which he made 
into the district in 1772. The Collector of Sircar Saran, seeing 
that the revenue could not be collected regularly so long as 
Fateh Sahi continued his depredations, recommended the Pro- 
vincial Council of Patna that the rebel chief should be persuaded 
to submit to the Company on the promise of an allowance being 
cranted to him by the latter. Fateh Sahi came to Patna, 
however, and stoutly denied baving had any hand in the affair 
which had resulted in the death of Govindram, and the Govern- 
ment, believing his statements, not only pardoned him, but fixed 
an allowance for his maintenance, whereupon he promised to 
remain quietly with his family at Hosseypur. 

After his pardon and return to Hosseypur, the Company's 
Government, which had kept the Hosseypur Estate under 
seer tahsil for a term of one year, farmed out the estate, on the 
strength of Raja Cheyt Singh of Benares having stood security 
for the regular payment of revenue by him, to Babu Basant 
Sahi, a cousin of the rebellious chief, Fateh Sahi, in recognition 
of the loyal services rendered to if by the latter in having assist- 
ed it with his retainers and done all in his power to arrest that 
rebel chief. 

But Fateh Sahi’s bellicose spirit, which had lain dormant 
within him for a short time, burst forth afresh, and, after lead- 
ing a quiet life for two months, he again retreated into 
the Gorakhpur jungles, renewed his hostilities against the 
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Company’s Government and resumed his depredations. The 
officers entrusted with the collection of revenue began to 
complain bitterly of the depredations committed by him 
Early in May 1775, the Provincial Council of Patna 
received information from Lieutenant Erskine, who was in 
command of two battalions of sepoys stationed in the Hosseypur 
District, to the effect that Fateh Sahi had made a raid on 
Yadopur—a village six coss from Burrah Gang, the modern 
village of Barragaon, alias Line Bazar, the second name having 
its origin in the existence there of a military cantonment where 
the Company’s troops used to be stationed in the last century— 
and that he had taken Mir Jhummal, the then Superintendent 
of Government Revenue, and Babu Basant Sahi by surprise, 
and put them and the majority of their attendants to a 
violent death. After murdering Babu Basant Sahi; Fateh Sahi 
sent the murdered chief's head to his widow, who, placing 
the gruesome relic on her lap, immolated herself on the 
funeral pyre, and, before breathing her last, pronounced 
a terrible curse against such of her descendants as should 
so far forget the violence done to her husband as to 
partake of food with Fateh Sahi or his descendants. To this 
her dying injunction the successive Maharajas of Hutwah 
have so far religiously adhered that they do not even partake 
of a fruit or touch a drop of water while travelling through a 
certain part of the Gorakhpur District which is in the posses: 
sion of the Tamkootia Rajas—the lineal descendants of Fateh 
Sahi and the inheritors of that rebel chief’s dominions in that 
district. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Erskine had set out from Sewan 
with a detachment of sepoys and had given chase to the rebel 
chief and his retainers ; but, after arriving at the scene of action 
he came to know that Fateh Sahi had retreated, laden with rich 
booty, into the Bank Jugginee jungle, which was in the domi- 
nions of Nawab Asafuddawla of Oudh, after murdering the 
defenceless people and robbing them of their valuables. 
Fateh Sahi had now under hima regular battalion of trained 
horsemen and matchlockmen, which went on_ increasing, 
because of the enlistment of large bodies of lawless fakirs 
and banditti who came flocking in to join his standard. 
He thus led the life of a robber chief, constantly sallying 
out from his retreat in the Bank Jugginee jungle, harass- 
ing the Company’s troops stationed in that quarter, and 
levying contributions from the inhabitants of the district in 
the neighbourhood. Things continued in this state till the 
year 1808, when Fateh Sahi, ina fit of repentance, suddenly 
became a religious mendicant, and gave up his property. in 
the Gorakhpur District to his family. His wife and his four 
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sons then applied to the Company’s Government, praying that 
the Hosseypur Estate might be restored to them, as being the 
rightful owners thereof; but this application was rejected. 
Areemurdhan Sahi, one of the rebel chief's sons, again applied 
in 1816 and 1821, and preferred similar claims, which 
were, in both cases rejected, The great grandson of Fateh 
Sahi instituted in June 1829 a regular suit for the recovery 
of the Raj, which was, however, dismissed on the ground of 
being barred by limitation. In 1848, the last attempt at the 
recovery Of the Hutwa Raj appears to have been made, but, 
like the preceding ones, it also failed. 

After the murder of Babu Basant Sahi, the Company’s 
Government took his son, Babu Mahesh Dutt Sahi, under its 
protection ; and Babu Mahesh Dutt Sahi continued, like his late 
father, to render faithful and loyal services to the Company’s 
Government. At this time he was under the tutelage of Dijoo 
Singh, a talukdar of the district and a faithful servant of 
the family. This talukdar, while acting as the guardian of 
the late Babu Basant Sahi’s son, had rendered, invaluable 
service to the Company's Government by placing at its 
disposal a battalion of troops which he had raised at his own 
expense, and had assisted it by trying to arrest the rebel chief 
Fateh Sahi. He had also directed his attention towards restoring 
order and peace to the districts which had been thrown into utter 
confusion by the depredations committed by Fateh Sahi. But 
the circumstances of the talukdar and his ward were much 
straitened owing to his having had to perform these loyal services 
tothe Government. In 1778, therefore, Babu Mahesh Dutt 
Sahi applied to the Revenue Council of Patna, praying that the 
zamindary of Husseypur might be granted him, and the Council, 
taking the distressed circumstances of the petitioner into con- 
sideration, recommended that “ Fateh Sahi should be declared 
to have forfeited his zemindary and that it should be bestowed 
on that young man.” The Supreme Government, however, 
did not show his claim the consideration it deserved, but 
shelved his petition and put him off with the vague promise 
that, when, with his assistance, the Government should have 
apprehended the person of Fateh Sahi, it would pay proper 
attention to his pretensions and services. 

In 1784, accordingly, Babu Mahesh Dutt Sahi again applied, 
praying that a sanad for the zamindary and malikana of Pargana 
Husseypur might be granted him. But nothing satisfactory 
came of this petition either. The Government simply wrote to 
the Committee of Revenue saying that, should they think it 
advisable to invest the petitioner with the zemindary of Hussey- 
pur, it would be done on the express conditions of his 
effectually suppressing the depredations of Fateh Sahi, and, 
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if possible, delivering up his person to Government within the 
term of one year. At the same time, they inserted a clause in 
his sanad to the effect that, in the event of his failing ip 
obtaining these ends, either from negligence or any other cause 
that might be deemed unsatisfactory by Government upon a 
report thereof, which the committee was directed to make to 
the Government on the expiration of the then current Behar 
year, he would subject himself to immediate dispossession with 
the loss of every other interest which he might hold in the 
land in question. 

When the Government was about to proclaim Babu Mahesh 
Dutt Sahi the rightful successor of the rebel chief Fateh Sahi, 
and to confer upon him the Husseypur Raj, the Babu died, 
in 1198 F. S., leaving an infant son, Babu—afterwards Maha. 
raja—Chhattardhari Sahi Bahadur. But the estate remained 
as before in the hands of the East India Company. 

In 1790, when the Decennial Settlement was in contempla- 
tion, the question what should be done with the confiscated 
Husseypur Estate cropped up for decision before the Govern- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. In June of that year, Mr, Collector 
Montgomerie, who had received instructions to dispose of 
all lands being “the immediate property of the Company,” 
informed the- Board of Revenue that there were no lands with- 
in his District answering to that description, unless the lands 
forming the confiscated zemindary of Husseypur and another 
estate similarly circumstanced were of the kind referred to, In 
July of that year, the Board of Revenue, in submitting this 
letter to the Supreme Government, recommended that such 
portion of the Husseypur Estate as had been the property of 
Fateh Sahi should be declared confiscated and sold. But, in 
reply to the Board’s recommendation, the Supreme Govern- 
ment directed “that such part of Husseypur as was stated 
by the Collector to have been the real property of the rebel 
Fateh Sahi, should be conferred on the infant son of the late 
Mahesh Dutt, after the usual publication had been made.” In 
November 1790, the Collector of Saran reported that “no 
admissible claim had been preferred to the lands ordered to 
be confirmed to Chhattardhari Sahi.” On the strength of this 
report, the Board of Revenue, in January 1791, recommended 
that the late Babu Mahesh Dutt Sahi’s infant son, Babu Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi, “should be declared proprietor of the land in 
Husseypur which belongs to Fateh Sahi,” Acting on this re- 
commendation of the Board, the Supreme Government, on 
the 21st January 1791, passed the final order conferring the 
confiscated Husseypur Estate on Babu Chhattardhari Sahi. 
But, at that time, the grantee was only a minor of five years 
old, aud the management of the newly-settled estate was taken 
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over by an administrative body composed of several Revenue 
Officers of the Government, and presided over by the-Collector, 
the prototype of the Court of Wards of the present day. 
In October, 1802, Babu Chhattardhari Sahi came: of age 
and eatered into a formal engagement with the Company for 
the payment of the annual revenue to it; and the Revenue 
Officers who had managed the estate during Babu Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi’s minority, made over charge of it to him and 
issued a proclamation directing the raiyats and tenants to pay 
their respective rents to him. Thus Babu Chhattardhari Sahi 
obtained direct possession of his estate, which is: knownias 
the Hutwa Raj. 

After his succession to the Husseypur Estate, Babu Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi continued to discharge his duties as a faithful and 
loyal subject of the British Government, and availed himself 
of every opportunity to show his loyalty..to the. British 
Throne. He removed his capital from Husseypur to Hutwa,, 
where he built commodious palaces and other buildings. 
In July, 1837, the title of “ Maharaja Bahadur” was con- 
ferred on him by the British Government. When a rebel- 
lion broke out among the hill-tribes of the Santhal Parganas, 
Maharaja Chhattardhari Sahi Bahadur came forward, as a 
loyal subject of the Crown, and rendered 'yeoman’s service 
to the Government by promptly executing all orders issued 
by the authorities of the Saran District for supplies, &c. 
During the Indian Mutiny also he proved himself a ‘statinch 
ally of the British Government; his loyalty was never fora 
moment doubted, and from the very outset of the rébellion, 
he greatly assisted the Government by furnishing supplies, | 
carriage, &c., guarding the ghats with levies of men ‘raised 
by himself, and otherwise assisting it in the work of preserving - 
peace and order. sen | 

Again, when Mutiny. broke out in the Districts of Gorakh- : 
pur and Shahabad in June 1857, he kept the Government: 
informed of the movements and intentions of the rebels there 
and adopted such effective measures for the preservation of 
peace and order, that there was not, even in a single village in 
the district of Saran, any sign of disaffection on the part of the 
people, notwithstanding that the adjoining district of Gorakh- 
pur was at that time the theatre of anarchy and rapine. At 
this critical moment, he collected.a large number of his retainers 
and, at considerable expense, employed them to protect the © 
offices and the private houses of the officials in the district. - 
When a large body of mutinous troops appeared at Sahanpur, ’ 
a short way from Sewan—the head-quarters of the Sub- 
Division of that name—he assisted Mr. Lynch, the Magistrate , 
In charge of that station, with horses and men; engaged’ 
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the mutineers, and succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat 
on them. In recognition of the services rendered by him to 
the Government in suppressing the Mutiny in the Gorakhpur 
District, the Government recommended that the confiscated 
Mahals of the rebels there should be settled with Maharaja 
Chhattardhari Sahi. But his exertions in assisting the Govern- 
ment to suppress the Mutiny told severely on his health, which 
had already been enfeebled by old age, and, after lingering for 
some time, he died at Hutwa on the afternoon of the 16th 
March, 1858. 


It will appear from the subjoined genealogical tree — 


Raja Kartal na Bahadur. 




















| 
Raja Sariar Sahi Babu Indrajeet Sahi, 
| | 
l ' 4S | ati 
Sarabdawn Sahi—died Raja Fateh Sahi Babu Basant Sahi Babu Iswari Prasad 
before his father. Sahi—died without 
| heirs. 
Babu Roshan Sahi—died Babu Mahesh Dutt 
before his father with- Sahi. 
out issue. | 
Maharaja Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi 
Bahadur. 
i 
| | 
Babu Ramsahay Sahi—died Babu Prithipal Sahi—died 
before his father. before his father. 
| 
| | | 
Babu Ugrapratap Babu Deoraj Babu Tilakdhari Babu Birpratap 
Sahi. Sahi, Sahi. Sahi. 


rm ne Sahi Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Krishnapratap Sahi Bahadur, K.C.L.E. 
l | 

Maharaj Kumar Guru Mahadevasram Prasad Sahi. 


that Maharaja Chhattardhari Sahi had two sons, named Ram- 
sahai Sahi and Prithipal Sahi, both of whom died during the 
life-time of their father. Babu Ramsahay Sahi left two sons, 
viz., Babu Ugrapratap Sahi and Bahu Deoraj Sahi; and Babu 
Prithipal Sahi also left two sons, vzz., Babus Tilakdhari Sahi 
and Birpratap Sahi. At the time of Maharaja Chhattardhari 
Sahi’s death, all of his four grandsons were alive. Babu Ugra- 
pratap had one son, named Babu Rajendrapratap Sahi, whom 
the old Maharaja loved almost to distraction. 

Maharaja Chhattardhari Sahi had all along expressed the 
wish that, after his demise, his favourite great-grandson, Babu 
Rajendraprotap Sahi, should succeed him on the gudai of 
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the Hutwa Raj. But Babu Ugrapratap Sahi, father of Babu 
Rajendrapratap Sahi, who, being the eldest grandson, could 
prefer a claim to succeed to the Raj by right of primogeniture, 
thought it prudent to waive his right in favour of his only son, 
Babu Rajendrapratap Sahi, who, consequently, succeeded his 
sreat-grandfather on the guddz, On the 23rd November, 1858, 
Mr., afterwards Sir Cecil, Beadon, informed Babu Rajendra- 
pratap that the Governor-General in Council had been pleased 
to bestow on him the title of Maharaja Bahadur in succession 
to his late great-grandfather, 

Maharaja Rajendrapratap had also rendered loyal services 
to the British Government in the suppression of the Mutiny, 
which were acknowledged by the Commissioner of Patna, in a 
letter dated the 29th July 1850, couched in the following 
terms :—‘ The aid and assistance which you, from loyalty and 
devotion to the Government, rendered to the authorities of the 
district at the time of the Mutiny, for the purpose of expelling 
the rebels, have given me much satisfaction. The Government 
of Bengal also expressed its acknowledgments to Maharaja 
Rajendrapratap Sahi for his ready and cordial co-operation with 
the authorities. It was, however, in October 1860, that the 
Government of India, by way of reward for the loyal and valu- 
able services rendered to it by Maharaja Rajendrapratap Sahi 
and his illustrious predecessor, the late Maharaja Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi, conferred on the former “the proprietary right in 
confiscated villages (of the notorious rebel Kumar Singh) in 
Shahabad yielding a gross rental of 20,000 Rupees according 
to recent enquiry, and assigned in perpetuity to Government 
at Rupees 10,000 a year.’ 

In 1869 the Maharaja was granted the privilege of private 
entrée to Government House. 

It was in the time of Maharaja Rajendrapratap Sahi that the 
cause celebre known as the Hutwa Raj case took place. In this case 
Babus Tilakdhari Sahi and-Birpratap Sahi,sons of the late Babu 
Prithipal Sahi, and grandsons of the late Maharaja Chhattar- 
dhari Sahi, sued Maharaja Rajendrapratap Sahi and others 
to establish their right to a moiety of the entire moveable and 
immoveable property left by Maharaja Chhattardhari, and 
to cancel a Will executed by him. This suit was at first tried 
by the District Court of Saran, which, after going into the 
merits of the case, dismissed it.° After its decision by the Dis- 
trict Court, Babu Tilakdhari Sahi withdrew from the litigation, 
leaving the other unsuccessful plaintiff to carry it on, 

Babu Birpratap preferred an appeal from the decree of the 
District Court to the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
which was also dismissed. The unsuccessful appellant there. 
upon preferred a second appeal to the Privy Council, which 
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after coming to the conclusion that the Courts below were right 
in holding that the estate granted to Maharaja Chhattardhari 
Sahi Bahadur in 1790 was the Raj of Husseypur, and that 
the right of succession to it from him was to be governed by 
law or custom which regulated its descent in the line of his 
ancestors, upheld the decisions of the lower Courts and dis- 
missed the appeal. 

Maharaja Rajendrapratap Sahi died in 1871, leaving an 
only minor son, the late Maharaja Sir Krishnapratap Sahi 
Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Krishnaprotap Sahi Bahadur was born in 
October 1857. At the time of Maharaja Rajendrapratap 
Sahi’s death, His Highness the late chief was only fourteen 
years old. On account of his minority, the management of the 
estate was made over by the Board of Revenue to the Court 
of Wards, which appointed Mr. Hodgkinson, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to be the Manager of the Raj, and Babu 
Bhubneshwar Dutt, of the Subordinate Executive Service, to be 
his Assistant. The estate was so ably managed by Mr. 
Hodgkinson and his talented Assistant, Babu Bhubneshwar Dutt, 
that, after defraying all the necessary expenses of the Raj, the 
management was able to invest the sum of about four lakhs 
and a half of rupees in Government Securities. But of this 
large sum, nearly three-fourths was subsequently spent 
in relieving the famine-stricken people during the terrible 
Behar famine of 1874, A survey of all the lands appertaining 
to the Raj was commenced during the time of the Court of 
Wards and finished in 1875. The Court of Wards not only 
directed its attenticn towards improving the estate and develop- 
ing its resources, but caused a sound and liberal education to 
be imparted to His Highness. He possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the English language and could speak it fluently. 
He also used to take a keen and intelligent interest in all the 
burning questions of the day. 

His Highness attained his majority in 1874, and, on the 31st 
August of that year, was duly installed on the ancestral guddz, 
amidst much rejoicing, by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
After his accession to the guddi, His Highness appointed Mr. 
Hodgkinson's assistant, the late lamented Babu Bhubneshwar 
Dutt, to be the Manager of his estates. Babu Bhubneshwar con- 
ducted the management so ably that the Hutwa Raj took its 
place among the most efficiently administered estates in the 
province of Behar. The Raj would not have been what it is 
at the present day, had it not pveen for Babu Bhubneshwar’s 
high talents and distinguished administrative abilities. Under 
his efficient management, numerous permanent works of im- 
provement and utility were undertaken and finished, not only 
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within the precincts of the town of Hutwa, but all over the 
estate. The resources of the Raj were also considerably 
developed in his time. 

After Babu Bhubneshwar’s death, His Highness appointed 
Babu Bipinbihari Bose, B.A., a gentleman of great parts who 
had formerly acted as Assistant to the late Manager, to be the 
Chief Manager of the Estate, and Babu Devendranath Dutt 
as Dewan and Joint Manager. The work of administration 
has been carried on by them also with much success, as will be 
evident from the fact that the gross rent-roll of the Raj, which 
was eight lakhs during the Court of Wards’ management, has 
now risen to over twelve lakhs of rupees, and that, after 
defraying the increased expenditure of the Estate, they have 
been able to save the magnificent sum of sixty lakhs of rupees, 
which is kept in a reserve treasury. Under their manage- 
ment, the architectural aspect of the town of Hutwa has 
been considerably beautified by the erection of several hand- 
some buildings, among which may be mentionec the new 
palace, which contains a magnificently furnished and decorated 
Durbar Hall. This Hall, which is daintily painted and gilded 
and decorated with numerous huge and magnificent crystal chan- 
deliers and with its walls hung with the life-size portraits of all 
the crowned heads of Europe, is said to be one of the finest in 
India. Notwithstanding the non-existence of a municipality, 
the sanitary arrangements of the town have been considerably 
improved. Its clean-kept and well-metalled roads are swept 
and watered daily by a regular conservancy and street-water- 


ing establishment told off for the purpose. Numerous other , 


improvements have also been effected all over the estate, in the 
shape of the construction of roads, bridges and embankments ; 
many wells have been sunk and tanks excavated for the use 
of men and cattle-and—for irrigation purposes, and several 
beautiful and extensive orchards of fruit trees have been plant- 
ed for the purpose of furnishing the poorer classes of the people 
and way-farers with fruit. 

The Cadastral Survey of Behar which was first initiated in 
the Hutwa Raj Estate under the order of the Government of 
Bengal has, with the hearty co-operation of the Raj officials, 
been nearly brought to a successful termination, and has re- 
sulted in the addition to the rent-roll of the Estate of an in- 
crease of nearly sixty thousands of rupees, 7 

His Highness had not only always expressed his sympathy 
with all the public and private philanthropic movements of the 
day, but had also ever been foremost to open his purse-strings 
liberally in order to promote their objects. In short, it might 
be said of him, as was said of an English sovereign, that 

“He had a tear of pity and a hand open as day for 
melting charity.” 
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As instances of His Highness’ large-minded and catholic 
liberality, may be mentioned his benefaction of Rs. 25,000 to 
the Bankipore Industrial School (now merged in the recently 
founded Behar School of Engineering), which was established 
to commemorate the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to that town; another donation of a similar amount 
was made in aid of the Patriotic Fund which was __ started 
for the purpose of providing creature-comforts to the British 
soldiers engaged in the Afghan War of 1877-78, and yet 
another of the same amount was given by him to the Munici- 
pality of Benares in order to aid it in carrying to a successful 
close the much needed drainage works of that city. 

His Highness was a model landlord, and always had the 
well-being of his tenantry at heart. 

His Highness received a medal of distinction, struck in com- 
memoration of the visit of H.R. H. the Prince of Wales to 
India in 1874-75, and another in 1877 at the Imperial Assem- 
blage of Delhi, on the occasion of the Proclamation of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria as Empress of India. 
In 1889 he was created a Knight Commander of the Exalted 
Order of the Indian Empire. He was exempted from personal 
appearance in the Civil Courts, and was entitled to take with 
him, outside the limits of the Saran District, one hundred armed 
retainers. He was further granted the privilege of private 
entrée to Government House. He was several times offered 
seats in the Government Legislative Councils, but he declined 
to accept them on private grounds, 

He was a good Sanskrit scholar and has left a large library, 
which, in addition to printed works in the Sanscrit language, 
includes a collection of valuable and rare Sanskrit MSS. 

After occupying the guddiz of the Hutwa Raj for nearly 22 
years, His Highness breathed his last on the 20th October, 
1896, after a painful and lingering illness of six months. He 
has left a son aged about four years, and a daughter nearly a 
year old. The minor Maharaj Kumar Guru Mahadevasram 
Prasad Sahi is heir to the guddz of the Hutwa Raj; but, on 
account of his minority, the management of the estate has 
been taken over by the Court of Wards, 

The armorial bearings of.the Maharajas of Hutwa consist 
of a shield surmounted with two swords and supported by 
two tigers, and have underneath a scroll inscribed with the 
Sanskrit motto. 
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ArT. IIIL.—FROM A WANDERER’S NOTE BOOK. 
THE MOURNING OF MOSCOW. 


vov ‘pota howioccoOe ta révOima, viv avendvat, 
vow vaxw0e Adder Taca yphupata Kai wrEOV atut 


NGmBave tots wetaotse, 
THE LAMENT FOR BION. 


OSCOW is shrouded in black*. The great city, from the 
towered Kremlin in the midst to the mean, ungracious 
outskirts, still bends under a crushing blow ; its pain is written 
with entire sincerity on every face, The careless life of the 
footpaths, the busy life of the markets, the insignificant round 
of trifles that make up the visible activity of the city, are 
hushed into deep, hardly understood grief. The eyes of all, 
from the magnates to the nomads of the pavement, are veiled 
from the streets and houses before them, fixed on two pictures 
far away—one, the mountains of Livadia, where a green mantle 
of oaks, magnolias, olives, sweeps down the hill side to the 
Euxine. The other a mist-wreathed spire beside the grey Neva, 
marking the last resting-place of their kings. 

The people of Moscow, Russia’s hundred millions with them, 
are rapt away from the things of the present to the contem- 
plation of these two pictures. Their eyes are bent on the 
central figure in each: in the one, a great man dying; in the 
other, a great man dead. 

Whoever doubts the unity of Russia's life ; whoever doubts 
that her ruler is a ruler indeed, and not in name only; whoever 
doubts that the life of the people is bound up in unity with 
the life of the ruler, should look now on the sincerity of the 
nation’s sorrow, | 

One can hardly behold the profound grief of Russia without 
two mingled feelings—deepest sympathy with the people's 
mourning, and profound envy that there are still lands where 
the flame of united national life burns with all-consuming bright- 
ness, and that we are no longer among their number. 

You have only to enter the great cathedrals of Moscow, of 
any city in the Russian Empire, to feel how strongly, how 
passionately, beats the heart of the nation’s loss. 

In the forty shrines of the Kremlin, or the great temple of 
the Saviour—rising like a golé-crowned pyramid of marble, 





* Though the present tense is no longer applicable to the events which 
were the immediate occasion of this paper, it has been thought that more 
would be dost than gained by altering its original form, The interest 
which attaches to it as a presentment of the writer’s impressions regarding 
the genius and destiny of the Russian nation remains unimpaired.—ED. 
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to commemorate the last invader’s ruin—, or in the countless 
cathedrals and churches of her cities, one may learn yet 
another lesson of Russia’s life. 

One may learn that here, in Moscow, in Rus3ia, the faith of 
the people is no dead thing, no lingering relic of the past, 
waiting for decent oblivion ; but a mighty power, a great reality 
that wraps the whole life of the people; present in their sor- 
rows, in their joys; a strong support for them now, in the day 
of their great loss. 

A religion with hardly anything in it of theology, hardly 
anything of dogma; very littlethat the opening eyes of men 
may find to be illusive, much that wide open eyes may see 
to be lasting truth. A deep recognition of higher law; a 
sense of the reality and holiness of things; a firm faith in 
enduring good. Even in its outward forms,a religion full of 
beauty , as in the evening service, in the great temple of the 
Saviour. The dome, the arches, the aisles, shrouded in dark- 
ness, overshadow, in quiet rest, the crowded, silent, worshippers, 
A Greek chaunt, low, melodious, rises through the dark air. 
A little flame, glimmering for a moment under the great dome, 
begins to circle slowly through the whole cathedral, leaving 
everywhere in its pathway bright tongues of flame, till tne 
dome and corridors all gleam with brightness—a second sunrise 
of the world ; a fit symbol of the ineffable light. 

Between the great cathedral and the Kremlin flows the 
Moskwa river, the original of the city’s name. From the river- 
bank rises the acropolis of Russia, girt with a long, crenelated 
wall of many towers. Across the broad space within, a city 
of white marble and gold; cathedrals and imperial homes, 
High above soars the bell-tower of Ivan the Mighty ; its great 
golden cupola, borne aloft on a broad, snow-white shaft, catches 
the gleam of a hundred golden domes and cupolas beneath, 
and flashes it upward into the blue. 

On the consecrated mound of the Kremlin was laid the foun- 
daticn-stone of the Russian Empire. Every building, every 
tower, every court-yard here is full of history of a nation’s 
power and a nation’s faith, growing up together in united 
strength, full of the magnificent hope of youth, 

The whole white fabric of the Kremlin, rising in a forest 
of towers and domes, wrapped in the lucent air, breathes out 
poetry and mystery, like Cleo’s half opened scroll. 

Seen thus from the bank of the Moskwa river, the Kremlin 
is one of the most beautiful and original spectacles in the world ; 
a fit successor to the Seven Wonders of the past. The Kremlin 
is the story of Russia in stone. At sight of it, the great 
epochs of Russia’s history rise up again before the windows of 
memory, Clearest of all, alone free from the taint of blood 
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the reign of the dead Emperor, beginning with the day, not 
fourteen years ago, when all Russia was startled into horror by 
the tragedy of Alexander the Second. 

A wonderful difference there is between the sorrowing of 
the nation then and now. Then sorrow was kindled to flame 
by wrath and a fever wherewith the whole State shook ; a fever 
that had begun nearly forty years ago, in the golden dreams of 
self-emancipation ; had grown through the years of reckless 
change and Utopian fancy that succeeded; had gathered strength 
in the inevitable days of recoil and retrogression, when the golden 
dreams were suddenly dissipated, when the glittering bubble 
burst. Still the fever of the nation grew, in the period of pros- 
tration that followed the Balkan War, till it culminated in the 
terrible death of the Emancipator. 

When the news of Alexander the Second’s death first swept 
as fire over Russia, it was received with wild incredulity. 

To incredulity, as indubitable tidings came, succeeded terrible 
certainty, horror and wrath; and these together kindled the 
sorrow of the Russian people into a _ passion of revenge, 
rather than a passion of grief. 

Yet, in spite of all lamentations, there was in wiser hearts 
a deeply hidden relief that a reign so fraught with storm and 
strife was at an end, that a monarch so impetuous and un- 
stable had found rest at last. 

In the feverish days, so hardly realisable now, that immediately 
followed Alexander the Second’s death, two striking events 
showed very dramatically the character of his successor. A 
stern proclamation reminded the nobles of Russia that their 
privileges were only the complement of their duties, and that 
from these duties they must have grievously failed, before 
their country could have fallen into its wild delirium of fever, 
Then, the nobles were indignant and incredulous ; they have 
since understood their mistake. 

The second event was even more dramatic. For the first . 
time in,the history of Russia, every male subject of the ‘Tsarge” 
from twelve years old and upward, took the oath of allegiance 
to his ruler. Children, youths, old men, every soldier in the 
army, gathered together in the cathedrals, the churches, the 
public squares of the cities; raised their right hands toward 
heaven, and swore, in the sight of the highest and_ holiest, 
faithfully to obey and guard their monarch, to the last drop of 
blood in their veins. 

A memorable sight it was ; the close ranks, bareheaded, with 
uplifted right hands, repeating, sentence by sentence, the words 
of the oath. The quiet voices of the multitude, half whispering 
only, gathered a volume and resonance as of distant thunder. 

Then, whoever saw and heard, might have learned what 
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their land and their ruler mean to Russia's hundred millions, 
For them, loyalty and allegiance are no ceremony, but the 
crown of national life, a profound, living reality, a sacrament 
of religion—of a religion believed in. 

From that day of taking the oath, the nation’s fever began 
to abate. The whole land no longer trembled witn doubt and 
suspicion, so that no man could look with open trust in the 
face of his fellow; brother doubting brother, father and son 
keeping watch upon each other. The sense of public security 
that had been altogether lost, was restored; it grew 
stronger year by year, till to fever succeeded the quiet days 
of convalescence; and convalescence slowly changed to fer- 
fect health. 

In all this great healing that penetrated a mighty empire 
from its centre to its utmost borders, one force only was oper- 
ative—the personal character of Alexander the Third. Hard- 
ly any striking act of the dead ruler’s reign can be cited; 
nothing at all to set beside the theatrical deeds of his father. 
Alexander the Third’scourage, high honour, and sincerity wrought 
the change, unaided by exterior help, The strength and quiet- 
ness Of the Emperor’s heart spread slowly, surely, to the 
utmost limits of his dominions ; from the mountains of Persia to 
the Arctic seas ; from the Vistula to the shores of the Pacific, 

So deep had quiet peace wrapt Russia, that, in those sad, last 
days, the whole people could almost hear, in the silence, the 
failing heart-beats of their monarch, far away on the Crimean 
hills—a man who had within him something of the eternal 
silence, something of the everlasting peace. His latest words to 
his Queen were : “ Try to find peace ; I am in perfect peace.” 
Thus speaking, in perfect consciousness, he awakened from the 
dream of life. 

The universal issue had been laid before him in all simpli- 
city : whether to stand within the eye of honour, or through 
vileness to make the grand betrayal. The greatness of his 
responsibility only made more evident his perfect success : a 
life of honour, a death altogether to be envied. 

Passing from the banks of the Moskwa river, and entering 
the Kremlin through the gateway of the towered wall, one leaves 
the more visible sorrow of the city behind. 

Yet a note of mourning was not absent even here. Twice, in 
all the Kremlin’s two score churches, the mortuary service for 
the dead ruler has resounded ; plaintive and tragic, yet with an 
undertone of faith. For the first time, on the ninth day after 
the Emperor’s death, when, the Russian Church teaches, he 
entered the hall of the accusers ; for the second time, on the 
fortieth day, when he passed on to the Great Beyond. 

On mornings like this, when broad sunlight flows over the 
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Kremlin’ s singular beauty ; when towers and domes sleam 
silent in the ‘lucid air, it is difficult to remember that the Sla- 
yonic citadel has been the theatre of a whole series of national 
tragedies ; to every century a several calamity. 

In the early days, the Kremlin was Moscow ; and the history 
of the Central Russian princedom was little more than the 
history of the Kremlin. The city was founded about seven 
hundred and fifty years ago, in the green fields beside the 
Moskwa river, where Juri, a prince of the old Russian line, had 
murdered his host who owned the land. 

Moscow is a third Rome, wrote the old chroniclers—there 
will never be a fourth. The Capital was founded on a spot 
where they had dug up a bleeding head. Moscow also was 
built on blood, and destined, to the wonder of our enemies, to 
become a mighty Empire. 

For three centuries the destiny of the city was hid in gloom, 
illumined now and then by lurid flashes of fire from the burning 
walls. For three centuries the might of wild Asia, the Tartar 
armies, surged round Moscow, that, like a second Thermopyle, 
cuarded the western world from overwhelming barbarian hordes. 

With varying fortune, disaster never absent long, and new 
life triumphing again and again over disaster, the princes and 
people of Moscow fought against the Mongol Khans, Only 
after three long centuries of bitterest strife was the victory of 
Russia certain ; but the iron of this long danger entered into the 
soul of the people ; and from that time onward the dominant 
note of their life is resignation ; their songs even are full of 
sadness ; their national music is tinged with almost unendurable 
pathos, 

Unthanked, unrecognised, Russia had saved Europe ; but it 
almost seemed as if Russia’s own life had been sacrificed in the 
struggle. Thus, in the destiny of Russia there was always a 
note of wild tragedy ; and thus it was ordained that the peo- 
ple should be freed from the dangers of anarchy veiled under 
the form of oligarchy, not by a patriot hero, but by a phrensied 
tyrant ; a monster whose own hands slew his first-born son ; 
a ruler who, though full of genius, and blindly working out 
his nation’s fate, yet fully deserved his sombre title, Ivann 
the Terrible. 

Through two wéak reigns—his second son’s and Minister’s— 
the impulse of ascendancy that: Ivann the Terrible had given to 
his country, was carried on ; then, asthe oligarchy was broken 
and dead, a failure of successors left the Russian nation without 
a ruler, face to face with its own destiny. 

For a while the Russian people remained in uncertainty 
dumbly feeling after their true fate, Then the sense of national 
unity led them to a decision ; and they elected to embody that 
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unity in the person of a single ruler; to unite their national 
destiny with the destiny of a single house. And, from that 
day, the history of Russia has been bound up, through good 
report and evil report, with the history of the Romanoffs, The 
bonds have grown stronger with years; and to-day the life 
of the Tsars and the life of the people make up one united life, 

From the great tower of Ivan the Mighty, one looks down 
over the city; first the palaces and churches of the Kremlin, 
and then the streets and squares of Moscow beyond. Even 
when the black flags and banners cast their sombre shadows on 
the streets, the picture of the city is one of striking beauty, 
full of vivid colour, harmoniously grouped, and splendid in 
the shining air. Looking down from the great bell-tower at 
this vivid scene, one cannot but marvel at the mighty vitality 
of a city that has triumphed over so many calamities, calamities 
whose marks and records are visible on every hand. There 
a shrine, where some pestilence was stayed ; here a chapel, 
dedicated to some victory over the wild treachery of the 
Tartars; in a courtyard of the Kremlin, a disordered heap of 
cannon, brought hither for the destruction of Russia by her 
last invader; beyond the river, the cathedral of the Saviour, 
in memory of that invader’s downfall. 

And over all these monuments of danger, the life of the 
city rising triumphant, even in a time of mourning like this; 
a life that has expressed itself in the singular grace and sym- 
metry of Moscow, its matchless colour, and vivid light. 

Can it be that the old chroniclers were wiser than they knew, 
when they wrote that here was the third Rome ; that there 
would never be afourth? Can it be that in these words is 
hidden the real meaning of Russia's destiny ? 

The first Rome was the Rome of Romulus, the grand capital 
of ancient Europe, that drew towards it, and summed up in 
itself, all that was strongest in the Europe of the past. 

The second Rome was the Rome of Constantine, the city 
of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn,; a city that summed 
up within itself the power, the wisdom, the vice cf medizval 
Europe, blending together the dying spirit of the older Rome 
and the older Europe with the rising genius of the new. 

If the old chroniclers spoke truly, then Moscow, and Moscow 
alone, is the home and representative of the new genius of 
Europe in its fulness ; and proofs of this may be found abund- 
antly, 

For what are the two great powers of modern Europe, if we 
compare it as a totality with the great epochs of the past, that 
dominated the world for a season, and then passed away into 
the silence. The two great powers of Europe, it can hardly be 
doubted, are the King and the Church, First, kingship, 
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sovereignty for the people, in contrast with the old tyrannies of 
the past, that were sovereignty only for the king. Then the 
Church, in its better sense with its ideal of personal sacrifice 
and personal obliteration in the life and destiny of the race; 
personal sacrifice, for which a solace and justification are found 
in higher law; in the indestructible soul ;in the perpetual and 
final triumph of enduring good. 

These two ideals, kingship, sovereignty for the people, and 
the Church, the sacrifice of the individual to the people, find 
in the life of Russia that centres in Moscow their almost per- 
fect fulfilment. 

And it can hardly be doubted that, outside Russia, they find 
in Europe hardly any fulfilment at all. In what other country 
are kingship and the Church living, all-absorbing realities? 
It has been thought that they linger in England ; that there a 
happy practical solution of their problems has been found; a 
wise compromise between these survivals of the past and the 
new ideals of the future. 

These are rosy hopes ; yet the most eloquent Englishman of 
the century spent his long life in one lamentation for their 
vanity, in little disguised despair that, in England, the reality of 
both Church and kingship had long since departed for ever. 

There is another ideal than this we have spoken of ; there is 
the ideal of the individual, the sanctity of each single person. In 
the perfection of thisnew ideal, kingship, sovereignty for the 
people, would give place to the sovereign individual ; the 
church—the religion that sacrifices the person to the race—gives 
way to the sanctity of each separate life. To this new ideal, the 
countries of Western Europe were dimly groping, with their 
reformed religions that recognised the right of private judg- 
ment, yet retained a dogmatic theology ; with their constitu- 
tions that asserted the rights of persons, yet made possible the 
blind tyranny of the mass. 

To this ideal, perhaps, under happier auspices, with greater 
safeguards and riper experience, the dominant power of the 
New World may win its way, and open up a new epoch in the 
history of man. But even its most partial fulfilment will be 
reached by western Europe, if reached at all, by halting stages, 
with broken steps. : 

Having bid farewell to the great ideal of Europe, the unity 
and sanctity of the people, their force will hardly suffice to 
reach the other ideal, the sanctity of the individual. 

But, in the Russia of Moscow, the great ideal of Europe, 
with its kingship and its church, ie potently survives, Here, 
sovereignty for the people and sactfifice for the people, growing 
In strength and vitality since the first days of the Romanoffs, 
have found their perfect development, as they found an almost 
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ideal embodiment in the person of the dead Tsar. And a 
consciousness of this, profoundly felt, if not clearly formulat- 
ed, has given its keenest bitterness to the mourning of Moscow 
to-day. 

In the long line of Romanoffs, in whom the destiny and pur- 
pose of Russia has found personal embodiment, there have been 
many strong and commanding individuals. But two, and two 
only, have marked epochs of profound and far-reaching import. 

The first of these was the grand innovator, Peter the Great. 
With personal force no whit inferior to the personal force of 
[vann the Terrible, he tried to “ break open for Russia a win- 
dow to Europe ;’ to “ tear up the Russian tree from the soil of 
Asian barbarism, and plant it in the European garden.” And, 
toiling with enormous energy, almost, it seemed, he suc- 
ceeded. The potent stream of tendency that he inaugurated, 
flowed on for generations ; and its last visible sign was the. 
golden mist of innovation, that glittered, hardly thirty years 
ago, before the eyes of Alexander the Second. He would have 
followed in the steps of western Europe ; he would have led 
Russia to follow the halting steps that are never destined, it 
would seem, to reach their goal. 

But the genius of Russia’s destiny was too strong for him. 
After a generation of fever, he fell before the new evangels him- 
self had created ; and the recovering genius of Russia found 
embodiment in his son and successor, Alexander the Third. 

In a brief reign of less than fourteen years, Alexander the 
Third, with consummate wisdom, with consummate patience, 
has known how to turn the life of Russia back to its immemo- 
rial channel ; togive it a direction of high resolve and self- 
reverence, that, if untoward calamity hinders not, may lead 
his country to a perfect fruition of its ideal; to a complete 
fulfilment of the genius of Europe, which now finds its only 
resting place in Russia; the genius of sovereignty for the 
people and sacrifice for the people, the ideal of the sanctity 
of the race, 

The innovations of Peter the Great, with all their futility, 
found a fitting home among the mists of St. Petersburg, which 
owns the hot-headed monarch as joint patron with the pilot 
of the Galilean Lake. But the true genius of Russia, the genius 
of self-reverent resolve, that found its recovery under Alexan- 
der the Third, finds its only home in Moscow, under the 
shadows of the Kremlin. ! 

Moscow mourns its dead monarch to-day, and yet our 
sympathy for its mourning is mixed with envy—envy for the 
splendid destiny of Russia, a destiny to which her history 
hitherto is only a prelude and a beginning. 


C. J. 











ArT. I1V.—VICTOR DURUY AND FRENCH 
EDUCATION. 


I, 


be the concluding months of the year 1894, France had 
to mourn the death of three eminent men, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Victor Durvy and M. Burdeau*. But the “ grand 
Francais” was no longer so great, when he died, in the eyes 





* The following interesting vindication of M. Burdeau is published 
in a recent number of the London 7imes: 

A SLANDERED EX-MINISTER, 

M. Auguste Burdeau, ex- Minister of Marine, President of the Chamber, 
and one of the most conspicuous Frenchmen of late years, died poor, 
leaving his wife (now herself dead) and his children in the most precarious 
situation. This man, loved and respected by all who knew him, never 
knew rest. Having married the widow of his brother, who was herself 
poor, he adopted her children and thus increased his responsibilities, 
Now a rumour is spread about that in 1888 Burdeau received 75 ooof. 
as Panama bribery. His children’s guardians have therefore puvlished 
the following letter written by Burdeau in 1889 on the eve of a duel :— 

“ Paris, March 15, 1889, 10 p.m. 

“ My dear Wife,—If I die you will use the newspaper salaries still due to 
me to meet the immediate necessities of life, for you will not be able to 
count on my insurance money. That is cancelled by my duel. I beg you, 
as to the use of this money, to consult Coste, whose advice is good. 
You will then go to see Jules Ferry ; you will explein to him your situation. 
your burdens, your lack of fortune. I count on him to get for you 
a tobacco shop which will give you a livelihood. At the Ministry of 
Education also a sum will be granted vou out of the funds for the widows 
of professors and men of letters. Morel will direct youin this. I wish 
you to remain in France unless your situation becomes painful, You will 
leave Carlitos at boarding school if possible, but near you. Pethaps 
a bursary will be given him. May he but know howto profit by it! Teil 
him he has been my--great-—anxiety_ in dying, and that I have loved him 
as much as my own poor children. If he will comprehend his duty, 
he wiil be your consolation, and ina few years your mainstay. Let him 
become industrious and upright. I give him my blessing. Give Louise 
the education of which she is capable. I wish her to have enough to 
become the wife of some good man rather than to engage in teaching, 
She will be brave, she will have an: upright heart, she wiil sustain her 
mother in the trials of life. I place my hopesin her. As for my little 
Gabriel, make him remember me. He has a good disposition and an 
affectionate heart. May he, as he grows up, remain so. | leave life without 
fear, but 1 am very sad at leaving you alone, my loved ones. My dear 
wife, I have never ceased loving you a little more every day. You have 
given me peace, cheerfulness, and happiness. I thank you for it. Your 
name will be the last in my mind. Remember that | have never believed 
in the eternal separation of those who love each other. Farewell, all 
that I have loved in this world. I imprint here a last kiss for each of you, 
for my Carlitos, for my little Beyel, for my Baboche, and the longest for 
you, my adored Lucia. Zs amigo que te quiere hasta la muerte. 

“A. BURDEAU,” 
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of most of his countrymen ; the scandals connected with the 
Panama Canal had in part effaced his brilliant success at the 
Isthmus of Suez. Burdeau has acquired esteem, owing to his 
distinguished merit and his disinterestedness, which was signifi- 
cantly testified by his will, by which he left his family to 
the charge of the State, though he had filled some of its 
highest charges. Like Duruy, he had begun his career as a pro- 
fessor, and like him he had risen from the ranks of the people to 
a high ministerial position ; at the time of his decease he was 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. Yet, despite his qualifi- 
cations, Burdeau was little more than an able and devoted 
official, and had won no great renown as a statesman, though 
we should not forget that he was cut off almost at the com- 
mencement of his political career. 

The fate of Victor Duruy was very different ; he also was 
the architect of his own fortune; but his talents inaugurated 
a new era in France through his promotion of education, 
and he died at an advanced age, the most popular among 
contemporary French historians. 

Duruy was born in Paris in 1811, and was the son of a 
prosperous artizan, engaged in the artistic work of the State 
manufactory of the Gobelins. His father originally destined 
him for the same calling as himself; but when his love of 
learning showed itself at an early age, he was allowed a liberal 
education, of which he made a most excellent use, and he 
finally chose a professor's career. In this capacity he taught, 
first at Rheims, and afterwards at the Lyceé of Henri IV at Paris, 
He soon gave proof of his originating talent by publishing, 
in the year 1838, a Political Geography of the Roman Republic 
and Empire, and is thus supposed to have been the first to 
connect intelligently the teachings of geography. and history. 
A similar service that he rendered to the same subjects in 
relation to the Middle Ages of his own country, brought his 
name conspicuously before the public. His first great historical 
work was: A History of the Romans and their Subject Peoples. 
Two volumes of this work appeared in 1844, and confirmed the 
gifted young professor’s reputation, which was later enhanced 
by a History of the Greeks. 

His most popular production was the History of France, 
which appeared in 1882, and which is still the favourite history 
of the French people. His literary activity was intense, and 
it is said that as many as forty volumes have issued from his pen. 
He was, however, even more successful as a professor, and his 
history class was thronged by pupils, who worshipped and 
imitated their master. During the term of his professorship at 
the Lyceé of Henri IV, the princes of the reigning family of 
Orleans, Victorien Sardou, and other celebrities, were taught 
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by him. Meanwhile Duruy’s rise was rapid, and he was soon 
appointed principal Lecturer of the Normal School, and nomi- 
nated to the post of Inspector-General of Secondary Instruc- 
tion. 

Duruy was liberal by sympathy and conviction, despite his 
love of authority ; yet, strange to say, he owed his immediate 
elevation to a dictator, When Napoleon III had finished 
his Life of Caesar, he was unwilling to allow the book to be 
publisked before it had been submitted to the criticism of a 
competent historian. M. Rouland, who was Minister of Edu- 
cation at that period, advised the Emperor to consult Duruy. 
The latter was summoned to the Tuileries, and entrusted with 
the imperial manuscript; but he retained it so long that 
he was admonished and invited to hasten his examination, 
When at last he replaced the life of Czsar in the hands of its 
author, he was bold enough openly to express the opinion, 
that from a historical point of view the whole work should 
be commenced anew, and was told in reply that he was neither 
flattering nor encouraging. 

These incidents, however, induced his subsequent relations 
with Napoleon III, which soon ‘ripened into friendship. The 
latter held his society and his knowledge of history in great 
esteem. Indeed, the monarch often consulted the professor on 
this subject and was astonished at his attainments. Owing to 
the former’s influence, Duruy was appointed Inspector of the 
Academy of Paris, and shortly afterwards Inspector-General. 
M. Rouland was astounded at the rapid rise of his subordinate, 
and remarked one day to the Emperor that “there was nothing 
left but to make him a Minister.” 

This honour was not long withheld ; during a tour of ins- 
pection, in the month of June 1863, a message reached Duruy, 
announcing his appointment to the post of Minister of Public 
Education. Noone was more surprised than himself at his 
unexpected fortune; but he resolutely applied himself to his 
duties, and it was soon apparent that a man of the highest 
ability had undertaken perhaps the most difficult task of his 
time. His predecessor,, M. Rouland, a moderate Gallican, had 
fallen, it was said, owing to the opposition of the Ultramontane 
clergy, and it seemed improbable that an innovating liberal 
should succeed where the Gallican had failed. Besides Duruy 
was considered tainted with Protestantism in the opinions of 
good Catholics, as he had married a Protestant wife. 

Previously to his appointment, the ministry of Education 
and of Public Worship had been united in the same person, 
but Duruy obtained their separation. As Minister of Education 
he could now devote his whole attention to the reforms which he 
had long meditated. His first effort was to undo the work of de 
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Falloux and Fortoul, two notoriously reactionary predecessors, 
by restoring in the Lyceés the professorship of philosophy, 
which de Falloux had replaced by a class for logic, and by 
allowing students once more to take their degrees in philosophy 
at the University. He besides abclished, in the Lyceés, the 
system of ‘bifurcation,’ which obliged pupils to specialise their 
studies before the basis of a good general education had 
been properly laid. 

His other reforms were numerous and of the highest import- 
ance; but his great innovation concerned the education of 
girls. Hitherto, they had been generally speaking in a more 
backward state in this respect than the girls of Germany, 
Switzerland or England, and Duruy doubtless traced some 
of the defects of his countrymen to the deficient education 
of his countrywomen. In his attempts to remedy this evil, 
he met with the bitter opposition of the clergy, and especially 
of Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, who was famous both 
as an orator and a patriot. In a debate arising out of the 
discussion of the measure for the improvement of women’s 
education which Duruy had introduced, the Bishop wittily re- 
torted that he was unwilling that “French girls should be 
lifted from the lap of the Church to be flung into the arms 
of the P:ofessors.” But Duruy ultimately prevailed, and 
passed a law enacting that every commune of 500 souls 
and upwards should be compelled to maintain a separate school 
for girls, 

The deputies and senators, who had reluctantly voted this 
measure, imagined that the expense it would entail would 
prevent it from being carried into effect. But they were 
deceived, for liberalism was again in the ascendant. Though 
reactionary politicians protested, the Chambers voted the 
requisite supplies, while the communes eagerly contributed 
theic quota; the edifices where French girls were in future to 
receive an adequate education, rose rapidly from the soil in 
every district of France, and within a brief interval as many 
as two thousand girls were attending their classes. 

The latter soon became extremely popular, partly owing 
to the influence of the Empress, who at this period was a warm 
supporter of the new Minister, whose measures excited such 
preat interest in France that public opinion divided itself into 
two camps, composed of Duruyites and anti-Duruyites, 

The inauguration of an improved system of education for 
women, was perhaps, the most brilliant result of Duruy’s official 
career; but he introduced, besides, other educational reforms 
of great utility. The law of which he was proudest was 
passed on June 2Ist, 1865, and originated special instruction, 
or the special institute which served as a useful intermediary 
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between the pupils of the secondary and primary schools. 
Duruy also established classes for adults in most districts of 
France, to which the municipalities contributed with enthu- 
siasm, and by this means he gave a great impulse to the exten- 
sion of adult education, which has since been so much develop- 
ed through the conferences and evening schools that are 
general in all French towns. 

Duruy’s minor reforms were numerous in favour of both pro- 
fessors and pupils. He established a court of appeal for 
dismissed professors ; he introduced the study of contemporary 
history, which had hitherto been rejected as unsuitable for the 
youth of France; he increased the number of the “ petits 
Lyceés,” or colleges for young boys, which were destined in his 
opinion to be of great service to education; he reorganized 
the national museums and founded a model school for the 
training of professors at Cluny, a small and remote place in 
Burgundy, which he chose with a view to prepare his future 
Staff in a quiet retreat, far from the tumult of the world; and 
he founded a professorship for the study of Political Economy 
at the Faculty of Law. 

He was himself an authority on the questions which this 
science involved. In his frequent addresses to French work- 
men he loved to transform himself for the time into a pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, and warned the youths among his 
audience, lest they should again become the dupes of current 
sophisms. On one occasion he remarked that imprudent men 
instigated workmen to break machines, after the year 1830, 
and that capital, since 1848, was attacked in their name, leaving 
his hearers to draw the obvious moral. 

However, Duruy failed in passing the measure which he 
had most at heart. He was painfully aware of the defi- 
cient character-of- the education of his countrymen. He had 
ascertained that there were some 200,000 children above eleven 
years of age who were ignorant of their alphabet. He had 
discovered that there were in France 800,000 children who did 
not attend any school, A third of the conscripts could neither 
read nor write, and, on the occasion of marriages, some 29 per 
cent of the men and 43 per cent. of the women were unable to 
sign their names: It was also established at this time that 
81 per cent. of people accused .of crime were illiterate. Hence 
Duruy concluded that there was no remedy for so deplorable 
a state of affairs, save through a system of gratuitous and 
obligatory education. 

Accordingly he resolved to introduce a measure in this sense, 
and was supported by the Emperor, who, it is impossible to 
deny, possessed extremely enlightened views on many subjects, 
Duruy’s report in favour of obligatory education was favour- 
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ably received by him, and he is said to have written the 
word ‘approved’ on the back of the document. Owing, 
however, to some negligence, when the whole question was 
discussed in a Cabinet Council, this encouraging word of the 
Chief of the State was overlooked ; and finally, owing to the 
opposition of the reactionary members of the cabinet, Duruy’s 
sweeping reform was rejected. 

His fall soon followed: the Empress, who had previously 
seconded his efforts for the improved education of French 
girls so warmly, seems at this time to have been influenced by 
the clerical party, who were extremely hostile to the spirit of 
Duruy’s reform, and withdrew her support. Rouher, the 
most famous Minister of the time, also opposed his liberal 
opinions, and Duruy was compelled to resign his portfolio, in 
1860, after a term of office of six years 

The overthrow of the Empire followed, in the succeeding 
year. Under the new regimé, the partisans of the old were 
of course excluded from office. Duruy practically withdrew 
from politics, though he was an Imperialist candidate for the 
National Assembly of 1875. But he had played a conspicuous 
and noble part in the political world ; he was certainly the 
greatest reformer of his party; he prepared the way for the 
sweeping educational reforms that were effected by the Re- 
public, and he may be justly considered the father of modern 
education in France. 

Throughout his ministerial career, he was, above all, the 
honest and faithful servant of his country; and, though he 
was attached to Napoleon III by the strong tie of personal 
friendship, he appears to have been more liberal than im- 
perial in his views, despite his predilections for authority. 

Still he believed that his country was undergoing a trans- 
formation during which the strong hand of a personal ruler 
could guide it more surely than the contentions of parties. 
He was faithful to his fallen master; and the consideration 
he felt for him during the term of his power is expressed 
by the words he himself uttered: “The prince who asked 
nothing of me, save to be the country’s devoted servant.” 

Duruy was a voluminous author, and _ has left a number of 
valuable works to posterity. His histories still retain their 
popularity, and perhaps his History of France is more esteemed 
at the present time than any other book of the kind. Many 
of his opinions are most valuable to the historical student. 
Referring to Napoleon I, he has thus expressed himself: 
* Our disasters at that time made two victims, the Emperor and 
France; but both were guilty: the first, under the pretext of 
introducing new forms, restored the old regime, while the 
latter, to save herself the trouble of governing, allowed the 
edifice she had overthrown to be erected anew. 
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The History of the Romans is, however, justly considered 
Duruy’s masterpiece. His study of Cesar is profound and 
suggestive ; he clearly shows that the establishment of the 
Empire was the lesser of two evils: there was no choice save 
between one despot and a hundred tyrants. This opinion 
probably served to excuse, in his eyes, the substitution of 
personal rule under Napoleon II for the Republic of 1848. 

He ascribes Rome's loss of liberty, and, indeed, of her real 
identity to her conquest of the world. The Empire, on the 
ruins of Rome’s ancient liberty, established a new Italy, which 
at the same time acquired new life and strength, and the 
Italian communes lent vitality to the system. When the 
extravagance and corruption of successive Czsars enfeebled 
its vigour, the Empire fell, to give place to the medizval 
transformation of society effected by Northern barbarians and 
the softening influence of Christianity. 

Duruy’s opinion of the part that morality plays in history 
was very high, and he left but a small place to fortune: he 
considered history the grand book of expiations and of recom- 
penses, and was of the opinion of Polybius, who scarcely 
entertained even the idea of fortune. He rather sought to 
establish the doctrine of moral responsibility, and to inculcate 
attention to the present, so astto avert the ills which threaten 
the future.” 

In private life Duruy was irreproachable, and the ascendancy 
which marked his character was enhanced by his commanding 
figure and Roman features. He possessed the innate spirit 
of authority, and his iron will was able to overcome obstacles 
apparently insuperable. In a corrupt epoch and among 
unscrupulous colleagues, he was opposed to every corruption, 
and protected his honest and independent subordinates against 
dishonest intrigues. Hewas not only the greatest reformer 


under the Empire, but, above all, the honest man of his time 3 


and even his enemies were compelled to recognise the intrinsic 
merit of his character. Long after his political downfall, his 
opinions on all matters connected with education carried great 
weight with them, and his death he was mourned by all his 
countrymen, 


‘ IT. 


The redeeming feature of the present republican regimé 
is the earnestness and thoroughness with which it has pursued 
the difficult task of reforming and generalising education in 
France ; it has not hesitated before obstacles, or spared any 
cost in this respect. The Budget of Education for the present 
year amounts to nearly £8,000,000, excluding the quota con- 
tributed by the municipalities or communes, which amounts, 
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it is said, to nearly £2,000,000 more. This is an enormous 
increase when compared with the same budget under the 
Empire, whieh scarcely reached a total of £800,000, after Duruy 
had almost doubled the sum it attained before his accession 
to office. The result is shown by the marked development of 
education, for which there are great facilities for every class 
of the population. The visitor who now enters France for 
the first time, is impressed by the almost palatial character 
of many of the new school buildings which have replaced the 
modest constructions ef former times. Indeed, so great are 
the educational resources of France to-day, that an average 
French boy only needs good will and opportunity to become 
a competent scholar. In primary schools the education is 
practical, and teaches thoroughly the rudiments of knowledge, 
including at the same time physical and gymnastic training, 
while the primary superior schools form a bridge between ele- 
mentary and secondary education which it is not difficult 
for a studious pupil to cross, 

Even the infancy of French children is cared for, and from 
the age of three till seven they are sent without any charge 
to the ‘ Ecoles Maternelles, or mothers’ schools, which are pro- 
vided gratuitously in almost every village; the parents are 
thus relieved from embarrassment during a great part of the 
day, and the children are initiated into the mysteries of the 
alphabet. In England we have, it is true, our infant schools ; 
but these afford scarcely the same facilities as the Ecole Mater- 
nelles, which are all supervised by trained teachers, furnished 
with Government diplomas. 

It is, however, an error to suppose that the many excellent 
features of F:ench education are to be all attributed to the 
effects of the Revolution. Even in the Middle Ages, free schools 
connected with the Chapters cf cathedrals, as well as monasteries 
and convents, educated an important minority of the youth of 
the country. It is true, however, that higher education was 
extremely defective, and science was almost wholly modern. 

In pre-revolutionary times Louis X1V issued a royal decree 
to appoint as many masters and mistresses as possible in 
every parish. that every child might receive instruction ; but it 
is supposed that this measure was in great part owing to the 
wish of a bigoted court to educate Protestant children in the 
Catholic Faith. 

Numerous charitable foundations provided, before the Revo- 
lution, for the education of the young, which was in a large 
measure gratuitous and under the supervision of religious 
fraternities and sisterhoods, At the close of the 17th century 
La Salle founded the Order of the “Christian doctrine,” and 
perhaps contributed more to the extension of education than 
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any other reformer of the time. Where the parties were poor, 
the education bestowed was free of cost; and thousands of 
indigent children owed all their knowledge to the efforts of 
the admirable man who, to the credit of the Romish Church, has 
since been beatified. The Christian Brothers (fréres chretiens) 
still continue his work, and apparently with success, if the re- 
sult of their labours be compared with the work of lay schools. 

Though education was imperfectly organised under the ‘ancien 
regime, and science, modern history and modern languages were 
neglected, yet it cannot be denied that great opportunities 
were afforded for the education of all classes. * If we compare 
the educational statistics of that period with those of the 
present time, we shall find the comparison not unfavourable 
to the past. At the commencement of the Revolution, before 
new measures were passed, many Commissions were despatched 
to the provinces for the purpose of making reports on existing 
institutions with a view to their reform, and education was 
a subject which greatly interested legislators. Hence the 
statistics of that time are numerous, and, as those we quote 
below are derived from the researches of independent critics 
like Taine and Albert Duruy (Victor Duruy’s son), who were 
in no ways prejudiced in favour of the pre-revolutionary epoch, 
they are very instructive. 

In 1789, France contained 25,000,000 inhabitants, 562 colleges 
and 72,747 scholars, of whom 40,000 were exhibitioners, edu- 
cated, wholly or in part, free of cost. In 1882, with a popula- 
tion of 38,000,000, there were 81 Lyceés, 300 colleges, and 
79,223 scholars. In the course of ninety years the population 
was augmented by a third, but the number of pupils, at least of 
the pupils educated in scholastic institutions, did not increase 
by more than one-tenth; the number of exhibitioners was re- 
duced by 35,000, and that of educational establishments by 
nearly 200, It is true-that since 1882 there has been a great 
extension of education ; but the present adult generation has 
scarcely possessed greater opportunities for instruction than its 
pre-revolutionary ancestors did. In 1789, there was one 
pupil among thirty-one children, and in 1882 one among 
thirty-seven.t 

The accommodation afforded to elementary lay education 
was, however, dat the former date, exceedingly deficient; the 
village schoolmasters were often the creatures of the Curés, and 
were at the same time beadles, parish clerks, sextons, &c. They 





* Taine: Origin of the French Revolution. Albert Duruy: Public Instruction 
and the Revolution. 

t These figures refer, of course, to secondary education, but other statistics have 
shown that, till within the last decade, the number of children educated was nearly 
the same as in our times, 
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did little more than teach the three Rs in miserable cottages, 
chiefly by the aid of a birch-rod, 

At the time of the Revolution great efforts were made to 
raise the level of education, but at first, despite the disinterested 
efforts of certain enlightened philosophers and reformers, the 
whole system of education was disorganised, and old and 
wealthy foundations were confiscated, to the great detriment of 
youthful scholars) Among the most famous educational 
projects of the time were those embodied in the report of 
Condorcet, which was marked by its scientific tendency ; in the 
report of Talleyrand, with its logical plausibility, and in that 
of Romme, with its Utopian and Jacobin character. 

The present system of education in France derives from the 
measure passed in 1795, in the last session of the convention, 
But it was Napoleon who stamped the system with his own effi- 
sy, and gave it an exclusively State organisation. Lyceés and 
Colleges became, under his direction, educational barracks, where 
the pupils were trained by beat of drum, Under the Restora- 
tion repeated efforts were made to abolish the State monopoly 
of education ; but, as a reform in this sense was chiefly ad- 
vocated by the clerical party, which was struggling to regain 
its old ascendancy, the nation was on its guard lest an exclusive 
Church should replace the control of the Government. In 
1833 Guizot gave a great impulse to education by the once 
famous law which provided for higher elementary instruction 
through the establishment of superior primary schools. His 
influence, however, only served to inspire the future, for his 
law remained a dead letter till Duruy’s advent to power. 

During the monarchy of July, the clergy were unable to 
abate the State monopoly ; the Republic of 1848 soon became 
reactionary, and de Falloux, the Ultramontane Minister of 
Education, prepared the way for Fortoul, whose term of office 
was marked by the narrowest retrograde measures. 

The latter dismissed from the University professors like Jules 
Simon, Quinet. and Nuchelet, who were at the same time the 
most distinguished literary men of France. Fortoul was 
replaced,in 1859, by the Gallican, Rouland, who within a few 
years made way for Duruy, the subject of our memoir, who 
inaugurated the educational Renaissance of France. 

In the closing year of the Empire,a grand Commission was 
formed, to the presidency of which Olivier nominated Guizot, 
With a view to the adoption of the best system of elementary 
education. The war of 1870 interrupted its labours, and, in the 
years which immediately followed that disastrous conflict, 
parliamentary debates touching education did not so much 
concern the question of gratuitous and obligatory education, 
on which public opinion had already decided, as the con- 
tention between the partizans of religious and lay instruction, 
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The Romish Church regained some of her lost influence, and 
was empowered to establish the Catholic Universities, which 
at first participated with the State in the right of conferring 
degrees, though this privileze was afterwards withdrawn, 
Waddington, Bert, and Jules Ferry took the most prominent 
part in educational reform, While the last named statesman 
was Minister, the law of June 16th, 1881, established throughout 
France gratuitous and obligatory education, which at the same 
time was declared secular. Still, even at the present time, Con- 
greganiste schools, which are schools taught by Christian 
brothers and sisterhoods, are still tolerated as public schools in 
parishes which do not possess lay schools; and, where the 
‘latter exist, the former are allowed to compete with them. 

It is, however, chiefly in private schools that religious teaching 
not only holds its own, but gains ground, and if we compare 
the number of pupils educated in Congreganiste schools with 
those educated in other private establishments, we shall find 
that religious societies have surpassed lay schools in teaching. 
Between the years 1830 and 1884, the pupils of the former, in- 
creased by twenty-gne per cent. and those of the latter 
decreased by the same amount. The first are gaining ground, 
and have, compared with private lay institutions, achieved 
great success at public examinations. 

We do not pretend to discuss the abstruse subject of 
higher education in France, but we may mention that it is be- 
coming far more practical than formerly: modern languages 
are to some extent replacing the classics, while science and 
psychology are substituted for the spiritual philosophy that was 
so muchin fashion at the time when Jules Simon and Cousin 
were lecturing at the Sorbonne. Pessimism, that was lately so 
popular, has yielded place to the teachings of Herbert Spencer, 
though Nietzche is-studied with much attention, 

In conclusion, referring again to the subject of primary 
education, though the instruction given in public schools is 
almost entirely secular, there seems to be at the present time 
a current of opinion in favour of religious instruction. Re- 
ligion is held in greater consideration by free thinkers, possibly 
in consequence of the disillusion experienced at the results of 
secular education, or from the influence of the Russian alliance, 
by which the French are bound by friendship to a nation of 
devout and orthodox believers. There is even'a tendency to a 
Catholic revival that will leave far behind the pilgrimages to 
Rome and Lourdes ; besides, the fruits of scepticism have not 
been so satisfactory as to encourage the views of the minority 
who are opposed to religious education. In despair at the latest 
excrescences, in the shape of anarchism and corruption, which 
modern society has developed, people look rather to the soften- 
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ing influence of family life and to spiritual teaching for the 
mitigation of existing abuses. It is apparent that moral cate- 
chisms do not suffice for the young, and the present divorce 


between church and school might be advantageously replaced 
by their union, 


ARTHUR L. HOLMES. 














ART, V.—LAW VERSUS GOVERNMENT. 


The administration of India has been so frequently be- 
fauded by the people who have administered it, that to say 
that everything is not perfect is almost to doubt the word of 
the Temples, the Hunters, the Stracheys and Lyalls, and the 
other sages who have assured the world in such numerous 
volumes that it is so. To doubt the word of a Temple, a Hunter, 
a Strachey or a Lyall is, moreover, to fly in the face of the British 
public, who have accepted the ideal of a country inhabited by 
peaceful, happy, teeming, contented, but occasionally famine- 
stricken, millions, ruled by boy Magistrates as a tribute to the 
British intellect, an ideal suggested and aided, perhaps, by 
vague reminiscences of the Prophet’s words, “ a little child shall 
lead them.” They are under the impression that before the 
Mutiny things might have been not quite as the British public 
desired they should be, but that since the Mutiny and the 
Government of India by the Crown, India has become as 
the Westphalia of Dr. Pangloss before he had that quarrel 
with Baron Thonder den Tronk. When the administrators 
of India have endowed it with so many miles of gas-pipes, 
railways and telegraph wire and introduced half anna postage, 
the British public think it the height of ingratitude to complain 
about anything else, and the following remarks will therefore 
in all probability be put down as the outpouring of an ill-dis- 
ciplined and irregular mind—a mind, in fact, such as was 
tired of hearing Aristides called The Just. In the old days, 
before the mutiny, the same sort of excellent, but not so well 
advertised, people dwelt in India (not out of it), people who 
thought that the country was at no time so prosperous and 
contented, who pointed to the blessings of the British dominion, 
not perhaps in such elegant language disseminated in such 
fashionable lectures at the Society of Arts, or published by 
Mr. John Murray, but who were under the impression that 
a better-behaved, more law-abiding, orderly, loyal nation, with 
out any grievance whatever, never existed. If one were to sug- 
gest that the Indians of to-day are not loyal and contented, 
our retired administrators would behave as they did, and tell 
you that they are, and probably they would quote you extracts 
from Congress speeches to show you that if you really want 
to know what loyalty is, you should go and listen in a Congress 
pandal. Nothing, of course, would induce them to admit 
that there was a_ possibility of a grievance in anything 
enunciated by the National Congress, or that anything but 
pure laws and -unalloyed justice had ever been heard of since 
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the Act for the Better Government of India, And yet there 
are people who have doubts. 

One of the most striking features, in fact, of the Indian 
administration of the last twenty years is the supreme con- 
tempt for the law shown by almost everyone of the 700 or so 
enlightened persons who, by reason of their inteJJectual attain- 
ments in youth, are privileged to administer the country, 
Contempt for law may be said to be the countersign of Indian 
polity, and from Lieutenant-Governors down to newly-joined 
apprentices the doctrine that the law is an ass is all pervad- 
ing. It is, in fact, the one opinion that may be said to 
make the whole administration kin. Ever since Bumble 
enunciated this celebrated proposition, and indeed long 
before it, people of limited education frequently entertained 
the view ; but it is one of the most remarkable things in our 
Indian Empire that this opinion should be the one most 
widespread among a more or less cultivated and educated 
community. This mental phenomenon isall the more curious, 
inasmuch that the whole of the law of the country has been made 
by the class which abuses it. If it had been made by lawyers, one 
could understand the aversion to it; but it has not been, and 
yet there is not an amateur ruler of men from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin who has not got a grievance on the subject, 
In the palmy days of the Company, before the invention of 
statesman Magistrates, the rulers of India governed much 
as they liked. If the result was tranquility and prosperity, 
the exact means by which the result was produced were not 
critically examined ; but when people got accustomed to the 
benign rule of A., they resented the subsequent drastic 
rule of B., and, as Sir H. Maine points out, they clamoured 
for law or definite rules which would give them the same 
benefits as the rule of A. B., of course, was annoyed over it; 
his acts were subjected to some criterion, and he very soon 
came to the conclusion that law was at the bottom of all the 
difficulties of Indian administration. That Law, in fact, was 
paralyzing the administration, was the outcry in the time of 
Maine, and it isthe outcry still. Maine said the change 
from autocratic and discretionary rule to constitutional or legal 
rule was quite inevitable, as the country made progress, and 
pointed out that one cannot have legal tribunals and discretion- 
ary government at the same time; but no one has bothered since 
very much as to what he said, and if any allusion is made to 
the subject at all, it is merely to say that Maine would, perhaps 
have said something different nowadays. 

If the sky fell, we all know it would rain larks, Itis,no 
doubt, difficult for persons who consider themselves the lineal 
descendants of Clive and Hastings to feel themselves hemmed 
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in by Codes and Regulations ; but it is this persistent blindness 
to the changed situation of things, and this unwillingness 
to accept the inevitable, that is so remarkable, In their efforts 
to get out of the hard-and-fast rules of law, there has been 
a tendency to attack those who administer those rules, and 
at various times in the last twenty years there have been 
conflicts between the executive and judicial authorities, some- 
times serious, sometimes puerile, in which both parties have 
been to some extent right. The conflict is of the same 
nature as exists in the Transvaal at the present moment 
between the President and the Judges, and such as has existed 
in France and Continental countries for many years, But 
it has little or no counterpart in England, where the relations 
of the Executive and Judicial bodies have been much better 
defined, as Mr. Dicey shows, It is openly stated from time 
to time that this hostility has led to a policy on the part of 
the Executive Government, of achieving, by means of its 
power of selection, the degradation of the judiciary, and by 
decreasing their pay and prestige, which also is in their power, to 
gradually bring the institution which controls their actions into 
contempt. Itis rather a Machiavellian idea; but, on the whole 
there seems to be a good deal to be found in favour of the view, 
and there can be no doubt that the High Court of Bengal, 
to take one instance, has in fact waned in strength and intellec- 
tual capacity, and that it is no longer the power in the land 
that it was. 

To what this is due, it is not our purpose to enquire at 
present, or to ask whether there are better men who have 
been driven out of the service by neglect, or whether there are 
better men who might have been obtained by a higher pay or 
greater discrimination in the appointments, There is not the 
slightest doubt, however, that the policy of depreciating the 
judiciary ought to bea bad one-from the administrative point 
of view; for in the long run an intellectually strong and conse- 
quently independent bench will do far more to strengthen an 
administration than one whose strength consists in convicting 
without evidence—a definition we once heard given of “a 
strong judge,” 

From whatever causes, however, the objection to law may 
arise, there can be no doubt that all Indian administrators 
shrink from any appeal to it and do their utmost to avoid any 
criticism from it. Acts are passed by the Indian Legislatures, 
especially the minor ones, in which all recourse to the courts is 
forbidden. This is a very rude and timid way of escape, but it 
is not unfrequent. The following is an example. The other 
day a gentleman who, on behalf of a foreign Government, carried 
On certain duties in India, was called upon to pay the tax on 
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the whole of his income. The greater part of the income wag 
received in London, and he drew only what he wanted for his 
domestic expenses, The point is one that has occupied the 
English Courts for several years, and the efforts of the Income 
Tax Collectors to bring returned Australians and others into 
the tax-gatherer’s net have been unceasing. It has been decid- 
ed, however, there that a man need only pay on what he actually 
receives in London, and that, if he has large funds in Australia 
or elsewhere, he need not pay on them. Questions of this sort 
are brought everyday amicably enough before the English 
Courts, and very often the Commissioners of Income Tax, who 
are private gentlemen of repute in the country, protect the sub- 
ject from the onslaughts of the Collector, who represents official 
Somerset House views. The victim in question appealed to the 
Local Government, in whose jurisdiction he resided, and obtained 
from them a statement that he was liable only on his receipts in 
India. The matter subsequently came befcre the Government 
of India, and they took a different view, referring to some cir- 
cular issued by themselves some time before, in which the 
Income Tax Act was construed by themselves for the benefit of 
their subordinates. The iniquity of this circular may be judged 
by the fact that it compelled American Missionaries who were 
paid in Chicago, to pay income tax in Burmah. The most 
curious part of the matter was that the opinion of the Advocate 
General had been taken on the subject by the applicant; but 
the Government refused to accept it, or to refer the matter again 
to him for his opinion, or to refer the matter to the Law Officers 
of the Crown in London, or to the Ccurts in India, all of which 
offers were made to them. 

In England there would have been no difficulty ; the officials 
would have referred the matter to a Civil Court to construe the 
Act; but in India a section has been carefully inserted into 
the Income-tax Act (section 39) by which no person can ques- 
tion, by any means whatever, the fiat of the Income-tax 
Collector. A man’s goods may be seized for income tax which 
is not due, but there is no means known to the law of challeng- » 
ing this act. This is not an unfair sample of the use which the 
Indian Legislatures make of their enormous powers ; but here is 
another instance. A few years ago, a question as to the stamp- 
ing of leases came before the High Court of Bengal. The 
question was whether a lease for three years which contained 
an option to renew , required a higher stamp than a simple three 
vears’ lease. The Court decided that it did not, and the case is 
a reported one in the Official Law Reports. The Revenue 
Authorities of Calcutta however steadily decline to recognize the 
decision, and leases with options are refused registration every 
day, unless they bear the additional stamp, 
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It may be said, perhaps, though without any basis of 
reason, that these instances are of revenne matters, in which 
the Government must be allowed great latitude in order 
to protect itself; but the same modes of thought prevail 
in other matters, In 1890, to take another instance, the 
Government of India patched up its Railway Acts, and 
attempted to bring them into line with the English Acts as to 
interchange of traffic and facilities, and so on, merely to show 
that their Legislative Council tried to keep up to date. The 
railways in India are to a large extent owned by the State, and 
some of the State-owned railroads are leased out to private 
companies. Several sections were inserted in these Acts which 
modify, to avery great extent, their liabilities as common 
carriers. A very serious quarrel, however, arose with the three 
largest railways—the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsular, 
and the Madras railway—as to the facilities clause. They 
said that although it might be open to the English Parliament 
to force the English lines into submission to their will, and to 
make them give traffic facilities and to abstain from undue pre- 
ferences and other matters controlled by the Railway Commis- 
sion and the Board of Trade, yet with the Indian railways who 
had contracts with the Government of India, the question was 
entirely different, and it was open to no Government, not even 
that of India, to make a bargain, and then to legislate it away. 

They protested against any tribunal like the Railway Com- 
mission, and especially against the sort of temporary tribunal 
provided for in the Act by the Government, and which would 
consist mainly of its own officials. Mr. Horace Bell, in his 
work on India Railways, alludes to the point, contrasting the two 
tribunals, He says, “ the contrast is marked, and is, morever, 
characterised by the anomaly that in the Indian Act the deci- 
sions as to the necessity of appointing a commission, as also the 
selection of the members, are-left in the hands of the executive. 
As the owner of most of the lines and copartner in others, the 
Government of India could hardly be regarded, from a legal 
point of view, as able to exercise impartial judgment in these 
important initiatory steps, more particularly if, as well might 
happen, the case to be dealt with was one in which the interests 
of the State were involved.” Mr. H. Bell thought this was no 
real objection, but the Railway Companies did think so, and 
were advised by their Counsel in London that the Act was 
ultra vires. The Indian Government deprecated a reference to 
the law officers of the Crown on the subject, and the matter was 
dropped, but it will some day arise when the Act {s attempted 
to be enforced against the Companies. As they are powerful 
companies with plenty of friends at home, the Indian Govern- 
ment will not probably face the question ; but the instance is 
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an excellent one of the way in which the Indian authorities 
use their very handy legislature to protect themselves from the 
ond by creating tribunals of their own to judge their own 
affairs, 

The Pioneer of 24th February last contains an instance of 
the way in which the law is ignored by the Government in its 
own concerns whenever it is inconvenient. Under the Explo- 
sives Act there are all sorts of elaborate provisions about 
Magazines and safety zones and isolation, all of which are very 
strictly enforced in the case of private individuals; but the 
writer points out that Government quite ignores the rules in its 
own affairs, and that the Ishapur gunpowder factory is on a 
main road, and another magazine is situated on the banks of 
the Hooghly, which is crowded with shipping and boats. 

In cases where land is acquired for public purposes, the 
contempt of the Indian Government official for law is very 
marked. It is not abit too hard to say that the present 
law of land acquisition, as worked by the Executive, is 
simply a means of confiscation—a confiscation all the more 
iniquitous because made with elaborate hypocrisy in the 
name of the law. Scarcely a day passes without cases of this 
sort being dragged to light. The Government consider them- 
selves hardly treated when a case is appealed and goes against 
them, as it generally does, and the law in 1894 was altered 
to a very great extent solely in their interests, although the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a forcible protest against it. 
It will suffice to say that, on the valuation of a land acquisition 
collector, as he is called, a Government official, a person who 
has very often never valued anything of the sort before, and 
whose position depends on his valuing low, a man’s property 
may be taken from him in about seven days, he being left toa 
prolonged litigation if he wants more than offered. 

The subject is too long a one to be dealt with adequately, but 
here are two instances taken at random, both of which took 
place in the last few months. A piece of ground was taken be- 
longing to a Nepalese tea planter in the Darjeeling district. He. 
was paid 5,000 Rs. for it, this being the valuation of the official 
land acquisition Collector. This was increased, on appeal, to Rs, 
13,000, by the district judge ; and, on appeal to the High Court, 
the value was given as 23,000 Rs., which is four times the 
amount originally offered. Another case of the sort occurred 
recently at Chittagong, where land on the foreshore of the river 
was acquired for the new Assam railway. A portion only of 
the land had been occupied temporarily by the railway, at 
Rs, 4,800 a year rent; but the sum of 6,000 Rs. was all that 
the collector valued it at. This figure was increased by the 
udge to Rs. 140,000, or about 25 times the price originally 

ffered. 
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These are not isolated cases, they have been picked out 
during the last six months, and are fair enough instances 
of the way in which the lawis strained, and dozens of the 
same sort could be found. In both cases the Government 
officials concerned were, of course, very indignant at the 
conduct of the judges and the law generally. ‘The number 
of persons able to appeal against unjust valuations is of 
course limited, for the litigation of the Government is con- 
ducted with precisely the same meanness as that of ordinary 
native litigants, the chief aim being to wear out your opponent 
by delay. By the Act of 1894 a man is mulcted in costs for 
- making an exaggerated claim. In England a man is allowed to 
put any value he likes on his property, and is not fined for doing 
so; and, although England is not India, yet both Sir James 
Stephen and Sir John Strachey were clamourously indignant at 
the suggestion, that in passing the Act of 1870 on the subject, 
they were going beyond the English law of expropriation, a law 
about which there had been few complaints from even the Rail- 
way Companies. These acquisitions are, moreover, made not 
only for the public, but for any manufacturing Company, and only 
the other day a paper mill near Calcutta acquired a large piece 
of ground by evicting the inhabitants under the Act, although, 
when passing the bill through the Council; the member in 
charge explained that the word ‘ Company ’ in the Act meant a 
public Company, such as a railway, and the Act would never be 
extended to private manufacturing firms on any pretext. Some 
one once observed that.the law had a nose of wax; but, when 
you have absolute control of the law, the law becomes still 
more flexible, more, in fact like vaseline. 

Perhaps, however, if merely a certain amount of insubordina- 
tion to the law courts were the only thing laid to the charge of 
Indian officialism, no one would complain ; but the extent to 
which commercial interests are affected by this attitude is very 
great indeed. That government by law is the only real security 
for life and property, and therefore the indispensable condition 
of the growth of wealth, was true before Sir James Stephen said 
it; but the proposition is one that does not seem to have obtain- 
ed from the Government of India the consideration it deserves, 

Referring to the recent controversy as to the duty of Govern- 
ment in the famine, the London Séatzst remarked that “ the 
Indian Government appears to look with suspicion on private 
traders, indeed it does much to discourage private enterprise.” 
This was said in January of this year ; the fact is quite true and 
is quite ancient, and was a precious legacy to the Government 
of the Crown from the old East India Company. Almost for 
the first time for forty-years ‘an attempt has been made this 
month to encourage commerce by a meeting between Mr. 
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Cotton, Chief-Commissioner of Assam and the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, with the object of endeavouring to interest it in the 
development of Assam ; but in this, again, the idea of benefiting 
his territory was more present to Mr, Cotton’s mind than the 
idea of helping commerce. Still it is a solitary instance of an 
advance made to commerce by the Government officials of 
India. The commercial interest of India has generally been 
carefully ignored, though after the mutiny it was a good deal 
talked about in the Council of the Viceroy ; and though a Cal- 
cutta merchant has generally been on that Council, yet the situ- 
ation of such men as Messrs. Bullen Smith, Skinner and Cowie 
has always been more or less one of sufferance. The attitude 
of Sir Ashley Eden tothe Bengal indigo planters—an attitude 
which practically ruined the Lower Bengal indigo industry—is 
notorious, as also are the social reasons for that attitude. The 
Bengal indigo planter was, perhaps, nota highly cultured per- 
son ; but he spent a good deal of money in the district, in one 
way or another, and added to its prosperity, and his iniquities, 
even as figured in the Nil Durpan, were probably small in com- 
parison with the net gain tothe country. The official mind, 
however, has always been against indigo to a greater or less 
extent. The tea and jute industries are recent creations, but the 
former has been. hampered with coolie legislation and regula- 
tions, and the latter has flourished in spite of the Government, 
Jute, the most flourishing of the three has been left alone; but 
the coal industry is about to be fenced round with superfluous 
legislation. All these industries, however, are based on the 
supposition that law to a certain extent prevails in India by 
which their rights and contracts will be enforced within 
reasonable limits, but in practice this is not the case, and the 
allowance which has to be made for the absence of a reason- 
able certainty of law puts a heavy tax on capital. 

An instance of the sort of thing that goes on is the follow- 
ing :—A year or so ago, a coal company leased a mine for eight 
months with an option of purchase, and entered into possession 
and declared their intention to buy. The owner, then, for some 
reason, changed his mind. In India, as is well known, every 
dispute is, if possible, taken to a criminal court, and by the 
145th section of the Criminal Procedure Code, it is possible to 
drag every title in India before a criminal court by saying 
you have been driven out of possession. The vendor bribed 
the whole of the company’s agents, and they declared for 
him, and,the Magistrate, a young person of tender years, held 
the vendor to be in possession. So far the state of the law was 
merely defective, The High Court, on appeal, sent the matter 
to the District Magistrate to appoint a manager, a sort of 
receiver, in fact, to keep the workings free of water and a 
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well-known banker was appointed receiver on behalf of the 
court. This order was set aside by Sir Charles Elliott, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, on ex parte statements, by an executive 
order. When quarrels between two litigants which are regu- 
larly before the courts can be interfered with by executive 
orders, it is impossible, of course, to expect capital to trust 
itself to the development of India at low rates of interest. 
There was in this particular instance, of course, no suspicion 
of the good faith of Sir Charles Elliott; but people very 
naturally asked themselves whether, if executive officials act on 
ex-parte statements, cases might not arise where executive 
-orders might be made to depress or raise the price of 
shares. Sucha state of things would, in fact, make trading 
intolerable. 

Another instance of undue interference with commerce 
took place in 1890, when the clause was inserted in the 
Railway Act by which the liability of the State Railway 
Companies was reduced below that of their rivals the Inland 
Navigation Companies. Representations made on this subject 
were disregarded till reference was made to the Secretary of 
State, and then only was redress obtained. The _ spectacle of 
the State competing with individual traders, and utilising its 
legislative power to improve its position, was then put an end 
to by the repeal of the section, but the operation took about 
four years of incessant agitation. 

In 1895 an Inland Steamer Company found that a State 
Railway would like to begin competing on the waters it 
had traded in for twenty years. This was possibly legiti- 
mate, but the Government officials of the Berhampur District 
took up the question warmly, in the interest of the State- 
owned East Indian Railway. The land at which the Steamer 
Company had moored for years was acquired by the Land 
Acquisition .Collector_and the Steamer Company were forb- 
idden to land, and so eager was the official to dish the 
Steamer Company that he acquired the whole bed ofthe 
Bhagirathi river, which in fact belonged to the State, at 
the same time, for which he. got a wigging because it was 
ridiculous. 

We will give only one more instance of the ways in which 
trade is handicapped. A firm of sugar refiners, some years 
ago, owned a large frontage on the Hooghly river along which 
the Port Commissioners of Calcutta wanted to construct a 
road. The value of the frontage was increased by a jetty. 
The Port Commissioners, acting under the large powers given by 
their Act, forbade goods being landed at the jetty, and then at 
once proceeded to acquire the land, contending that it had lost 
its value as a wharf. This preposterous claim was upheld, and 
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all the legal resources of the Government strained to secure a 
verdict in the land acquisition proceedings. It may be said 
that there is scarcely a firm in Calcutta which has not had 
bitter experience of the ways of the Government. Under Sir 
Steuart Bayley, an attempt was made, in 1890, to confiscate 
without compensation all the jetties on the Hooghly river, and 
in spite of strenuous opposition the bill was passeg by the Bengal 
Council. All these illegalities are, of course, taken into con- 
sideration in the risking of capital. The trouble is augmented 
by the enormous court fees inflicted under the idea that Bengal 
litigation can be thus discouraged, and by the permanent quarrel 
between the High Court and the Executive. It is quite open 
to doubt, to begin with, whether the Bengali is litigious, seeing 
that the same members of the Viceroy’s Council have affirmed 
it and denied it at intervals, as the proposition was convenient 
or inconvenient. 

The attitude, however, of the High Court and the Executive 
to each other is quite deplorable. The former has developed 
a hypersensitiveness to criticism which would be ludicrous, if not 
so serious to the interests involved. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
remarked, the other day, that six months seemed to him 
to be rather a long time for a man to try a case, and the 
High Court was at once upin arms at his daring to criticise 
one of their subordinates; Lord Lytton, in his celebrated 
Fuller Minute, raised the whole question of the subordination 
of the judicial service to the Executive, a question which was 
solved at that time in a very shilly-shally sort of way by the 
then Secretary of State, and precisely in the sort of way 
to let the question reappear at intervals, which it has done. 
It raises a very important Constitutional principle, namely, 
whether the independence of the Judges, such as was secured 
by the Act of Settlement in England is to be ignored in India; 
and until this is settled definitely by Parliament itself, or by 
some higher authority than the Secretary of State, things will 
never improve. While it remains uusettled the High Court will 
devote their time to asserting their dignity instead of looking 
after the improvement of the administration of justice. At 
present justice is almost unattainable with any degree of cer- 
tainty and without an expense entirely disproportionate to the 
result. In a normal condition of law courts, such as prevails 
in England, it ought to be possible for a plaintiff with a good 
case, such as an ordinary commercial debt, to recover it in spite 
of any advocacy, however powerful, of the other side. In India 
this is quite impossible, and in practice heavily paid advocates 
have to be employed. This is due almost entirely to the fact 
that the bench is not recruited from successful practising ad- 
vocates, who alone are capable of dealing with forensic artifices, 
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but from a separate class entirely. The subordinate judiciary 
come from a class of failures, The district judges now come 
from a similar class of failed civilians, but it is impossible 
almost for any man to take to judging civil cases without any 
previous training, as they try to do, and it is wonderful that 
they can do it at all. The High Courts are recruited in such 
a manner as to destroy confidence, Judges being apppointed 
from the most competent of a particular race, of which the 
most competent are often incompetent, and in the result with 
few exceptions the Bar get out of hand, Cases are spun out 
to enormous length in the High Courts, and the subtlest tech- 
_ nicalities prevail even in Small Cause Courts, In the Calcutta 
Small Cause Court, the other day, a case was proceeding in 
which twelve days were spent over a question involving Rs. 
300; in another case a new trial was given because it had not 
been proved that a large line of freight steamers were common 
carriers, A mercantile case, involving 2,000 Rs. occupied the 
High Court twenty-one days some years ago, and six, seven, 
and ten days are not uncommon, All this points to a deteriora- 
tion in the Bench. Their pay no doubt has been reduced 
severely, ostensibly on the ground of financial stress; but their 
personnel seems to be very far from being as strong as it used 
to be, 

The new Chief Justice of Bengal has already stated his dell- 
berate opinion that far too much of the time of the Courts 
is occupied by squabbles, about procedure; and if he can remedy 
this, he will achieve an Herculean task. Unfortunately the loose- 


ly drawn Codes are full of ill-considered clauses involving hope-: 


less contradictions, and the intricacy of Indian law, compared 
with English, is extraordinary in spite of its supposed sim- 
plification, as all who have the misfortune to be litigants become 
fully aware, Acircular has just been issued by the Govern- 
ment, who are shocked at the enormous number of appeals in 
India. Sir Henry Maine pointed out, thirty years ago, that, 
with the sort of judges we had got—and he gave some very 
decided opinions about them—, that it was impossible to stop 
appeals with justice. For thirty years, absolutely nothing has 
been done to do what he said must be done, namely, improve 
the judges. * 

It is as impossible to.carry on with any sucess a legal 
system presided over by amateurs, as it would be to carry on the 
medical profession without training. Without medical training 
medical practice is mere quackery, and it is legal quackery un- 
fortunately that India is suffering from. People who suffer 
from it naturally resent it, and if they appeal, the conclusion 


is at once arrived at that the nation are litigious and appeals 


must be stopped at any price. Lord Hobhouse had a decided 
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opinion that the Bengali was not more litigious than other 
persons—just as Mr. Chalmers thought the Bengali did not lie 
more than the Birmingham equivalent. Until, however, there is 
a thorough legal reform, until the ideas of Sir Henry Maine’s 
brilliant mind. are worked out and vivified by some master 
hand, so long shall we have an atrophied set of Courts working 
out their daily grind and compiling statistics of their own 
incompetence. Really it is time something was done more 
practical than sending Sir Henry Prinsep on deputation duty 
to Simla to revise the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure 
and to create opportunities for fresh decisions as to whether 
section 431a is not in direct conflict with section 2194. From 
the point of view of Europeans trading with India a Commission 
on the affairs of India like those of 1813, 1833 and 1853 is 
eminently desirable, although there is no longer any question of 
renewing a Charter, but only the question whether-law free from 
executive interference is the right of Englishmen in India 
as well as in England. 











ArT. VI—LUCRETIUS. 


HE subject of the following article holds a proud position 

in the history of literature, as being a greater poet than 

any that had arisen in the world since the day of the battle of 
Salamis, when Euripides first saw the light four hundred years 
before. So long was the interval between the last great poet 
of Greece and the first great poet of Rome. Lucretius is not 
only the first Latin poet who can bear comparison with the 
master minds of Greece, but also, in his own species of poetry, 
philosophical poetry, he is superior to any other poet whom 
Greece or any other nation has yet produced. In reading his 
works the English student has the advantage of the best 
possible guidance from scholars of his own nation. Munro’s 
edition of Lucretius is one of the finest monuments of English 
scholarship. Sellar’s appreciation of the same poet in his 
Roman Poets of the Republic may stand side by side with 
Matthew Arnold’s Lecture on Homer, as among the truest and 
most admirable criticisms to be found in the English language. 
Very little information is given in ancient writers about the 
life of Lucretius. St. Jerome says that he was born ings B. C., 
and is the authority for the story that he was driven mad by 
a.love philtre ; that his great poem was composed in his lucid 
intervals and corrected by Cicero after his death, and finally 
that he died by his own hand in his forty-fourth year, The 
idea of the great philosopher and poet having his brain deranged 
by the love philtre of a jealous woman lends itself easily to 
poetical purposes, and is finely elaborated by Tennyson in his 
poem, Lucretius, from which English readers may obtain, in 
a poetical form, some-knowledge of the salient points of the 
teaching of Lucretius, and which contains fine translations of 
individual passages, It must, however, be borne in mind that 
Tennyson describes Lucretius such as he might have been 
when the poison of the love potion had entirely disordered his 


brain, when 


’ The wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labour of the blood, 
And, tickling the brute brain within the man’s, 
Made havoc among those tender cells and check’d 
His power to shape. 


Hence in the English poem are deliberately introduced con- 
fusion and incoherency very: different from the orderly 


arrangement of the great Latin poem on which it is based, 


Tennyson relates how the poet took of his wife’s caresses 
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** Small notice or austerely, for—his mind 

Half buried in some weightier argument, 

Or fancy borne perhaps upon the rise 

And long roll of the hexameter—he passed 

To turn and ponder these three hundred scrolls 

Left by the teacher whom he held divine.” 
Then follows along soliloquy upon the main points of the 
Epicurean philosophy and other discordant ideas suggested 
by madness, at the end of which the poet stabs himself. There 
is absolutely no means of testing the truth of this romantic 
story of the love philtre. On the one side it is argued that the 
elaborately constructed and profound poem of Lucretius is not 
the kind of work that one would expect to be composed bya 
madman in his lucid intervals, Others urge that such intense 
concentration of thought as is displayed in the poem is often a 
cause or a symptom of mental derangement. 

If the story of his madness is false, we know scarcely anything 
of the life of Lucretius. His poem tells us nothing but his 
friendship for Memmius, whoffrom other sources of information 
is known to have been a singularly inappropriate person to have 
such a poem dedicated to him. His name shows that he be- 
longed to an old aristocratic family that had been famous in the 
early days of the Republic. With aristocratic pride, he kept 
aloof from the politics of the day, or at least makes no men- 
tion of them in his poem. His historical illustrations are taken, 
not from contemporary history, but from the times of the Punic 
wars celebrated by his predecessor, Ennius, for whom he ex- 
presses great reverence. The time in which he lived was,indeed, 
not such as had many attractions for a high soul like his. Its 
chief characteristics were abandoned luxury and civil war 
carried on by Roman against Roman with horrible ferocity. 
It is described by Matthew Arnold in his Obermann Once 
More in words and thoughts evidently borrowed from the poem 
of Lucretius (iii, 913, 1060—1067) :— 

On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 


Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life,a hell. 


In his cool hall with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way. 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast 
And crown’d his hair with flowers. 
No easier and no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours. 
To this world Lucretius refused his companionship, but not, 
as we shall see, his compassion. He lived aloof from it, study- 
ing nature deep into the night, and enjoying the simple plea- 
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sures of high thinking and plain living in the country, far away 
from the vice and luxury of Rome. Thus it is that his great 
poem stands out by itself, a work not closely connected with 
the age in which it was produced, and, therefore, not much 
appreciated by his contemporaries, but for that very reason all 
the more universal in its scope, and framed not for an age but 
for all time. 

Lucretius’ great poem is called ‘De Natura Rerum, that is, 
‘Concerning the nature of things. Itis an exposition of the 
atomic theory of the universe, which was held in Greece by 
Democritus and Epicurus and in India by Kanada. Besides 
expounding the physical system that Epicurus derived from 
Democritus, Lucretius teaches the other doctrines of Epicurus, 
including his celebrated moral doctrine, that pleasure is the 
only good, and his belief that the Gods neither created the 
world nor interfere with its affairs, but pass their time in divine 
tranquillity without allowing the sufferings or crimes of men 
to mar their perfect blessedness. In addition to denying the 
providence of the Gods, he also denies the possibility of a future 
life for man, Such are the chief doctrines taught by Lucretius, 

Let us now see what were the main objects that Lucretius 
set before himself when he composed his poem. Did he, in the 
spirit of the philosophy he professed, seek for himself pleasure 
and poetical fame? Or was his motive the desire to produce 
a literary masterpiece? His motives were far nobler. He 
wished, above all things, to satisfy his passionate love of truth by 
teaching the world the true nature of the universe, and to free 
men from the burden of misery by eradicating from their souls 
the fear of death and of the anger of capricious and cruel 
Gods. ‘These were his two great objects. All the beauty 
of his poem was only a means to these ends. In a celebrated 
passage he compares the graces of his poetry with the sugar 
smeared on the cup containing a nauseous drug in order that 
a child may be tempted thereby to take what is good for it. 
In the same way his poetry was intended to induce his _ readers 
to listen to abstruse arguments and unpalatable truths which 
they would not stomach if presented in a less attractive form. 

Macaulay, in his epigrammatic style, remarks that “ the great- 
est didactic poem in any language was written in defence of the 
silliest and meanest of all systems of natural and moral philo- 
sophy.”’ Here, as in many other cases, the brilliant essayist and 
historian has sacrificed truth to his love of antithesis. The 
atomic theory is so far from being the silliest of all systems of 
natural philosophy, that it is accepted by some of the most 
eminent of modern men of science. The Epicurean system of 
Ethics has suffered from misrepresentation on the part either of 
superficial followers or adverse critics, who have chosen to 
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suppose that the pleasure prescribed as the end of life was 
merely sensual pleasure, and this error has been stereotyped in 
ordinary language by the meaning of the word ‘epicure,’ Asa 
matter of fact, those who recognise, as Lucretius and Epicurus 
did, that sensual pleasures are inferior to higher pleasures, may 
see clearly that the rational pursuit of pleasure leads to the prac- 
tice of the virtues of justice, benevolence, temperance, and so- 
briety. It must be admitted that the Epicurean ethical systemis 
not the highest type of morality. The Epicurean, if he is wise, 
will seek the permanent pleasures of virtue rather than the 
fleeting pleasures of the senses, and will prefer the pleasure of 
making others happy to the unmitigated selfishness of seeking 
only his own happiness. But such preferences are, in truth, 
only refined forms of selfishness, and the follower of Epicurus, 
as long as he obeys his master, is incapable of absolute self- 
sacrifice. Nevertheless, although thus opposed to the noblest 
form of morality, self-sacrifice, Epicureanism is compatible with 
a tolerably high strain of virtue, using virtue in its ordinary 
sense. If all men were rational and consistent Epicureans, the 
world would be a much better place to live in than it is at 
present. 

Lucretius then taught a philosophy, which, in spite of Macau- 
lay’s epigram, we may maintain tobe neither silly nor mean, 
although it may have many defects open to criticism. It does 
not, however, follow that the Epicurean system of philosophy 
was an inspiring theme for a great poet to celebrate in his verse. 
Such subjects as cosmogony and ethics are more usually dis- 
cussed in prose treatises. We have an instance of the prose 
exposition of this very subject, the Epicurean system, in Cicero's 
treatise on the Nature of the Gods, in which Velleius, the repre- 
sentative of Epicureanism, gives the prose counterpart of the 
poem of Lucretius. Anyone who compares the prose account of 
Epicureanism given by Cicero with that given in verse by 
Lucretius, will soon see that the difference between the two is 
not merely the difference between prose and metre. The poem 
of Lucretius exhibits great powers of harmony, massive and 
sonorous harmony, more impressive, if less graceful, than the 
verse of Virgil. But it manifests the soul of poetry as well as 
the outward metrical form. If poetry is an art, which by imagi- 
nation impresses the imagination, nothing could impress the 
imagination more powerfully than the grand picture of the 


- universe from the earth in the centre to the flaming walls 


that were supposed to surround Nature. The poet suc- 
ceeds in communicating to his readers the wonder and awe 
with which the magnificent spectacle revealed to his 
mind’s eye inspired him. Inthe harmony of his long rolling 
hexarheters, he marshals in grand array the great phenomena of 
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nature, the fruit-bearing earth, the sea overspread with the wings 
of ships, the constellations, meteors and comets gliding through 
the austere silence of night, the clouds, the sun, the rain, 
the winds, the snow, the lightning and reverberating thunder. 
With a bold anticipation of the truths of modern astronomy, 
he declared the plurality of worlds, and taught that the 
earth was to the whole universe as a single man is to the 
whole earth. Through nature, extended to the utmost bounds 
of space and time by this conception, he saw, in the words of 
Tennyson— 


the flaring atom-streams 

And torrents of her myriad universe, 

Ruining along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 

Another and another frame of things 

For ever. 
The poet’s vivid conception of the immensity of the great 
universe, in the material of which man was such an insigni- 
ficant fraction, did not make him shut his eyes to the. interest 
of human and animal life. His sympathetic heart would 
descend from the heights of serene contemplation of the nature 
of things to pity the parting of husband and wife ard the cow 
mourning the loss of her calf. The whole of nature, great and 
small, human, animal, vegetable and mineral, the seen and the 
unseen, came within the range of the capacious imagination of 
Lucretius. In its comprehensiveness of view, the poetry of 
Lucretius reminds us most of Walt Whitman, the representa- 
tive poet of American democracy ; but, whereas the American 
poet’s wide surveys of nature are generally a series of uncon- 
nected pictures, the descriptive passages of Lucretius are bound 
together into the organic whole of his great argument, of which 
they form an integral part. 

Although, to be properly appreciated, they should be taken 
in their connection with the context, the beauty and pathos 
and power of many of these fine passages of Lucretius may 
be clearly recognised even when they are read as isolated 
extracts in a book of selections, nay even when stripped of 
their solemn metre and reproduced in the form of a prose 
translation. Take, for instance, the pathetic description (ii, 
352—366) of the cow bereft of her young. The poet is insist- 
ing upon the manifold variety of the forms of natural objects, 
a fact that Leibnitz attached much importance to many cen- 
turies later, and proves it by the fact that mothers can distin- 
guish their offspring even among the lower animals. Munro’s 
rendering of the passage is as follows :— 

“Thus often in front of the beauteous shrines of the gods a calf 


falls sacrificed beside the incense-burning altars, and spirts from its 
breast a warm stream of blood; but the bereaved mother, as she 
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ranges over the green lawns, knows the footprints stamped on the 
ground by the cloven hoofs, scanning with her eyes every spot to 
see if she can anywhere behold her lost youngling: then she fills 
with her moanings the leafy wood as she desists from her search 
and again and again goes back to the stall pierced to the heart by 
the loss of her calf; nor can the soft willows and grass quickened 
with dew and those rivers gliding level with their banks comfort her 
mind and put away the care that has entered into her, nor can other 
forms of calves throughout the glad pastures divert her mind and 
ease it of its care: so persistently she seeks something special and 
known.” —Munro. 

As another specimen of the poet’s descriptive power, and of 
the vividness of the illustrations he brings into his arguments, 
let us take the following (ii. 317—332), in which he first gives a 
pastoral sketch of a flock of lively sheep and then a magnificent 
picture of the pomp and circumstance of war, in order to show 
how violent motion, seen from a distant point of view, may 
give the appearance of perfect rest, a fact illustrated in Hindu 
philosophy by the swift torrent, which seen from a distance, 
looks like a motionless mirror, Here are Lueretius’ ilustra- 
tions of the same fact— 

““Thus often the woolly flocks, as they crop the glad pastures on a 
hill, creep on whither the grass, jewelled with fresh dew, summons and 
invites each, and the lambs, fed to the full, gambol and, playfully butt ; 
all which objects appear to us from a distance to be blended together 
and to rest like a white spot on a green hill. Again, when mighty 
legions fill with their movements all parts of the plains, waging the 
mimicry of war, the glitter then lifts itself up to the sky and the whole 
earth round gleams with brass, and beneath a noise is raised by the 
mighty trampling of men, and the mountains stricken by the shout 
ing reecho the voices to the stars of heaven, and horsemen fly about, 
and, suddenly wheeling, scour across the middle of the plains, shak- 
ing them with the vehemence of their charge. And yet there is some 
spot on the high hills seen from which they appear to stand still 
and to rest on the plains as a bright spot.”—M/unro. 

I should like to have space to quote also the famous descrip- 
tion, modelled on the Greek tragedians, of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia ‘1, 84), which may be compared with the narrative 
of the same mythological story in Tennyson’s Dream of Fair 
Women. Then there is the description of the tranquil life of 
the Gods, the chief touches in which are copied from Homer’s 
Elysian fields (Od. iv 566) and not impaired in the copying. 
The best idea of this fine descriptive passage (iii, 17) may be 
obtained from the paraphrase of it in Tennyson’s Lucretius, 
where we read of the Epicurean 

3 * Gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 


Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans.” 


However, the fine passages we have quoted or alluded to, 
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and the many more and far longer passages of great beauty 
and descriptive power that we have not room to quote, are not 
the chief elements in the greatness of the poem of Lucretius. 
In order that a poem may claim to bea great poem, some- 
thing else is required beyond the most prodigal abundance of 
poetical grace and imaginative power. Such poems as Keats’s 
Endymion are exquisitely beautiful, but not great. No poem 
is truly great unless it is pervaded by a glow of strong passion- 
ate feeling, which is as necessary to sustain the flight of a great 
poem as the furnace is to supply the motive power of a steam 
engine. This supreme element of poetical greatness is conspi- 
cuously present in Lucretius, who throws into his verses a 
passionate love of truth, a passionate sympathy with the sor- 
rows of mankind, and an enthusiastic awe and admiration for 
nature, such as is nowhere else to be found in ancient poetry, 
and only finds its parallel in such modern poets as Shelley 
and Wordsworth. These strong feelings, by the power of his 
genius, he can express and communicate to his readers, who 
are thereby constrained to acknowledge that Lucretius’ poem 
on the Nature of Things is one of the few great poems that 
have appeared since the first dawn of literature. 

It must be remembered that the force of these remarks and 
their application to Lucretius is not invalidated, though .his 
views of man and nature should be proved to be fundament- 
ally erroneous. Scientific truth cannot be used as the 
criterion of poetry. A modern astronomer, or Roman Catholic, 
may freely recognise the greatness of Paradise Lost, although 
the former knows the falseness of the Ptolemaic system, on 
which Milton’s grand picture of the universe is based, and the 
latter thinks that St. Thomas Aquinas more truly expresses 
the relation between God and man than the Puritan poet. 
Lucretius himself, in spite of his eutire denial of the possibility 
of a future life and the horrors- of Hell, would probably have 
been the first to recognise the sublimity of Dante’s Inferno, 
Therefore, while strongly affirming the greatness of the poem 
of Lucretius, we need not, from any fear of being reproached 
with inconsistency, hesitate to admit that it contains many 
speculative errors. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Con- 
sidering the wonderful advance that has been made in man’s 
knowledge of nature in modern time, by methods of careful 
observation and experiment little known and seldom practised 
by the ancients, how could we expect that a scientific treatise 
written before the Christian era should be in accordance with 
the latest discoveries of the nineteenth century? It is not 
surprising that many of the physical theories of Lucretius are 
demonstrably wrong ; but it should excite our wonder that, in 
his doctrine of the plurality of worlds, and-in his remarks upon 
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heredity, and in his elaborate and brilliant account of the evo- 
lution of society, he anticipated some of the most striking 
results of recent scientific speculation. His whole poem is full 
of the modern idea of the indestructibility of matter in spite 
of its transformation, and proclaims the reign of law, as opposed 
to the alteration of the course of nature by capricious deities. 
Of his special anticipations of modern scientific thought, the 
most remarkable is his account (v. 837—877) of the conditions 
under which some species have survived and some have died 
out : 

** In the case of all things,” he tells us, which you see breathing the 
breath or life, either craft, or courage, or else speed, has, from the 
beginning of its existence, protected and preserved each particular 
race. And there are many things which, recommended to us by 
their useful services, continue to exist consigned to our protection. 
In the first place the fierce breed of lions and the savage races their 
courage has protected, foxes their craft and stags their proneness to 
flight. But light-sleeping dogs, with faithful heart in breast and every 
kind which is born of the seed of beasts of burden, and at the same 
time the woolly flocks and the horned herds, are all consigned, Mem- 
mius, to the protection of man. For they have ever fled with eager- 
ness fiom wild beasts and have ensued peace, and plenty of food 
has been obtained without their own labour, as we give it in requital 
of their useful services. But those to whom nature has granted none 
of these qualities, so that they could neither live by their own means 
nor perfoim for us any useful service in return for which we should 
suffer their kind to feed and be safe under our protection, those, you 
are to know, would lie exposed as a prey and booty of others, hamper- 
ed all in their own death-bringing shackles, until nature brought 
that kind to utter destruction.”-—J/unro. 

I do not see how any writer of to-day could express more 
clearly Darwin's doctrine of the survival of the fittest and of 
natural selection, to which, in the case of domestic animals, he 
rightly adds the selection of species useful to man. These 
anticipations, together with his keenness of observation and his 
argumentative power, increase our respect for his intellect, and 
give his work a scientific interest. On the other hand, however 
many speculative deficiencies may be pointed out by a modern 
scientific critic in the poem, its excellence from a poetic point 
of view remains unaffected, 

It is the same with the religious, or, if you prefer so to call 
them, the irreligious views expressed throughout the poem. It 
must be admitted that they not only give a lowidea of the 
divine nature, but are inconsistent with each other. Lucretius’ 
soul was full of sympathy for human misery, and attributed the 
greater part of the misery of men to their wrong ideas of the 
gods, and*to their consequent fear of death and the other world. 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that many men have been rendered 
miserable by the fear of death. They are haunted by the 
feelings on the subject expressed by Claudio in Measure for 
Measure— 
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Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods or be bound up 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ! 
It is too horrible ! 

Probably Lucretius himself brooded over the idea of death, 
and attributed the same dread to the world in general. But he, no 
doubt, immensely exaggerated the strength of the fear of death 
and of the fear of punishment inthe next world. Bacon takes 
a true view of human nature when he condemns the ancient 
philosophical idea of life being a continual meditation of death 
(commentatio mortis), as derogatory to the dignity of men, and 
teaching them to fear that which most of them can face 
with equanimity. As he well remarks, “ there is no passion in 
the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death. Revenge triumphs over death ; Love slights it ; Honour 

aspireth to it ; Grief flieth to it ; nay, we read, after Otho the 
Emperor had slain himself, Pity (which is the tenderest of the 
affections) provoked many to die, out of mere compassion to 
their sovereign!” However, it is possible, that, in the time of 
Lucretius, the fear of death was more overwhelming than it is 
in modern times. Certainly the most abject expression of this 
fear comes soon after his time from the great minister 
Mzcenas, who prayed for life even if he were maimed in hand 
and foot, humpbacked, and placed on the cross. Lucretius 
rightly and wrongly attributed to mankind generally, in his 
time, similar cowardice as to their prospects in the other world, 
and one of the chief aims of his teaching was to dissipate 
this fear. His consolation was his doctrine of the mortality of 
the soul. He taught that, as the soul is unconscious and non- 
existent before our birth, experience indicates that it will be the 
same after death, An unconscious state, as is proved by the 
instance of a sound sleep and by the nature of the case, is not a 
state of misery. Therefore we have no reason to fear that death 
will be a state of misery. Our state of non-existence before we 
were born was not one of dreadful pain, and, as Lucretius in his 
grand style puts it to the men of histime: “ Asin time gone 
by we felt no distress when the Carthaginians from all sides 
came together to do battle and all things, shaken by war’s 
troublous uproar, shuddered and quaked beneath high heaven, 
and mortal men were in doubt whether Rome or Carthage 
was to be mistress of the world, so we shall feel no distress in 
the future when we cease to be,” (iii 832—842). 

We are carried away fora time by such lofty reasoning as 
this, but the convincing effect is not permanent. Even if we 
make such a large concession as to accept his proof of the 
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mortality of the soul, his consolation, though logically unanswer- 
able, is practically useless. The vast majority of men are, 
after all, not strictly logical beings, and, in spite of reasoning, 
shrink with fear and trembling from the idea of annihilation, so 
that the argument of Lucretius, however well intentioned, only 
leads them out of the frying pan into the fire. Nevertheless, 
though his views, when thus analysed, leave us poor mortals.as 
helpless and blind as ever before the great mystery of death, how 
grand and impressive as poetry is the long passage at the end of 
the third book in which the subject is discussed ; how infinite is 
the pathos that he throws into his sympathetic survey of human 
life ; how vividly he realises the comfort needed by the dying 
man who says to himself : ‘ Now no more shall thy house admit 
thee with glad welcome, not thy dearest wife and sweet children 
run to be the first to snatch kisses and touch thy heart with 
a silent joy.” The high strain of poetry so long sustained 
exalts the soul of the reader for the time above all earthly 
fears, and like noble music may be described in the words of 
Milton as not wanting power 
to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts 

And drive anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal and immortal minds. 
So that, after all, the poetry effects what the reasoning failed to 
effect,and what all reasoning would fail to effect, the extinc- 
tion of the fear of extinction. 

Much the same may be said of Lucretius’ account of the 
nature of the Gods, whom he represented as living in a state of 
utter blessedness, free from the trouble of governing the world. 
This cheerless idea has given the world the fine descriptive 
passage Tennyson’s rendering of which has already been 
quoted. Lucretius is not, however, consistent in his account 
of the divine’ nature. The care for human affairs and the 
government of the world that he refuses to allow the Gods, 
he assigns to Nature, “governing Nature,’ as he sometimes 
calls her, which is only another name for divine Providence. 
Also, in the very beginning of his poem intended to prove the 
careless, do-nothing life of the Gods, he introduces an address 
to Venus as the source of life and peace. Such inconsistency 
will be readily pardoned, as it gives us one of the finest 
passages of Latin poetry, ‘the rich procemium which made the 
glory of the goddess of love fly along the Italian plains in 
lays that would outlive her deity.’ 

The frigid Epicurean conception of the Gods taught by 
Lucretius, in spite of the poetic grace with which their 
distant heaven is invested, is but a picture, and nothing 
more. It has produced little or no effect on the future of 
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human thought. What has produced effect in the religious 
teaching of Lucretius is his invective against the evils of super- 
stition, which he personified as a huge monster in the skies, 
hanging over the heads of the human race. In his vivid des- 
cription of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, he raised the standard 
of implacable revolt against every form of priestly cruelty, 
whether it took the form of human sacrifice, Sati, Vau- 
dois’ massacres, torturing of Jews, burning of heretics, drowning 
ef witches, or the more refined forms of persecution practised 
at the present day. The well remembered and often quoted 
concluding line of the passage 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum 


has been like a sharp-edged sword supplied to the armoury of 
those who, from the beginning of the Christian era or earlier, 
have, with Sir Thomas More, Akbar, Bentinck, Malabari and 
Lord Lansdowne, maintained by word and deed the principle 
that the shield of religion must never be allowed to protect 
cruelty, or any other practices opposed to the great moral 
law. 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 














ArT. VII—THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N a recent number of the Ca/cutta Review an attempt was 
made to sketch the early history of the House of Commons, 
It was there shown that the English Parliament was originally 
a council of notables selected by the king, in which the chosen 
representatives of the Commons only appeared in the character 
of suitors offering timid suggestions as to the assessment of 
taxation, or mildly soliciting the redress of grievances. Things 
have greatly changed since those simple times ; and we now 
see the so-called “ Upper House” maintaining with difficulty a 
precarious life and a constantly-dwindling authority, while the 
Chamber of Deputies tends more and more to become the one 
autocratic power in the modern constitution. Election is pre- 
vailing over selection. 

In such conditions it may be interesting to observe the 
manner in which the case appears to a well-informed and not 
unsympathetic Frenchman : a good foreign opinion, being free 
from personal bias, is not unlikely to furnish a fair forecast of 
the verdict of posterity. For this reason an article on the British 
House of Lords which appeared some time ago in the Revue 
des deux Mondes is not unworthy the attention of readers, in 
view of the probability of an early renewal of the later crisis. 
The author, M. Auguste Filon, is the son of the late Charles 
Filon, whose Comparative History of France and England ap- 
peared in Paris soon after the Revolution of 1830; and M. A, 
Filon—himself once a member of Louis Napoleon’s household— 
has always been known as a friendly student of English life 
and institutions. 

In the present essay he undertakes a useful correction of 
two not uncommonly received fallacies ; extensively spread, 
indeed, both abroad and at home, In concise, but sufficient, 
terms he points out :— 

1st.— That the House of Lords is not fairly liable to condem- 
nation on the charge that it is not “ representative.” 

2nd.—That there is no reason why it should not be allowed 
—in certain cases—to enforce a dissolution. 

1. As tothe question of representation, the ccmmon idea 
of the British Upper Chamber that has come down from the 
past—and not on the Continent only—is of a hereditary 
council of territorial magnates separated from “the people” 
by birth, habits and interests, and—so the phrase is apt 
to go—“ representing nothing but themselves.” Hereditary 
the peerage, no doubt, is; and M. Filon argues that this 
is essential to the usefulness of the institution, But in 
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all other respects, as he undertakes to show, the common 
conception is opposed to fact. The modern House of Lords 
contains many men who hold landed estate, but this is 
rather a luxurious expense than a source of wealth; 
the vast majority of the Peers are of recent, if not plebeian, 
origin; they are as much a portion of the British people as 
any other class ; and they represent one of the most important 
elements of the national life—its capitalised acquisitions. 

If we will but candidly and carefully examine these positions, 
we shall soon see that they are usually hidden by the common 
sophistry of using words in different senses, altered from 
momen: to moment without any warning, That a man’s 
office should descend to his eldest son, with the estate which is 
its renumeration, is only a° piece of administrative machinery 
by no means necessitating the existence of a caste; and we 
know, as a fact, that the Peerage does not form a patriciate in 
the British islands. Hence it is entirely unfair and illogical to 
assume—as is often done—a contrast, or antagonism, between 
“ The Peers and the People,’ the Peers being just as much a 
part of the British people as the Paper-makers or the Plate-. 
layers. It is only by tacitly taking “People” to mean the. 
multitude that the supposed antagonism can be set up, 

So, again, with “ Representation ;” the first thing is to assume 
that popular representation is only obtainable by election ; 
but the moment one observes that this is not the original 
meaning and necessary sense of the word, that assump- 
tion breaks down. Reference of even the most superficial kind 
will show that to “ represent’’ is only to exhibit the sign or 
image of something else ; an envoy or ambassador represents his 
country to the foreign State to which he is accredited ; and 
when the Members of the Comédie Francaise come to London, 
they are hailed as representatives‘of French Dramatic Art. In 
the same manner the Bishops, the Scotch and Irish Peers, re- 
present, the former learning and religion, the latter the wealth 
and social leading of their respective kingdoms. But, argues 
M. Filon, that representation is nonethe less real because it 
does not arise from popular election ; and the English Peers, or 
Peers of the United Kingdom, are equally representative ; se- 
lected if not elected, and standing in the place, or as a sign of 
success, of caution and of stability. Modern politics assign to 
every part of society its due place in the economy of the nation ; 
why excommunicate those alone to whom the great portion of its 
prosperity has been due, and who hold—as the old saying was— 
“ the chief stake in the country ” ? 

(2.) The House of Lords being thus representative, M. Filon 
proceeds to ask, why it should not bea convenient organ for 
the process which amounts with us to Plebescitum, or Referen- 
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dum ? These long Latin words mean only that some scheme 
is devised for ascertaining whether a particular House of Com- 
mons continues to be the true depository of the national will, or 
whether it has—according to the political slang of our day— 
“‘ exhausted its mandate.” 

That such a power must reside in some organ of the con- 
stitution is evident, unless the House of Commons is to usurp 
autocratic functions, Times have been when the country was 
utterly dissatisfied with its supposed “representatives ;” 
and, ever since the Septennial Act, such situations are 
become possible and even probable. The majority of any 
population is at least as likely to be wrong as right, especially 
in times of excitement; and one of the fathers of the Great 
North American republic recorded a strong opinion against 
the dangers of an unchecked government by mere numbers. 
The doctrine of immediate obedience to the biddings of the 
majority came—thought Gouverneur Morris—from a _ con- 
fusion of ideas, and threatened terrible results: for the mere 
multitude in any community was apt to be swayed by gusts 
of passion and to desire to do things unjust and mad. [Lzfe 
and Letters ; Vol. Il, p. 451.] 

Nevertheless, the deference to numbers is unavoidable, in 
our present conditions ; for it is only by this deference that 
recourse to physical constraint is to be avoided. The votes of 
the larger party—by whatever method taken—are an‘ index to 
what its action would be if matters came to forcible decision ; 
and so the appeal to arms is discounted. But the danger fore- 
seen by the Yankee statesman has still to be met ; and some 
scheme has to be provided which will ensure delay and discus- 
sion. On the other hand, it may well happen that the major- 
ity ina popular Chamber may be under the influence of pas- 
sions from which the public out of doors is free ; and thus arises 
the necessity for some method of consulting the country when 
the elective Chamber is believed to exceed or exaggerate the 
wish of its constituents. 

M. Filon goes on to enquire in what organ of the constitu- 
tion properly resides the power of compelling such an appeal. 
Not in the Cabinet, surely ; for the Cabinet derives its power 
from the elective Chamber, and is dependent for existence on 
its support. It is equally illogical and unjust to confide the op- 
tion to such a body, to which—in the case supposed—dissolu- 
tion of Parliament would usually mean suicide. Still less to the 
Crown, which—since the Act of Settlement—can act only on 
the advice of its Ministers. For the Crown to take upon itself 
to dissolve of its own motion, would be to open a door for 
the most arbitrary and dangerous courses. It is in the nation 
at large that the latent power is to be sought; several instan- 
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ces will be found, in modern Parliamentary history, of 
attempts to assert it. Thus, in 1701, a number of addresses 
were presented to King William III. praying for a dissolu- 
tion, which—as is well-known—soon took place. The House 
of Commons upheld the proceeding by a vote affirming that 
“it is the undoubted right of the people of England to peti- 
tion or address the king for the calling, sitting, or dissolving 
Parliament ” [see the question treated fully in Lord Farn- 
borough’s Constitutional History |. Again, in 1769, the doctrine 
was Officially reaffirmed by Lord Chancellor Camden ; who 
laid down that “the right is absolute and unquestionable,” 
No contrary ruling has ever been recorded; yet we know 
well enough that the right is not and could not be now 
exercised in that exact way. Of all the means by which a 
national desire for a change of Parliamentary delegates can 
be now best effected, M. Filonsees none less objectionable 
than the Upper Chamber duly moved by public opinion. 

What he contemplates is a case in which the Lords, in the 
exercise of that revising power which—except in the matter 
of taxation—is their constitutional office, have refused to 
pass a Bill sent tothem by the Commons. In some cases— 
as where an organic change is proposed—they may re- 
ject the projected law altogether; but more usually the 
dissent of the revising Chamber takes the form of amend- 
ments. Should the Commons regard these as affecting the 
scope and principle of the measure, they will, of course, refuse 
to accept them. Two methods of conciliation—if it may be 
so called—are now open: the Commons can drop the bill, 
or they can invite a conference. According to the view of 
our foreign critic, a third, and a more drastic measure is in the 
back ground, if the Commons should insist on the bill being 
maintained in its integrity: the Lords have the power of 
bringing legislation to a dead-lock ; and then the Cabinet is 
bound to dissolve. 

If the country approved of the ministerial policy a new 
House of Commons would be returned, with an overwhelm- 
ing ministerial majority, and the Lords must give way. 
This power, however, is not to be exercised save in an 
extreme case: the measure,must be one affecting the Consti- 
tution ; the Government majority must be small, and the 
public out of doors must have given signs, in the newspapers 
and public meetings, that it is not prepared to support the 
Ministry. Lastly, the power of dissolution ought to be em- 
ployed only omce, in any particular instance ; and the decision 
of the country at the next general election must be accepted 
as final. 

Something of this kind actually took place in 1831, 
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when the Lords rejected the Reform Bill after it had passed 
the House of Commons ; but the Lords felt that the country 
was hopelessly against them when the new House of Commons 
passed the Bill by a majority of 162; and they ultimately 
gave way in the following year. Obviously, in all systems 
where gradual and temperate changeis preferred to cataclysm, 
some provision or other must be made in order that or- 
ganic changes may not take place except after a due amount 
of deliberation. If there were no second Chamber, there must 
be means of interposition by royal veto, order-in-council, 
or plebiscitum. Our French observer finds in the House of 
Lords the most convenient form of “ escapement ” for 
regulating the wheels of the Constitutional machinery. 

Nothing, however, can be further from his intention than 
either quackery or optimism. A Senate, or controlling Cham- 
ber—such as he holds to be necessary—ought to be a genuine 
Witenagemote, or “assembly of the wise,” and Filon does 
not undertake to show that the House of Lords, as now 
constituted, answers to this ideal. He is, indeed, wrong in 
saying that absent peers can vote by proxy ; that abuse dis- 
appeared nearly twenty years ago. But an almost greater 
evil has taken the place of the exploded anomaly: ‘a number 
of idle men of fashion can—and do—swarm into the House 
on rare occasions (after a long and habitual neglect of Par- 
liamentary duties), to give a partial and passionate vote on 
a subject of which they know next to nothing. In this way 
the action of the House is discredited, and what ought to 
be a serious act of statesmanship assumes the air of a class 
demonstration. 

In what direction the reform of the “Upper Chamber” 
should proceed, a foreign critic can hardly be asked to say. 
His part is played when he has shown the uses of the British 
Senate, and the advantage of a policy of “ mending,” over a 
precipitate and irrevocable “ending.” As another foreigner 


long ago reminded us, it has been the happy privilege of 
Englishmen to spell “ Revolution ” without the “ R.” 


H. G. KEENE, 
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T is probably attributable in a large measure to the over- 
] shadowing influence of their statelier sisters, the Nilgiris, 
and in some degree to the neglect of the Local Government 
which has done remarkably little for their development, that 
the very name of the Shevaroy—or Shervaroy—Hills is hardly 
known outside the Madras Presidency, while, even from the 
neighbouring plains, the number of annual visitors to 
them is comparatively small. It is true, the hills have 
‘acquired an evil reputation for malarial fever; but ex- 
perience seems to show that this. to a great extent, is un- 
deserved. Though, moreover, Yercaud, the principal station, 
which is situated at an altitude of 4.300 feet, is within fever 
range, this is hardly the case with the summits of the 
Green Hills, which rise to 5,300 feet, and, with their extensive 
plateaux, seem eminently adapted for a summer resort for 
Europeans. Dr. Cornish, in his monograph on the Shevaroys, 
published in 1870, speaks of four years since 1822, when the 
first began to attract attention, vzz., 1824, 1825, 1854 and 1860, 
as having been specially unhealthy. in the first of those years, 
Mr. England, an Assistant Surgeon on the Madras Establish- 
ment, who had been deputed to report on the suitability of the 
range for a military sanitarium, and Mr. McCosh, another Assis- 
tant Surgeon of the same Establishment, who was on leave in 
the hills, were attacked with fever and died within ten days of 
one another. A panic not unnaturally seized the European 
residents, who fled to the adjacent station of Salem, aud 
Assistant Surgeon Fasken, who was appointed to take up 
Mr. England’s work, submitted an unfavourable report, with 
the result that Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, 
suspended the survey, and the project was abandoned, 

Mr. Fasken does not seem to have himself suffered from 
fever ; but he gives a curious and not very intelligible account 
of the climate. ‘“ The general sensation produced,” he says, in 
language that reminds one of the effect of love on the page in 
Mozart’s Opera, “is that of half heat and half cold, which 
is just sufficient to parch and dry the surface of the body, at 
the same time causing an uneasy sensation of chilliness within.” 
On this Dr. Cornish remarks that, “instead of being disagree- 
able, there can be no two opinions as to the very pleasing 
influence of the climate upon the senses, whatever its ulterior 
effect may be.” Mr, Fasken would appear to have been some- 
what hard to please ; for he complains also of the damp during 
the rainy season ; but, as Dr, Cornish again remarks, though 
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this may occasionally be a source of discomfort, it is less 
severcly felt than at Ootacamund or Coonnoor. 

Mr. Graham, the Medical Officer in charge of Salem, wrote 
In 1830, after six years’ observation of the climate: “I have 
observed every year for the last six years, an epidemic acces- 
sion of fever in May or June, according tothe time of tke 
first showers of rain, or preceding the South-West monsoon, 
Between these showers and the regular setting in of the mon- 
soon, a space of from fifteen to forty days, obtains the period 
of the prevalence of fever, and which fever ceases when the 
rains are fairly established. It is to be presumed no medical 
man would recommend these hills as a place of abode during 
the period fever may be expected to prevail, but through the 
remainder of the year (fully nine months) experience warrants 
my saying that a resort to the Shervaroy Hills will be found of 
benefit in all those diseases for which the Nilgiris are found 
useful.’ Dr. Scott, on the other hand, who was Civil Surgeon 
of Salem for nine years, reports: ‘ The climate was most 
salubrious and enjoyable, and in very many respects admir- 
ably suited for all classes of Europeans, During all that period 
there was no sickness of any serious nature endemic to the 
place, and actual residents, more particularly the Europeans 
who were well housed, enjoyed, in general, rude health. I 
always considered the Shervaroys well suited as a sanitarium 
for Europeans.” 

In 1854, however, cases of fever were numerous, and no 
fewer than seven deaths occurred among the European and 
Eurasian residents from this cause, four of these, it sk:ould be 
added, being of very young children. In 1860, again, there were 
several cases of intermittent fever ; but this time there were no 
deaths, In every one of these instances, it may be remarked, the 
season was one of unusual drought, and most of the cases occur- 
red in the month of May or June, facts which point forcibly to 
the drying up of the water-supply as the most probable cause of 
the malady. This is what the teachings of modern science might 
lead us to expect, and it is corroborated by the testimony of 
the European residents, among whom the practice of boiling 
drinking water is general. Dr. Cornish, indeed, speaks of the 
water of the principal spring in the Green Hills as being 
“chemically ” pure, and of that of some of the wells as excellent. 
But his report was written before the days of bacteriology, I 
observe that the water of this spring is of a distinctly tawny hue, 
possibly owing to the presence of iron, and that, after standing 
for some time, it throws down a very fine black sediment, which, 
however, is probably harmless. The same fine black dust, it 
may be added, is deposited on everything exposed to the air in 


the house. 
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Dr. Cornish sums up the evidence as follows: “ It is im- 
possible to overlook the fact that a malarious type of fever 
does occasionally prevail on these hills; but it need not be the 
‘bugbear’ which the public have made it, Granting that once 
in ten years the climate for a limited period may be insalu- 
brious, we have said all that can be adduced against it. It 
is only of late years that the treatment of the diseases depen- 
dent on malarious poisoning has been well understood. 
Nothing in Indian medicine has been more satisfactory than 
the gradual diminution of mortality both in European and 
native troops since the more general appreciation of the powers 
of quinine in controlling malarious fevers. The Shervaroy 
fever, when_ it does occur, is quite as much under the 
control of medicine as the same form of disease elsewhere. 
There are, perhaps, no localities in India altogether exempt 
from the causes of fever. The Neilgherry Hills, our favourite 
sanitarium, certainly form no exception to this general state- 
ment. Remittent and intermittent fevers, just before the 
setting in of the monsoon rains and after the first showers, are 
not uncommon there.” And he adds: “In the hot season of 
1860 (May and June) the regiment stationed at Wellington 
lost five men from remittent fever, whereas, although fever was 
prevalent on the Shevaroys during the same period, no fatal 
case occurred.’ He, however, admits that the cold, or conges- 
tive, stage of a bad case of Shervaroy fever is sometimes ex- 
ceptionally violent, 

To come down to recent times, I find that of four deaths 
reported to have occurred among the European and Eurasian 
population of Yercaud during the five years, 1892-96, only one 
put down to fever. | 

It would, perhaps, be premature for me, after a residence in 
the hills of only a few weeks, to express any opinion as to the 
“ulterior effects” -ofthe climate. But I can emphatically 
corroborate Dr. Cornish’s account of its immediate influence on 
the senses as “very pleasing.” Indeed, I might, without 
exaggeration, use a stronger term, and call it delightful. 

In the iuterval between my arrival, on the 12th April, and the 
date of writing (May 12), the maximum temperature inside the 
bungalow, with’ the doors open, has been 80°, and this-has been 
reached on only three days, while the minimum observed, under 
the same conditions, has been 72.° It is true that, in the latter 
case, the time was 7-30 A.M. ; but I doubt{whether the minimum 
inside the house has ever been much lower than this during the 
period in question. A series of meteorological observations made 
by Major R. Hunter during the years 1865-66 give, for the former 
year, a maximum of 81° (in April) anda minimum of 51° (in 
January), with a maximum daily range of 19° (in January), and, 
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for the latter year, a maximum of 82° (also in April) and a mini- 
mum of 48° (in January, November and December), with a 
maximum daily range of 25° (in March), the rainfall being 62 
inches in 1865 and 58°69 inches in 1866. Mr. Marrett, late 
Civil Surgeon of Salem, it may be added, gives 70° as the mean 
annual temperature of Yercaud. It will ‘thus be seen that the 
climate is very equable, and so far accords with Mr. Fasken’s 
account of it, that it is exempt from extremes of either heat or 
cold. It would seem, indeed, as Dr. Cornish suggests, to be 
specially suited to many classes of invalids whose ailments 
would be aggravated by the more severe cold of the Nilgiris, 
or of the favourite hill stations of Upper India, such as sufferers 
from rheumatism or disease of the liver, while dysentery and 
epidemic cholera are practically unknown. 

The scenery of the Shevaroys has been said to recall that 
of England. With the possible exception of Yercaud, with its 
shady lanes and miniature lake, I should compare it rather 
with that of South Italy, while, as we have seen, its climate is 
altogether unlike that of either country, the torrid heat of the 
Italian plains in summer and the rigours of an English winter 
being alike unknown. As to scenery, the views obtain- 
able from the higher elevations are superb. ‘That from 
my bungalow, which is situated on a slope of the Green 
Hills range, at a height of 4,500 feei, embraces not only the 
western portions of the Shevaroys themselves in the foreground, 
but, in the far distance, to the South-West, West, and North- 
West, the Nilgiris and the Western Ghats; whilein the middle 
distance stretches a vast expanse of plain, intersected by the 
shining Cauvery and studded in every direction with smaller 
hills. Some of these are considerable ranges; others are 
detached hills, many of them mere toys, and few are without 
some special charm of contour or colouring. 


In the foreground, which, in most parts, is more or less densely 
wooded, a tender green is the predominant hue ; other note- 
worthy features being the large proportion of such gnarled and 
twisted trunks as Salvator Rosa loved specially to paint, and a 

rofusion of a white passion flower, said not to be indigenous, 

which everywhere embraces the tangled undergrowth, as in a 
net, and knits bush to bush and tree to tree. The more 
distant landscape presents certain striking analogies to that 
of the Doon and Sewaliks as seen from Mussoorie, but far 
surpasses it in both extent and picturesqueness. 

Geologically, the hills appear to be composed mainly of 
gneiss, with some granite in places, the surface being in most 
places thickly strewn with more or less rounded boulders of 
one or other of these materials, and some of the higher peaks 


being still capped with laterite, 
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Regarding the latter, however, Dr. W. King says : “ Upon 
the tops of the mountains there is a decomposition of the rocks 
going on, which is brought about by the coldness and moisture 
of the climate, and the result is the formation of a lateritous 
rock, or a hardened ferruginous sandy clay of a red or reddish 
brown colour, something like laterite. This rock is not late- 
rite, however, such as is known to occur on the West Coast, or 
at the Red Hills near Madras, &c. The latter isa regularly 
deposited aqueous rock, having been carried originally from 
a distance; while the lateritous rock of the Kollumalays, 
Shevaroys and Neilghiries isone which has been formed on 
the spot, or nearly so, from the decomposition of the rock zm 
situ. . . . . The hornblendic varieties of gneiss in such 
localities have become decomposed to a certain extent, whence 
the iron and apparently new rock has been formed ; or the 
ferruginous clay has been washed down for short distances by 
the rains, and has become hardened over the rock or gravel on 
which it lay. Very often the folia, or remains of layers of the 
more durable quartz, are still left in the derived rock ; the other 
constituents of the original gneiss having become changed into 
the constituents of the lateritous rock.” And, again, in a 
note: ‘ I have written thus particularly concerning the lateri- 
tous rock, because people are often led astray by the misapplied 
term ‘ Laterite.’ For instance, the hardened ferruginous clay 
on the Shevaroys is often called laterite, and the consequence is 
that the patches of decomposed gneiss (lateritous rock) occur- 
ring there, are taken as evidences that the greater part of the 
upper surface of those hills was once covered with a layer of 
true laterite. There is no evidence, however, to show this, the 
so-called § laterite ’ of the ‘Green Hills’ being merely decom- 
posed gneiss.” 

Extensive stretches of land fit for the plough, as might be 
expected from these conditions, are few and far between ; but 
everywhere, between the boulders and in the hollows, are pat- 
ches of dark, generous soil, which, ace Dr. King, seem to me 
to be eloquent of denudation in the remote past, and, in which, 
there is little reason to doubt, most of the fruits, vegetables and 
flowers of the semi-tropical and tropical zones could be success- 
fully cultivated. Among fruits that have been ascertained to 
flourish, and are grown to acertain extent by the European 
residents, are the mango, the apple, the pear, the peach, the 
plum, the strawberry, the orange, several kinds of lime, the 
guava, the loquat, the tipparee and the pomegranate ; and both 
soil and climate seem eminently adapted for the culture of the 
olive, the mulberry and the grape. As far, however, as I can 
discover, not one of the last three has been tried, and the onl 


product grown on acommercial scale is coffee, of which there 
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are numerous plantations. Though these still yield a fair 
return, I am told that, owing to the gradual impoverishment of 
the soil, which has necessitated the more liberal use of manure, 
they are less remunerative now than they formerly were. 

Dr. Cornish complains somewhat bitterly, in his monograph, 
of the slovenly way in which a large number of the coffee 
plantations are cultivated. Some of them, particularly those 
of Mr. Fischer, he says, are kept in very good order. “ But 
most of them are over-run by noxious weeds, balsams, and 
a white passion-flower. A better system of culture, including 
the use of manure and careful pruning, would doubtless tend 
to the production of heavier crops. Some planters appear to 
have fallen into the error of supposing that it is better to cul- 
tivate 100 acres badly than half the quantity well. It is no 
wonder, under such circumstances, that what should be highly 
cultivated land is almost more obnoxious to the salubrity of 
the climate, than the uncleared jungle.” 

The complaint is echoed by Mr. Le Fanu, the compiler of 
the Salem District Manual, who expresses a hope, both on this 
and on economic grounds, that no more land will be granted 
for coffee-planting, at least for the present. The policy thus 
advocated does not, however, appear to have commended it- 
self to the Madras Government, who, with doubtful wisdom, 
have recently opened the Forest reserves to coffee, under 
certain special conditions. Asin the case of ordinary waste 
lands, the cost of survey and demarcation is paid by the appli- 
cant. The lease of the land for thirty years, subject to an 
annual rental of Re. 1, and renewable for a further period of 
thirty years at the same rent as that paid for similar land in 
the neighbourhood, is then put up to public auction, and sold 
to the highest bidder. Before entering into possession, how- 
ever, the purchaser is required to pay the value of the timber 
on the reserve ; he is debarred from using more than Io per 
cent of the land for building, yards, garden, grazing or other 
purpose than coffee cultivation, and he is required to spend not 
less than Rs. 30 per acre per annum on the latter cultivation, 
under penalty of a fine of Rs. 20 per acre, and to keep accounts 
of the cost of cultivation, and submit them, when required, to 
the Collector. Ten per cent of the purchase-money is payable 
cash down, and the balance either within thirty days, or in 
three annual instalments. 

The area under coffee, which, when the District Manual 
was written, in 1883, was 4,784 acres, is, according to the latest 
returns, submitted by the planters themselves, only 3,762 
acres, while the area taken up for coffee is 11,272 acres. This 
area, it may be added, is divided into no fewer than seventy- 


seven different estates. 
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The average yield per acre of matured plants ‘was put down 
by Mr. Le Fanu as 500 Ibs., and he considered the average 
expenditure to be greatly over-estimated at Rs. 130 to Rs. 150, 
according to the most recent official returns ; however, the 
total production is 943,839 lbs. which gives only about 251 
lbs. per acre, 

The total acreage occupied by the Malialis, or hill-men, of 
whom something will be said presently, is 9,158, of which 8,134 
acres are under cultivation, and 1,025 are waste. 

The undeveloped state of the hills is probably due, to some 
extent, to the scantiness of the supply of water available for 
irrigation, in the dry season, But there is evidently more water 
than is utilised for this purpose in ordinary years ; and, judging 
from the general appearance of the country, I am inclined to 
think that want of enterprise has quite as much to do with it. 
The population, it is true, is very sparse, and labour is propor- 
tionately scarce. But I know of no reason why labour should 
not be imported—if not from other parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, then—from some of the congested districts of Bengal. 

A special interest attaches to the indigenous population of 
the Shevaroy Hills, owing to the tradition which traces their 
existence as a distinct community to what in India is a some- 
what rare phenomenon—a revolt against priestly tyranny. 
Their ancestor, so runs the story as told by themselves, was 
one Peria, the eldest of three brothers, who, to escape Brahmi- 
nical oppression, migrated, some ten generations ago, from 
Conjeeveram. Peria, it is said, settled in the Shevaroys, where 
his descendants still call themselves, after him, Periamalayalis, 
while one of the remaining brothers went to the Kolymalai, and 
the third to the Pachai-malai Hills. The critical reader will 
probably be disposed to ask how it happened that the three 
brothers separated, under circumstances that seemingly pointed 
so strongly to the desirability-of united action, The difficulty 
would be removed if it were known that they started. with a 
numerous following ; unfortunately, however, on this, as on 
every other point connected with the history of the migration, 
tradition is silent. It may very well be that, as in the case of 
many other traditions of the same order, Peria and his brothers 
are the ex-post-facto creations of a subsequent. generation. 
But, whatever doubt may’ attach to the details of the story, 
it is, in some measure, corroborated, in its main features, by the 
fact that the Malialis of the Shevaroy Hills, while plainly of 
Hindoo origin, refuse to the present day to accept the minis- 
trations of Brahmins. 

The following particulars regarding them are taken partly 
from the account of them. given by Dr. Shortt, in his “ Hill 
Ranges of Southern India,” and partly from the replies ob- 
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tained from the people themselves to certain ethnographical 
questions officially circulated, some two years and-a-half ago. 

The Maliayalis forma single caste without sub-divisions. Each 
village has its own headman, called a gounden, whose business 
it is to call the punchayet when disputes arise regarding pro- 
perty, or women, or when it is proposed to outcaste a member 
of the village community ; and each maad, or group of viilages 
has a pattakaran or guru, who presides at marriage ceremonies 
and car festivals. The head-man is paid no salary, but gets 
an extra share of the food when a feast is given; and the 
pattakaran receives a small fee in money and kind from the 
bridegroom, 

The women tattoo themselves, and both sexes are specially 
fond of scarlet cloths and bright colours. Their ornaments, 
which comprise ear, nose, finger and toe-rings, bracelets, ank- 
lets, chains and trinkets strung together, consist chiefly of gold 
and silver, the former often set with precious stones. No parti- 
cular ceremony is performed either on the birth of children 
or on their attainment of maturity. The betrothal of males 
may take place at any age, and frequently takes place com- 
paratively late in life. In that case, says Dr. Shortt :— 


A man, on setting his affections on a girl of his own of an adjoin- 
ing village, gains the compliance of her parents with a. present of 
from 10 to 14 rupees, the pattacara’s consent having been pre- 
viously obtained, as without that no marriage can take place, and 
the girl and her parents would refuse their consent to the proposal. 
On the day appointed for tying on the marriage symbol, or ¢hadlee, 
the pattacara arrives with beat of tom-toms, music, &c., at the house 
of the bridegroom, where he blesses the thallee and gives it to the 
husband, who ties it round the neck of the bride; goats, pigs, and 
fowls are slaughtered to feed the people. On the third day, each 
proceeds to his own house, and tne road taken by the pattacara and 
headman of the village is hung across by garlands of green leaves. 
The marriage day, and place where it is to take place, is fixed by the 
pattacara, the object being to bring off as many marriages as he can 
on the same day; thus he saves himself the trouble of going from 
place to place, and secures his own fees ina large sum, The fee is 
ten rupees, if the party is rich : if not, it is proportionally less ; some- 
times a poor Malliallie, who is unable to pay a fee, casts himself down 
at the pattacara’s feet with some betel-nut, &c., when he is married 
free. The marriage dowry varies according to circumstances. If the 
party be rich, money and grain has to be given. The grain is shamet, 
and is given in cunmdacums: a cundacum is equivalent to eighty 
Madras measures. Seven cundacums, with three rupees twelve annas 
in cash, must be given. A person in middling circumstances gives his 
dowry in money or grain according to his circumstances. The poor 
generally pay atthe time only a portion, whilst the remainder of the 
dowry is paid by yearly instalments, and instances have come to my 
knowledge where the son was paying by dribs and drabs-the dowry 
due by his father when he married his mother. Should an elderly 
man marry a young girl, he hasto pay a much larger dowry ,than 
would be required of a young man. 
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Girls, on the other hand, must be married before they reach 
their tenth year, or be satisfied with the position of concubines. 

The death of a man is announced by the firing of guns; the 
corpse is carried on a litter to the place of burial, and placed in 
a shallow grave, the litter being left on the spot; and on the 
third day the grave is visited and milk and water sprinkled over 
it. Occasionally, Dr. Shortt adds, the corpse is burned, and 
during epidemics it is hurriedly thrown down a precipice. 

In habits the hill-men, or miallialies, are described as ex- 
ceediugly indolent. They nevertheless appear to be self-re- 
liant, and produce everything they require, except cloth, on 
which, however, they spend very little. They are greatly 
addicted to the smoking of tobacco, and eat the flesh of all the 
animals commonly used for food, except the cow, which they 
regard as sacred, as well as that of the monkey (anxuman) to 
which they attribute great healing virtue ; but they live chiefly 
on vegetables. When their cattle die, they will not touch or 
approach the carcass, and they will not touch a cow hide, or 
use it as rope for their ploughs. Some of them are in great 
repute as cow-doctors and can set a broken leg very well. 
They have, or had, till the coffee-planters came, no intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Felling jungle, procuring materials, building huts 
picking coffee and grazing cattle, were, at the time referred to 
by Dr. Shortt, the only work they would undertake. 

Disputes are usually settled by arbitration ; but sometimes 
this fails, and then recourse is had to the Civil Courts. Theft 
is said to be rare among them. 

Polygamy is sanctioned by custom, and is commonly ac- 
companied by concubinage. Infidelity on the part of the wife is 
regarded as a trivial matter, hardly worth noticing, and seldom 
causes dissension. At the same time, Dr. Shortt, not quite con- 
sistently, says that, should a wife prove faithless, the husband 
claims her dowry from the father-in-law, and is thus enabled to 
get another. “ Should a man wish to marry a widow, it is 
compulsory on her part to accept him. Ifa woman leaves her 
husband to live with another, the husband complains to the 
pattacara, who convokes a meeting of the principal men of the 
village to investigate the circumstance. The seducer is fined, 
the amount divided among the principal men present, and the 
wife brought back to her.husband, who is content to live with 
her if she will remain. It frequently happens that such occur- 
rences are not noticed until years after, when the husband will 
claim not only his wife, but every child she has had by her 
paramour. Frequently the husband, either from apathy or 
other cause, leaves the faithless wife to her choice ; or the 
seducer, through influence with the pattacara, is able to prevent 
investigation, and live unmolested with the woman he has 
seduced.” Dr. Shortt also says that the re-marriage of 
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widows is permitted, and generally takes place on the 15th 
day after the husband’s death in the usual way; but this does 
not appear to be now the case. 

Property devolves on the male children only, and, if there is 
no male issue, goes to brothers or other parceners. 

Their villages commonly consist of from fifteen to twenty 
huts, built in a circular form, on a plateau or slope of the hill, 
the walls being made of split bamboo, daubed with clay, and 
the roof being thatched withgrass. The eaves extend two or 
three feet beyond the inner wall, between which and the outer 
wall, similarly constructed, calves, kids and poultry are kept. 

They are fond of animals ; rear cattle, goats, pigs, dogs, 
cats and fowls, and are also ardent sportsmen, even the women 
joining the hunting expeditions on holiday occasions, 

Their religion, says Dr. Shortt, somewhat vaguely, is that of 
the generality of the Hindoos, a god or goddess presiding over 
each village, and the goddess of smallpox, Ramasawmy and 
Kurreah Ramen being their chief household deities. 


They believe in good and evil spirits, Every old tree is believed to be the habi- 
tation of some evil spirit, and when they fancy thewselves molested by it, they 
will destroy the tree by cutting and burning. They also believe ‘in the trans- 
migration of souls. ‘Their temples and cars are rude structures. A few stones 
saturated with oil, and having a fewred or white spots daubed on them, are 
placed in the former, The chief one is on the Shervaroyen, and is dedicated 
to Shervaroyen, otherwise termed Ramasawmy, and votive offerings of rice and 
milk and fruit are made to it every Mondav and Saturday, and once a year a 
great gathering takes place for the same purpose. During Pongol each year, 
which usually happens on the 12th of January, they hold what they call 
Yerroodoo attum, or bullock dancing, in each of the principal villages, when the 
pattacara is generally present. On such occasions by 11 A.M. of the day the 
village is filled with men, women and children in their holiday costume, from 
the surrounding villages, when one from among the most ferocious of the village 
cattle, which they have previously selected and enclosed into the putty, is led 
out, care having been taken to have the animal well secured previously with 
stout coir ropes some fifteen inches in diameter, and between twenty and thirty 
yards in length, held on by a few men on either side, when some of the most 
daring, and others of a comical turn, are selected, who dress themselves some 
with flowing hair, others having their hair tied across the face, holding long 
bamboos, to the end of which is tied a black goat’s skin, and on the bull being 
led to the village green, where the men follow the bull by shaking the goat's 
skin in its face, the bull becomes frantic with rage; and rushes at its annoyer, 
but its movements are restrained by the men who hold the animal : this is con- 
tinued for some time ; the people are amused at the rage of the animal and the 
antics of the men, and as the bull becomes exhausted, it makes way fer a fresh 
animal, Whilst this is going on, the men go about the women, cracking jokes 
with them. This lasts as long as there are animals to produce afresh, and as 
it begins to grow dark, they then turn their attention toa feast, the visitors 
spend the night with their friends, and return to their houses the next morning. 


In 1869 the Malialis of the Shevaroys were estimated to num- 
ber 7,300 souls, the figure for the males slightly exceeding that 
for the females. At the last Census the total population of the 
hills was about 11,000, from whom probably about 1,00 may 
be deducted for other races or castes. 
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Having dwelt at such length on the advantages of the 
Shevaroys, it is only fair that I should say something of their 
drawbacks. In the first place, then, there is no bazar in 
Yercaud, and, though a market is held there twice a week, it 
is extremely ill-supplied, from a European point of view. As 
a matter of fact, for country stores, with the exception of such 
perishable articles as meat, bread and milk, the residents chiefly 
depend on a functionary called a “ supplier,’ who turns up once 
a week, generally on Saturday or Sunday, from the neighbour- 
ing station of Salem. Butter, of fair quality, comes twice a week 
from a dairy at Bangalore ; bread, which is exceedingly dear 
and not very good, is sold in Yercaud, where there are two 
bakers—one a European and the other a Mahomedan ; and so 
is meat, which is far from good, though it is sold at the same 
rates as meat of the best quality in Calcutta. Though there 
are several butchers in Yercaud, my experience is that, when 
I order beef, I oftener than not get mutton ; that sometimes, 
though not so frequently, when I order mutton, I get beef, 
and that not seldom I can get neither. Fowls are somewhat 
cheaper, and no worse, than in Calcutta. Eggs, on the other 
hand, though sold nominally at the same price, really cost 
from two to three annas a piece, ten out of twelve, on the 
average, turning out bad. Milk, which is .sold at the rate of 
six bottles (four seers) for the rupee—London price—is poor in 
quality, but not, so far as I have discovered, tainted with 
smoke, as it generally is in Bengal. For European stores there 
are two small shops in Yercaud; but their stocks are some- 
what limited. 

Labour, as I have already said, is extremely scarce, and it 
is impossible to procure coolies to carry a chair, or dandy, with- 
out sending all the way to Salem for them. The only other 
means of conveyance obtainable in Yercaud is a “ push,’ or 
small chaise, drawn by a pony which appears to be on its last 
legs, especially the hinder legs, and requires to be assisted 
down even the most gentle descent. 

It remains to say something regarding the flora and fauna 
of the hills. I have already mentioned incidentally the prin- 
cipal fruit-trees that are cultivated. Among the field-crops 
grown by the natives are wheat, mustard, several of the millets, 
gram and two or three other pulses, mustard, chillies, onions, 
torai, the egg-plaut anda poor kind of potato, all in small 
quantities. The most striking of the indigenous trees and 
plants are enumerated by Dr. Cornish as two species of Rubus, 
two species of Berberis, Solanum giganteum, Soncisus oleraceus 
Eriochleena Hookeriana, two species of Gnaphalium, several 
species of Crotolaria, Physalis, Strobilanthes and Alsophila, 
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Besides the white passion-flower,* already mentioned, Pteris 
aquilina, or bracken is very conspicuous among the undergrowth, 
sometimes forming more or less extensive thickets, and growing 
to a great size, 

No fewer than forty species of fern are said to be found on 
the hills, Those I have so far come across are Alsophila ; 
Adiantum caudatum ; Pteris aquilina ; Pteris quadri-aurita ; 
Asplenium varians ; Asplenium exiguum ; Polystichum aculea- 
tum, two varieties ; a Cheilanthes ; Lastrea odoutoloma; a 
Davallia ; a Pleopeltis, and two or three others that I have 
been unable to identify. But my search has been confined to 
-he sides of a mile or two of the public road between Yercaud 
and Nagalore, and the season for ferns is not yet. 

The flowers most commonly cultivated are the Geranium, 
single and double, especially the scarlet variety, roses and 
fuchsias, all of which—especially the first two—flourish ex- 
ceedingly, as, no doubt would a large number of other flowers ; 
but Dr. Cornish’s remark that horticulture does not appear 
to have been much attended to of late, remains as true to-day 
as when it was written, whether as regards the flower, or the 
kitchen, garden, while aboriculture, whether useful or orna- 
mental, is almost entirely neglected. Not only are visitors 
and a large proportion of the residents dependent upon 
Salem for even such necessary vegetables as the potato, for 
which soil and climate are particularly well adapted, but, 
though such fruit as oranges, limes and apples, all of which 
travel well, would command a ready market in Madras and 
Bombay, the admirable opportunity offered by these hills for 
their culture is turned to no account, except in a few cases 
for private consumption. 

Among the fauna of the hills, Dr. Cornish mentions the tiger, 
leopard, bear, bison, wild hog, jungle sheep, mouse-deer, hyena, 
jackal, hare and jungle-cat, to which I may add the mungoose 
and Palmyra squirrel, which abound. As he says, however, 
the tiger is rarely, if ever, seen. Of the avi-fauna, the most 
common are spur and jungle-fowl, woodcock, rock pigeon, green 
pigeon—less common—, snipe—not indigenous to the hills—, 
green barbet, and most abounding of all, the ubiquitous bulbul. 
Kites are numerous, while the crow, on the other hand, owing, 
no doubt, to the sparseness of the human population, is com- 
paratively rare. 


Among reptiles, the Daboia viper and Echis Carinata are said 





* Dr, Cornish says that the fruit of this passion flower, the fleshy envelope 
of which is sweet but juiceless, is eaten by jackals, and its seeds thus scattered 
far and wide. The same animal also has the reputation of greedily devouring 
the ripe fruit of the coffee-plant, digesting the outer pulp, but excreting the 
berry ; and the berries thus voided are said to be specially prized by connoisseurs 
a8 superior in flavour and aroma to those cleaned by the usual process. 
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to be common. So, I am told is a harmless green snake. The 
Cobra is found, but does not appear to be very common, and Dr. 
Shortt speaks of the Coluber Blumenbachii as attaining a great 
size. Brown and black scorpions are very numerous, especially 
the former, one of which, measuring eight inches from tip to tip 
of claw, was killed in my sitting-room a day or two after my 
arrival. Lizards, too, abound, especially a large variety with 
black or dark grey belly and orange or yellow back and 
shoulders. 

It may be added that the Shevaroy Hills, which are divided 
into two groups by the valley of the Vaniar, are about sixteen 


_ miles in length and ten miles in greatest breadth, and have 


been variously estimated to contain from forty to a hundred 
square miles of surface. Being only a little more than 
200 miles from Madras, they are somewhat more accessible 
from that city, and consequently from Calcutta by sea, than 
the Nilgiris. They are most conveniently reached from the 
Salem or the Kadiampatti Station on the Madras Railway. 
At the former place there is a good refreshment-room ; and 
carts, called jhatkas, available on short notice, take travellers 
and their belongings to the foot of the hills, the ascent of which 
is made on ponies, or in chairs or canvas stretchers, carried 
by coolies. Kadiampatti is considerably nearer than Salem 
to the central parts of the range ; but travellers to,the hills who 
propose to start from that station must give two days’ notice to 
the Salem “ supplier ” of their wants in the shape of carriage, 
and no refreshments are procurable there. 

Yercaud boasts no fewer than four places of public worship, 
three Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Of the former, 
one is a Church with a resident clergyman of the Church 
Mission Society, chosen and partly supported by the residents ; 
another is under the auspices of the London Mission, and a 
third is maintained-by the Leipsic Lutheran Mission. There 
is also a Danish Lutheran Mission and Church at Assambur 
inthe Green Hills. The other public institutions of Yercaud 
are a Post and Telegraph Office, a Deputy Tahsildar and 
Registrar’s office, a Police Station, a Sub-Jail, a Hospital with 
a Hospital Assistant, a Chattram or Serai for Hindoos, a 
similar institution for poor Europeans and Eurasians, a 
Travellers’ Bungalow, where, however, the accommodation is 
of the roughest kind, and the Victoria Club, with library and 
reading-room, membership of which is distinct from that of 
the Club. The Club building is provided with a stage, and 
the library contains about a thousand books. There are also 
two hotels and a private boarding-house in the station. 

Dr. Cornish tells us that he was unable to ascertain the 
number of the European and Eurasian population of Yercaud; 
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and I have been equally unsuccessful. In the census returns, 
strange to say, while the numbers of the people according to 
religions and education are given, the equally important dis- 
tinction of race is ignored ; so that, while we learn from them 
that, out of a population of 1,365 in Yercaud, 681 are Christians, 
we are left wholly in the dark as totheir nationality. The 
Collector of the district, however, informs me that he esti- 
mates the European and Eurasian population at about 200, If 
he is right, it would seem to have increased considerably during 
the last thirty years, as Dr. Cornish estimated it at not more 


than half that number at the outside. 
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ArT. IX—THE INDIAN EYE ON ENGLISH LIFE. 


HE contemplation of ourselves as others see us is com- 
- monly believed to be an exercise of a peculiarly salutary 
description ; and there is probably no country in the world 
which stands more in need of this form of discipline than 
Great Britain. But in order that the lesson should not fail 
in its effect, itis essential before all things that the criticism 
should be just, and that the censor should not only be endued 
with penetration and sympathy of no common kind, but should 


be able, either from long residence in the country or by 


natural kinship, to view things from the standpoint of the 
people themselves. He must, that is to say, be able to com- 
prehend what Rudyard Kipling calls the “ inwardness”’ of 
things before he attempts either to laud or to condemn them. 
The hasty impressions formed during a twelve-months’ resi- 
dence in a country widely different from his own, by a_ writer 
of an alien race, whose customs, religion and modes of thought 
are essentially different from—often opposed to—those of the 
people among whom he is sojourning, are, for the mest part, 
necessarily imperfect and crude. And, being frequently one- 
sided and obviously dictated by long-standing prejudice and 
deep-rooted sentiment, the lessons they are intended to con- 
vey fail to strike home, and fall harmlessly aside. 

To say that Mr. Behramji Malabari was somewhat imperfectly 
equipped for his task when he sat down to record his views 
onthe English at home in “ The Indian Eye on English 


_ Life,” is only to endorse what he himself tells us in his pre- 


face, in which he seeks to disarm criticism by the modesty 
of his pretensions, and the avowed consciousness of his own 
shortcomings in the matter of “ maturity of experience, or 
soundness of conclusion.” If it should occur to anyone to en- 
quire why a writer who cannot pretend to these qualities 
should venture into a field where they are specially requisite, 
it may be answered that he did so for his own amusement 
during a brief holiday ; and, under these circumstances, it may 
be thought he would be a churlish critic who should bring all 
his batteries to bear upon the result. 

Since, however, Mr. Malabari occasionally adopts a tone which 
seems to belie the humility of his pretensions, and further, 
‘ claims to hold friendly conversation with Englishmen on the 
one hand and Indians on the other,” no apology is needed for 
taking him at his word., It must not be forgotten that he starts 
on his wanderings not merely as a pilgrim, but as a reformer, 
and it is in the latter character that he most reveals himself in 
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the pages of the book before us. He selects London for his 
observations, as being at once a “ Mecca for the traveller in 
search of truth,” and, apparently, the place most in need of 
improvement—not, however, neglecting to take notes by the 
way. It is not, perhaps, surprising that the first thing that 
claims his attention as an abuse is the European mode of eating. 
This, seen for the first time on board the steamer which carries 
him from his home, fills him with amazement, not unmingled 
with disgust, and he waxes sarcastic at the expense of his 
companions at the dinner table. “ From the way in which 
Europeans eat their dinner,” he remarks, ‘ one would think 
they were going to starve for a week after. As they eat, 
so they drink, making a provision against a fast which, how- 
ever, never comes.” 

His feelings on this subject are intensified when, soon after 
arriving in England, he has the opportunity of observing the 
average Briton eating his dinner in his own house, and he 
accuses us—not altogether without justice—of a want of ima- 
gination in the matter of our cookery. 


“ In no respect, perhaps, does the average Englishman show him- 
self so slow of imagination and wanting in taste as with respect to 
his daily food. He eats what his fathers ate before him. ' Bread-and- 
ham or cheese ; an egg by way of variety, with black tea or coffee ; 
these seem to form his breakfast twenty-five days out of the month. 
His lunch may be a mere apology ; and for dinner he will have beef 
or pork, or fish with an odd potato ora slice of cabbage, all boiled 
separate. He may have roast beef now and then, ora little fish. He 
isa heavy eater, and enjoys the meat or cheese that appears to a 
stranger to be hardly fitto look at. He may have soup and Ger- 
man sausages, if he can afford them ; pudding, custard, pie, and 
other side-dishes on a holiday. The better informed and better-to-do 
class seem to have borrowed French dishes, and imported French 
cooks, Indian dishes, rice and curry, for instance, with chutneys and 
condiments, are struggling into favour. But as a rule the English- 
man’s dinner is plain and monotonous to a degree. The cook knows 
nothing of proportion in seasoning his food ; knows little of variety, 
and has a rough, slovenly touch. The cookery is often worse than the 
materials, which may be seen any day hung up at the shops; carcases 
of large animals and small, beef, veal, pork, mutton, ducks, geese, 
rabbits, chickens, all dressed and ready for use. The sight is in- 
variably unpleasant, and the smell is at times overpowering if one 
happens to be near the shops. Itis an exhibition of barbarism, not 
unlikely to develop the bruie instincts in man. I wisn the people 
could be induced to goin more for vegetables and fruit, for grain, 
pulse, and other cereals. There would be less alcoholic drink 
necessary in that case, and a marked improvement both in their 
habits and appearance. A beginning seems to have been made in 
this direction by vegetarian hotels and restaurants. But what little 
I have seen of their culinary out-turn is far from satisfactory. Not 
until they learn how to draw the people bya variety of well-seasoned 
dishes will they compete successfully with “the roast beef of Old 
England.’ Why don’t they employ Indian cooks for a time? Anglo- 
indian ladies ought to set the example to their sisters. 
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The English are heavy eatersasa rule. I have never had a regular 
dinner with friends while in England, being unaccustomed both to 
their hours and their dishes. But I have had to put in an appear- 
ance at lunch or breakfast, to catch a friend about to leave town. 
On one such occasion I see a company of poets, philosophers, and 
fanatics at table, presided over by a young lady, the daughter of the 
house. I sit there, wiping my forehead (they do the eating, I the 
perspiring) as I see slices of beef disappearing, with vegetables, mus- 
tard, etc. I am pressed to join, but pretend to make a horrified 
protest. The host then asks me slyly what I think of the food and 
their moae of eating ? I reply instinctively, ‘It is horrible.” The 
reply sets the gentleman roaring, and my hostess blushing. But I 
could not help saying what I feel. How cana little stomach hold 
such an enormous lunch ? Even women and children take large quanti- 
ties. What vitality tho.e people have, to be sure! The waste of 
vitality in their climate, and under their conditions of life, must be 
equally enormous ; and it has, of course, to be replaced. 


It is not only the quantity, but the manner of eating as well, that 
puzzles and sometimes frightens me. Men and women eat freely at 
shops, in the street, train, bus, or railway carriage, There is an 
absence of delicacy ana deliberation about the matter, at which the 
grave Oriental may well lift his eyebrows. Bismillah ! How these 
Firanghis do eat ! Oysters seem to be the ambrosia of adult invalids, 
as sponge cakes are supposed to be that of children in trouble. Nor 
is ita pleasant sight to see women devouring pork, bacon, beef, ham 
at restaurants, with the usual accompaniments. Many of them send 
for these things every day for dinner, I suppose itis easier and 
cheaper perhaps todoso. Kut how much better for themselves and 
their families if they knew how to cook a simple meal at home? ‘The 
existence of so many hotels, restaurants, and tea shops seem to me 
to be destructive of the home life of the people. It may destroy the 
very idea of home, if it does not also dry up the spring of family 
affection.” 

The cynic has often declared that the shortest road to the 
affections lies through the stomach: and Mr, Malabari, from 
this last passage would seem to be of the same opinion. It 
presents us with a new aspect of the question of dining ; and 
the people of England will léarn with surprise that they are 
so much given to the practice of dining abroad as to jeopard- 
ise the very stability of their home life. There is probably 
no more home-dining people in Europe than the inhabitants 
of Great Britain; and the great multiplicity of restaurants, 
tea-shops, &c., in which the writer sees a menace to the 
“spring of family affections,” are mainly supported by busi- 
ness men engaged in the City ; by women, who, being occasion- 
ally obliged by the exigencies of shopping or other occup- 
ations to be absent from their homes all day, find it convenient 
to resort to them for their lunch or their tea, as the case may 
be, and by others of both sexes who have, from one cause 
or another, no home life to be destroyed. Our reformer has 
mistaken the casual customers who, perhaps, do not dine away 
from their own houses more than once or twice during the 
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year, for regular patrons of the very useful establishments 
the existence of which he so much deplores. 

it is impossible to avoid an inward sense of satisfaction 
when Nemesis, in the form of an insatiable hunger, overtakes 
the detractor of the British appetite. ‘I never felt,” he says, 
“such a sensation of hunger as I have felt at times in England, 
During my travels in India I could live for days on a few 
biscuits with milk. In summer one hardly cares for solid 
food in our country. Quite different is my experience of an 
English summer. I find that I cannot do my work, that I 
feel feverish and miserable all over. It is not a matter, as 
in India, of the sinking of your stomach or its sticking to your 
back ; it feels as if you had no stomach at all. You are 
driven as chaff before the wind. Practically, hunger in Eng- 
land is as keen as thirst in India.” 

It is not for nothing, then, that the English eat heartily, and 
often, Surely after this Mr. Malabari must modify his un- 
favourable impressions, and excuse, if he cannot admire, what 
he appears to have regarded at first simply as gluttony. And 
if it brings home to him the danger and injustice of judging 
a hungry Englishman by an Indian standard, and creates 
a doubt in his mind as to whether, after all, the slehder vege- 
tarian diet so dear to him in his native land, would be effica- 
cious in preventing such an one from being driven “like chaff 
before the wind.” —then his hunger will not have been in vain. 

But if Mr. Malabari is repelled by our habits at the 
table, he has very little but admiration to bestow upon 
our women, and does not fail to recognise the powerful 
influence for good they exercise over our social life. Al- 
though he does not seem to have quite made up his mind, 
as to the comparative merits of the Indian and European 
views regarding the social position of women, but vacillates, 
in a somewhat perplexing manner, between the two, it is evi- 
dent from various passages in his book that he believes that 
the East has much to learn from the West in this all-im- 
portant matter. And he has the courage of his opinions. 
He does not hesitate to speak his mind to his own country- 
women ; and, if at times he appears to be a trifle inconsistent, 
it may be forgiven him for his obvious sincerity. 

He is early struck with the fact that “woman is a presence 
and a power in Europe.” And the revelation is accompanied 
by the somewhat bitter reflection that “in Asia woman is a 
vague entity, a nebulous birth absorbed in the shadow of 
artificial sexuality.” This seems a hard saying, but Mr. Mala- 
bari ought to know. He accounts for the generally good 
behaviour of a British crowd, whether in a conveyance, at a 
railway station, or in any other public place, by the presence 
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of women in their midst. But seemingly he-considers that 
the gain of this to the community at large is purchased at 
the expense of the women themselves, for a little further on 
he tells us, referring to the numbers of women, of all ranks 
and of all ages, who are to be met walking, on business in- 
tent, in the streets of London, that “for me it isa sight more 
striking than attractive. After all, a woman's place is at 
home rather than in the street.” He forgets—or, perhaps, he 
does not know—that in England the home frequently depends 
for its very existence on the energy of its several members, 
male and female; and that it is to her refusal to merge her- 
self entirely within its narrow limits that the English woman 
owes that freedom and independence which he admires so 
much, and which saves her from the possibility of ever being 
mistaken for a “ vague entity.” 

In common with many other pilgrim reformers, Mr, Mala- 
bari sometimes jumps to conclusions on very insufficient 
data, and invests accidental or wholly trivial acts with 
some deep significance which they are not intended to 
bear. As, for instance, when describing a scene at a rail- 
way station, he says, speaking of the women inthe crowd: 
“ How they walk, and talk, and carry themselves generally? 
How they rush in and out, saying good-bye with the right 
hand turned towards themselves, meaning what our women 
in India always say, ‘ vehela aujo,’ come back soon! How they 
kiss one another, and offer their children, even their cats 
and dogs, to be kissed by the friends departing! Does this 
last ceremony show heart-hunger, or is it affectation?” We 
venture to doubt the cats altogether; and would reply 
to his question that it is neither “ heart-bunger” nor 
“affectation”’ which prompts the lifting up of the dogs to 
be kissed by the departing guest. The act is probably 
inspired by nothing more serious than a spirit of frolic and 
fun—silly and objectionable, maybe, but by no means indi- 
cative of any such deep-seated emotion as he imagines. The 
custom of holding the right hand turned towards one to 
sisnify a desire for the speedy return of the traveller exists— 
as far as we know—in the fertile imagination of Mr. Malabari 
alone; and the implication that it is a usual one among us 
is as surprising as many other of his statements. 

He visits the various shops where women are employed, and 
is filled with indignation and pity. When, however, he expresses 
his sympathy with the London shop-girls who are “ hungering 
for a kind look, a kind word, which they seldom get,” and 
apostrophising them as “ poor, weary, ill-paid drudges,” goes 
the length of wishing, for their sakes, “ that the law allowed 
of infanticism at the birth of girls like you,’ we are irresistibly 
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driven to paraphrase Portia’s comment on a somewhat analagous 
sentiment, and exclaim—the girls * would give you little thanks 
for that if they were by to hear.” Ill-paid and weary very 
often they undoubtedly are ; but there are compensations in 
life even for them, and it is doubtful whether the worst paid 
or the most weary among them takes quite so pessimistic a view 
of her existence as he does for her. It is gratifying to find 
that, on the whole, the manners of the fair portion of the travel- 
ling public commend themselves to their critic by their “ mo- 
desty and candour.” It would, perhaps, have been too much to 
hope, for the credit of our country, that he would entirely es- 
cape the misfortune of falling, at some time or another, into 
questionable company. That he did not miss this unpleasant— 
but, from a traveller's point of view, instructive—experience 
altogether, is shown by the following ingenuous description of 
what gentlemen are liable to be subjected to in the London 
omnibus :— 

“You have sometimes the misfortune of having women be- 
side you, with a trick of leaning on your arm or shoulder when 
they are quite capable of supporting themselves ; of giggling, 
of laughing a dry hollow laugh, or of trying otherwise to draw 
you out of yourself. The conductor, entering into your feelings, 
or reading them in your face, may announce—Room up top, 
Sir ; or you may yourself get out before time.” 

“ But,” he adds magnanimously, “ why recall such experiences 
amid so much that is beautiful and true ? Let it be forgotten, 
like an evil dream.” 

On the delicate subject of the personal beauty of our country- 
women in England Mr. Malabari does not hesitate to speak 
freely ; and those among them who are indebted to nature alone 
for their charms, have no cause to complain of any want of 
gallantry on his part. 

“Who ” he asks, “ can give a definition of beauty, acceptable to all 
men and allraces? One has but few opportunities of coming across 
the ideal of teauty he has set up for himself ; and then, ten to one, he 
will not find it in busy London town. Photographs and pictures may 
not satisfy him. But he can see some very pretty faces, indeed, accom- 
panying slight elastic figures. What strikes me about these faces is 
their extreme mobility. You may find the owners in almost all the 
tragic and comic moods conceivable, in the course ofa single day. 
The other style of womanly beauty, that sometimes cheers your eye, is 
the Greek face and bust, with a stately figure. On the whole, however, 
there seems to be more of made-up beauty in London'than perhaps in 
most parts of the world. Life is artificial to adegree. Time hangs 
heavy on those who have no earnest purpose to live for. There is 
plenty of money with which to buy a few patches and shreds of person- 
al adornment every day. This is to be seen amongst the higher as 
well as middle classes. But it must be remarked in passing that 


whether natural or made-up, an English-woman is decidedly attrac- 
tive—her healthy looks, elastic step, and general freedom of movement, 
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the outcome of a free mind, adding vastly to the attractiveness of her 
dress. The white and red of the skin may be as much a matter of, 
blemish as of beauty, while a combination of regular features is very 
rare. It is the fresh looks and the free healthy motion of the body that 
give Englishwomen their peculiar charm. These advantages are 
pushed to an extreme by professional beauties whose make up, some- 
times hiding grave defects, costs an amount that might feed scores of 
the hungry and clothe as many ofthe naked. These are the languish- 
ers, aS a set-off tothe so-called mashers. They are so delicate in nerves 
that they will shriek and faint at sight of the very distress which their 
extravagance tends to create or to intensify. And when old age is on 
them, what a sight they present, these beauties of a bygone day! It 
is a sight, pathetic in the very falsehood of attire and demeanour. 


But for every ten of this class, there are hundreds and thousands who 
prefer the simplicity of natural grace. These are the truly gracious, 
infinitely more interesting as a type of beauty. Perhaps the most 
noticeable thing about some of them is the character of their eyes. 
They are beautiful eyes, looking you full and straight in the face. Used 
to the languid, downcast look of the Eastern eye, one feels a strange 
sensation coming over him as he meets the look ofan intelligent high- 
born Englishwoman. This is not at all a look of boldness, but of 
earnest sympathy and self-confidence. The English Jove to present 
you a clean, soft, shapely hand. But they cannot boast a good set of 
teeth, as we can. The men smoke and drink too much, and the women 
partake too much of injurious food, for that. They seem to me on the 
whole to be defective both inthe shape of the ears and in the sense of 
hearing. The weather has, doubtless, something to do with this latter 
defect. But as a rule, they have pretty noses ; but hist ! whither are 
we wandering.” 7 

To judge from the following declaration, it would seem that 
Mr. Malabari, like many another brave man, found himself 
unable to resist the blandishments of the young and pretty 
hospital nurse, whose powers of fascination have been so much 
deprecated by a recent writer in the Winetcenth Century. It 
does not appear—notwithstanding his half-expressed wish—that 
her professional services were ever requisitioned on _ his behalf, 
so that it was simply by the natural charm of her appearance 
and the becomingness of her attire that she contrived to 
lead his imagination captive. He concludes some general- 
ly complimentary remarks on the dress of the ladies in 
England, with the statement, that for him “the most pleasing 
dress is that used by the lady-nurse, of some dark material 
with snow white linen tucked under the chin, and running 
round the neck: One feels as if he would like to be ill, just a 
little, to bask in the sunshine of this bright and healing 
presence. Health and innocence follow thee, good sister !” 

But what apparently appeals to him most is the beauty of 
English home life, about which, although he declares it to be 
practically a “sealed book” to the Indian, he has a great deal 
to say. He draws comparisons between it and that obtaining 
in India, and sums up, it will be generally felt, in favour of the 
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former. He illustrates his meaning by a little story of his 
own experience :— 


One evening I call upon a friend rather unexpectedly, on my way 
back from another. He is not at home, but his sister receives me 
very kindly and shows me her “ Indian treasures.” In less than half 
an hour my friend turns up, and is greeted with the playful remon- 
Strance :—* You bad,"wicked boy, what have you been doing with 
yourself? Here is an old friend waiting for you. Now go offat 
once and get ready for tea. I am sure you do not deserveit.” “| 
am sotry,” replies the laggard meekly, kissing his pretty liitle care. 
taker, and extending his hand to me, “‘ but I did not know he was 
coming.” If this is not home, I say to myself, watching the happy 
pair, there can be no such thing as home on earth. 

How fond these people are of playing at papa and mamma! The 
husband greets the mother of his children as “ mamma,” returning 
home after the day’s toil to find the inner circle gathered expectant 
round the hearth, as the wife advances to relieve “papa” of his 
topcoat or the packet under his arm. This is very different from 
India: though, curious as it may seem, a Parsi wife sometimes address- 
es her husband as “‘mamma.” For an Indian household the approach 
even of father or husband is often a signal for fluttering disappearance 
of the fair ones from the parlour. In the case of strangers the exit 
is, of course, more precipitate. Often have I scattered the ladies in 
a friend's drawing room, like chaff before the wind, dropping the book 
or the work-box as they fly, sometimes leaving a pair of tiny slippers 
behind, as if to reproach the injruder for walking in unannounced, 
Ah me! when shall we have a real home in India? Poor, indeed 
is the Indian in his mother: poorer still in his home. 


He gives it as his opinion that— 


“‘The home life of England is decidedly happier than one may be 
inclined to think, taking a surface view of the lower strata only.. At 
any rate, they have a much wider extent of actual happiness than we 
have in India. On the other hand, actual misery, though limited in 
area, is certainly more keenly felt here. Marriage is not the be-all 
and end-all of existence; nor are children, male or female, the only 
means of salvation and the only object of earthly felicity. This 
ideal has its drawbacks, especially where the units of society become 
too much absorbed in self; but its advantages are obvious and mani- 
fold. There is more leisure in England for public work at home, or 
patriotic enterprise abroad; more freedom, more self-respect for 
individuals. Men and women may live free of the domestic fetters, 
and are none the worse for such life, if regulated on high principle. 

Married life begins much later than with us, and amongst the 
better classes seldom without adequate provision for the future. The 
parties have a larger capacity for appreciating the duties, as well as 
the privileges of married life. English children show a quicker growth 
of body and mind than children in India, Boys and girls are trained 
from infancy to a sense of self-reliance, They are generally fit to be 
so trained. In a word, the English enjoy a larger, freer, healthier 
life than we do. We have glanced incidentally at a few sharp con- 
trasts between married life in England and that in India, One more 
contrast may close this section appropriately. In India, the little 
husband brings his wife, less than himself, to the paternal roof ; and 
there, under its umbrageous shade, they grow into man and woman, 
father and mother. It is a parasitic growth, more or less, and perpe- 
tuates what we call the joint family system. In England, husband 
and wife set up a house for themselves immediately after marriage. 
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The wife will not live with her husband’s friends, though the hus- 
band may, in certain cases, live with his wife’s parents. The mother- 
in-law of England is despised by her daughter-in-law. In India, 
the mother in-law is dreaded as no earthly power is ever dreaded.” 

Here he takes the popular view of the position of the 
mother-in-law, who has in all ages and in all countries, been 
made the butt of the wit and the satirist, and, with the 
novelist, the bogie-woman of the domestic circle, But, as 
in the case of most popular presentments, it is only 
partially justified by fact. The English wife frequently re- 
gards her husband’s mother not only with sincere affection, 


' but with admiration and esteem, and the cases in which she is 


looked upon with contempt are the exception, and not, as Mr. 
Malabari seems to think, the rule. That the picture he draws 
of her Indian prototype is a true one, it would be presumptuous 
for us to doubt ; and we cannot but see in it one of the strorigest 
arguments against the Zenana system which places young 
women completely under thetyranny of their own sex, than 
which no despotism could be harsher. 

He very fairly contrasts the two systems without attempting 
himself to judge definitely between them. 

“The results of the two customs,” he says, * pushed to 
extremes in both cases, are self-evident. In England, the 
separation caused by marriage is likely to blunt filial as well 
as parental instinct; whatever the Englishman may say to 
the contrary, In India, the living in-and-in weakens all 
independent growth. As in other concerns of life, so in this, 
the reformer will have to suggest a golden mean between the two 
extremes,” 

He is much impressed by the influence for good exercised 
by the English mother over the education ahd moral training of 
youth :— 

“ The life in a decent English home is a life of equality among all 
the members, This means openness and mutual confidence. Wife 
and husband are one at home, however different their creed, political 
or religious. They love, trust, serve each other as true partners, 
each contributing his or her share to the common stock of happiness. 
The children stand in the same position with the parents as the latter 
stand to each other. There are no secrets, and therefore no sus- 
picion on the one hand or reserve on the other. Mother and daughter 
live more like sisters $ father and son more like two brothers, The 
parent is as slow to assert his or her authority as the child is to abuse 
his or her freedom. The education of the heartjbegins very early, 
almost while the child is in arms. ‘Then begins the physical education, 
followed after an interval by education of the mind. And how natural 
is the system of education ! how pleasant the mode of imparting it ! 
It never wearies or cramps the recipient. 


All this is different from India. The mother must assume her true 
position before a country can enjoy happiness or honour abroad.” 


But when it comes to the case of infants, the Indian mother 
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‘scores over her western sister. The sight of baby taking the 
air in a perambulator, in charge sometimes of a nurse—some- 
times of a mere child—either of whom is addicted to gaping in 
at the shop windows, or chattering to the passers-by, with a 
lofty unconcern for the welfare of the child, is certainly not an 
unfrequent one, and naturally has not escaped criticism. 
After denouncing the carelessness of the mother who allows 
her offspring to be subjected to this kind of treatment, Mr. 
Malabari affirms that “ these sights are impossible in India.” 

It is not to be wondered at that, seeing the honourable posi- 
tion which women generally occupy in England, he should 
have been struck, on visiting Westminster Abbey and St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, by what seems to him a strange injustice. 
Among all the monuments and tablets in honour of the illus- 
trious dead, he looks in vain for one erected to the memory 
of a woman; and he pertinently enquires whether it is not 
“too late now to deny that there have been women in Eng- 
land who are worthy of a place side by side with some of their 
illustrious countrymen?” There can be only one answer. It 
is undoubtedly an anomaly that among the many women who 
have been famous in. art, literature, philanthropy, and even 
science, not one should have been recognised as deserving of 
the same posthumous honours as are bestowed upon her male 
compeers; and it isa reproach that may be commended to 
the early attention of the advocate of the cause of women. 

With regard to our modes of travelling, Mr. Malabari shows 
distinct preference for the omnibus and the hansom, regarding 
the underground railway with a horror which will probably 
be shared by many of his readers who will readily understand 
his dislike to the “dark, damp, smoke-laden tunnels.” Whether, 
however, those who have had an opportunity of judging 
will endorse his remarks on the comparative merits of bullock- 
travelling in India is a little doubtful. “For really enjoyable 
travelling,” he says, “give me back my bullock cart, starting 
at 3 A.M., halting at 9 A.M. for rest to man and beast, resuming 
the journey for another five hours—the traveller chatting, 
laughing, singing with the driver, in all of which the bullocks 
sometimes seem to take an intelligent part. That is life sober, 
to the drunken existence of your railway traveller.” It is 
a pretty picture. But an Englishman in England would 
have to undergo some very remarkable change before he would 
be got to believe in the virtue of rising at 3 A.M., in order to 
travel at a leisurely pace for eleven hours almost at a stretch. 

Of the climate of England, as might have been expected he 
has not much} to say that is favourable; although from his 
description of the weather during the summer he spent there, 
one is inclined to think that he was specially favoured in this 
respect, and to accuse him of unreasonableness. 
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“The weather in. England,” he remarks with some justice, 
“seems to be an odd mixture of ail the weathers the world 
over. From extreme cold to extreme heat, with all the inter- 
mediate stages—snow, hail, frost, with the East wind eating into 
your marrow, the heavy, murky, fog-laden atmosphere, and. an 
occasional glare of the sun that burns Into the sockets of your 
eyes. You have to stay here a twelvemonth to get a surfeit of each 
of these changes. With all the natural and unnatural varieties of 
weather at home, it is strange the English should be so eager for 
change of weather abroad. They appear to be blessed with more 
changes than one every week, There is a goodly assortment of damp, 
wet, sooty air for the sanguine pleasure seeker, goodly enough to set 
Diogenes grinning in histub. Then the delicate invalid may have _ his 
choice of cold or damp, or of half-toasting and half-freezing, at the 
domestic hearth ; whilst the butterfly of fashion may take a wide range 
between thunder and lightning, with a dash of perpetual drizzle, The 
worst of it all for a sojourner from the sunny East is that these 
changes take place without warning. There is no notice given, as 
to us in India, to take down or hang up the umbrella which is here 
a necessity of your nature, as you sally forth to take an airing or to 
return a friendly call. In less than ten minutes you may find the 
roads covered with pools of slime, produced by a shower. If you 
stand, you find your dress coat badly small-poxed in a minute, so 
great is the rush of carriages. If you run, you are not unlikely to 
come into closer contact with the slime aforesaid.” 


But when, after this, he tells us that, as a rule,“ Mayisa 
good month, June is perfect, when London looks like a para- 
dise. July and August are perhaps as good as May,” it 
is not easy to see what he has to complain of. The traveller 
may consider himself in luck whe, going to England for a 
year's holiday, happens on a summer three months of which are 
“good” and one is “ perfect,” and it is difficult to follow Mr. 
Malabari when, after reading the above, we presently come 
across a passage in which he ridicules the Englishman’s apprecia- 
tion of his weather, and declares that he never saw a whole day 
in London that could honestly be described as “ fine.” Has he 
already forgotton the “ perfect” June and the other “ good ” 
months? He complains of the damp and the wet, and in 
this even the most enthusiastic Londoner will sympathise with 
him ; but, when he speaks of the “ dribbling days of summer” 
which “abound all the year round,” the expression seems 
toneed some explanation. It is not usual for summer days 
to abound all the year round. 

Mr. Malabari would be an exception tothe generality of 
travellers in England if he had not a good word to say for the 
policemen. As a matter of fact; he waxes quite affectionate 
over him, and does not hesitate to draw a comparison between 
him and the already much abused Indian ‘‘ Parawala” which 


is anything but flattering to the latter :— 
“The policeman,” he says, “ yclept constable by courtesy, is, as a 
rule, a burly fellow, with agrip that he could tighten round a run~ 
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away pig. He walks up and down his beat, always on the look-out for 
something to happen. In fact, he anticipates trouble. Is not that 
his business? He is paid for preventing mischief more than for 
punishing the mischief-maker. He is as quick as the cabman, as cool 
as the 'bus-driver, as well versed in topography as both of them put 
together. He regulates the traffic, chaperons damsels in distress to 
the corner opposite ; sometimes a bevy of them whom he gets to hang 
breathless on his arm (the artful doager!). When there isa conges- 
tion in the thoroughfare, or a collision ahead, the policeman simply 
raises his finger, and the whole traffic in the locality comes to a stand- 
still. From prince to peasant, driving or on foot, none dare to make 
light of the policeman’s danger signal. Ina minute he will move the 
finger this way or that, for the anxious pedestrians to rush out; and 
then he drops the finger or the hand, which means line clear for the 
general traffic. Verily, that man has the lion’s strength; but he uses 
it not asalion. As regulator general of the street traffic, he exercises 
his authority with such tact and temper that it is often a pleasure to 
obey him. Even the fat coachman, driving his gilded coach of luxury, 
takes his warnings kindly. He is tender and forbearing - towards chil- 
dren, whom he leads gently out of a mélée. How like a mother he 
walks the little trotters out! Courteous to women, and attentive to 
all; advising as to where you can have a cab or a ’bus for your 
destination, what you are to pay, how you can do the distance in ten 
minutes on foot, or take the train. Throughout my experience, I have 
come across no more than two policemen who were sulky; and one 
of them, I believe, had the spleen. The rest I haye known to 
be pleasant and obliging ; sometimes too much so. Once in the 
thick of a Piccadilly crowd, I asked a policeman to put me in the way 
of going to New Burlington Street. Hardly had the words escaped 
me when he whisked me through the surging crowd, and landed me 
safe on the opposite pavement, my clerical coat, chimney-pot and 
all. Before I could recover from my surprise and disgust, he mutter- 
ed, “ Here you are, sir; keep straight till you come to the turning.” 
He had no time to enter into an explanation, because he was going to 
hold up his digital flag signal. That was a feat for Bobby, for, 
though only five feet two, if once I plant myself on a spot it would 
take more than one horse to drag me away from it. 

Dear old Bobby; roughly tender in your attentions to all in need 
seldom losing your temper, though distracted by a score of tongues at 
atime, or your presence of mind amid the confusion and clatter of a 
hundred feet! What a contrast you are to the stupid, peevish, in- 
solent Parawala in India! 

If I were a girl, I would prefer a London policeman for my knight 
rather than a Bond Street merchant, whatever the ladies may say to 
that. As it is, 1 am prepared to exchange any three officiating priests 
in India for one London policeman. 


To the average London shop-keeper, however, he is not so 
complimentary, and would appear to have come across some 
rather uncommon specimens of the class. When he tells us 
that “the best way to deal with an English rough who is 
inclined to be vicious, whether at the shop or in the street, is 
to knock him down before he has the chance of serving you 
the same way,” we are puzzled as to whether he is speaking 
metaphorically or whether he has actually been called upon 
to assume this truculent attitude. Remembering that he is 
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aman of small stature—his height in India being five feet 
two inches, and in England, when he wears “ elastic braces,” 
only 5 feet 14 inch, it is perhaps safe to conclude that his advice 
is not born of actual experience ; but it is liable to be mis- 
understood and is therefore dangerous. 

The English, as a nation, have the reputation for being 
undemonstrative and reserved, but firm and sincere in friend- 
ship. It will probably come upon them as a painful surprise 
that Mr, Malabari considers them wanting in this respect. 
They will, however, perhaps be consoled for this unexpected 
blow to their self-esteem when they learn that he has no better 
foundation for his opinion that “an Englishman’s friendship 
appears to be as fickle as his weather,’ than his experience 
when soon after landing in England he seeks to enlist. the 
sympathy and assistance of prominent public men in his 
scheme for the improvement of the position of women in India. 
The gentlemen whom he approaches are polite enough to ask 
him to dinner and to listen to his arguments. In one or two 
cases they are imprudent enough to make promises, which 
they are either unable to perform at all, or perform so tardily, 
as to put Mr. Malabari to the trouble of importuning them 
for their fulfilment ; and for this he, speaking generally, pro- 
claims the Englishman to be insincere, and brings against him 
the astounding accusation that, in London at least, he cannot 
find time to save a friend once he is “ down in the muddy waters 
of life.” Mr. Malabari should learn to distinguish between the 
ordinary courtesy extended toa stranger, and friendship, which 
is a very different matter ; and seeing that he apparently meets 
with hospitality and kindness among us, the remark savours 
somewhat of ingratitude. A man must spend more than a 
few months among a people before he can venture to bring 
against them sweeping accusations of this description, and we 
venture to think that, had he remained in England as many 
years as he did months he would have found occasion to modify 
his opinion. 

Limitations of time and space make it impossible to follow 
Mr. Malabari throughout his entire pilgrimage. As becomes 
a true reformer, he walks the streets of the modern Babylon 
with open eyes’ and, on the whole, an open mind, in search of 
knowledge ; seeing apparently, much to admire and still more 
to condemn. He moralises as he goes; and if he occasionally 
tilts at windmills in mistake for giants, and isa little given 
to generalising from single instances, it would be unjust to him 
to deny that he does aiso, now and again, lay his finger on 
some real blot on our civilisation. The hurry and scurry of 
the West, which leave men no leisure even to think; the race 
for wealth and for the more material pleasures that wealth 
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brings, which is so breathless that the competitors cannot 
stop to consider whether the goal they have in view is even 
the right one, so keen that in the running they lose, almost 
unconsciously, that which makes life worth living, bartering 
their very souls for a mess of pottage; and as, the outcome 
of these, the vulgar craze for notoriety as shown in the society 
journals, the photographers’ shops, and in a hundred other 
ways; the absence of artistic feeling which permits of the 
squandering of millions of pounds on hideous placards and 
advertisements which disfigure not only our streets, railway 
stations and public conveyances, but are frequently obtruded 
on our notice in the midst of the grandest natural scenery— 
all these and many other of our failings, including drunken- 
ness, which he considers the “ curse of England,” and smoking 
which he leniently describes as a small vice, have come under 
Mr. Malabari’s observation, and form the text of lengthy 
sermons which, while admitting their partial justice, we occa- 
sionally find a little tiresome. 














Art, X—INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HE name India is borrowed by the Greeks from the 

Persians, who applied the word originally to the Hindus, 
or dwellers on the banks of the river 
Sindhu (from: the root Syand “ to flow ”), 
the Sanskrit name for Indus, that great 
natural boundary which arrested the progress of the 
Aryan emigrants from the high table lands of Central Asia 
to the plains of the Punjab in remote antiquity. The Persians, 
changing the letter S into H, called it, in the ancient Zend 
language, Hend or Hind. Hindustan, or the land of the 
Hindus, is thus derived from two words, Azndu, the name of a 
tribe, and asthan, a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing “abode” ; the two words combined 
literally mean “ abode of the Hindus.” * 
The ancient Aryans called it Bharata Varsa, 

The word, Iduhus, used in the inscriptions of Darius, has 
reference to the dwellers on the Indus. 
According to General Cunningham 
India first became known to the Chinese 
in the second century before Christ, in the time of the Emperor 
Wati of the later Han dynasty, and they gave the name Shintu 
to the Sindhu, the Yzntu of the Chinese being equivalent to 
Hindu, the derivation of the word being the same, Sindhi. 

In the old Buddhist records of the Chinese, according to 
Samuel Beal, India is called Intu, or moon, from its bright- 
ness and glory in the spiritual firmament. Hieun Tsiang, 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 7th 
century, writes of it:—The torches give light by night; the 
stars shine on the sky. Both impart light; but how different 
is that light from the brightness of the serene moon! The 
bright light of holy men and sages guides the world asa 
shining of the moon, and, as the light imparted from their 
— spirit has made the country eminent, so it is called 
‘Intu.’ 

India is bounded on the North by the mighty walls of the Hi- 
malaya Mountains,among the Southern 
ranges of which lie the independent 
States of Bhutan and Nepal, and the principality of Kashmir ; on 
the West by the Arabian Sea and the Safed Koh and Suleman 
ranges, connected with the Himalayas by the Khyber hills; 
on the East by the long spurs and chains of the Salwin and 
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* The term is of the same class as Turkistan, Afghanistan, Belochistan, 
Feringistan (oriental name of Western Europe), or Faristan, 
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La Kiang ranges, across the newly conquered Province of 
Burma ; and on the South by the Indian Ocean. 

The earliest Greek and Roman writers viewed India as an al- 
most inaccessible region, separated from 
them by impassable barriers, extensive 
seas, remote countries, dreary deserts, and 
lofty mountains. The civilized nations of antiquity entertained 
grand notions of its extent and population, the fertility of 
its soil, the wealth and resources of its inhabitants, and the 
splendour and magnificence of its princes. The glowing 
accounts of its richness and affluence excited the ambition 
of the greatest conquerors and warriors of the then known 
world; the religious maxims and sentiments of its sages, 
the abstinence and piety of its hermits and monks, and the 
strange manners and usages of its inhabitants, roused a spirit of 
inquiry among the philosophers of all ages ; while the richness 
of its fabrics, the choicest productions of human skill and indus- 
try, and the abundance and variety of its produce, have tempted 
merchants from the remotest parts of the globe to travel 
to its shores in quest. of commodities, after undergoing the 
severest toils and hardships. 

India was, thus, one of the earliest, civilized countries of 

Its antiquity. the ancient world. 

From the absence of its name in the holy Scriptures, it is 
surmised that the ancient Jews had 
no knowledge of India, the banks of 
the River Euphrates being known to 
them as the ‘ ends of the earth,’ yet the allusions to an eéxten- 
sive caravan route and a rich staple in ‘precious clothes’ 
clearly have reference to Indian trade, since no nation on the 
banks of that river was known to produce such rich apparel in 
those early times. There is no doubt, therefore, that India 
occupied a prominent place in the industrial arts in early ages. 

That the ancient Greeks had knowledge of the existence 
of India as far back as the heroic times, appears from the 
fact, mentioned by Homer, that they used household articles 
of Indian origin called after Indian names, such as Kastira, 
tin, and elephas, ivory, though their idea of its situation 
seems to have been in no degree more definite than that 
entertained by the old Jews. Western scholars seem to agree 
that India had attained a high degree of prosperity before 
its invasion by Alexander, and the 
Opinion they hold is amply borne 
out by the circumstance that, long 
before that historical event, the Greeks had travelled into 
the country in search of knowledge. According to Voltaire, 
it was in India, more than two thousand four hundred years 
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ago, that Pilpai, the great moralist of India, wrote his collec- 
tion of fables and stories that have since obtained world- 
wide celebrity. For nearly two thousand years these stories 
have passed as a compendium of practical wisdom, and scarcely 
any book, except the Bible, has been translated into so 
many languages, whether in Asia or in Europe,* It is 
interesting to trace the researches of Colebrooke, Wilson, 
Sylvestre de Sacy and Loiseleur des Longchamps as to the 
origin of this collection of fables and its spread in different 
languages in different forms. All agree in fixing the ultimate 
source in an old Indian collection in Sanskrit under the title 
of Pancha Tantrat. This is the oldest work in Sahitya 
(literature) extant in Sanskrit. The ancient Indians treated 
all subjects by way of fable or allegory from which a moral 
could be drawn for instruction, and hence it is that Pytha- 
goras, the celebrated Greek philosopher, who spent thirty years 
in Egypt and India (about 570 B. C.) in studying the myste- 
rious lore of those countries, himself employed this form of 
expression. 
The Egyptians and Pheenicians the most ancient navigators 
_ mentioned in history, carried on their 
ae, eee early operations in commerce in the 
aah: cn itt ii nt Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf, 
and, having taken possession of the seaports on their coasts, 
they extended the sphere of their enterprise, and are re- 
presented as the earliest people of the West who opened 
communication with India by sea. 
According to the division adopted in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
India consists of three well defined 
ane three regions of tracts, The first comprises the regions 
. of the Himalayas f{, with a total length 


~ 





* The Sanskrit collection of fables was for the first time translated into the 
Pahalavi language under the Persian King Noushirvan (531-579) by his physician, 
Barsuyeh, under the title of Xalela and Damena (from the ox and jackal that take a 
prominent part in the first fable); into Arabic under the Kalif Abul Mansur 
(754-775) by Abdullah Bini Almokaffa; into Persian by Vaez (about the end 
of the 15th century) under the title of Amwarz Suhel, and into Turkish, about 1540, 
by Ali Chelehi, under the title of Humayun-Nama, or the Imperial Book. 

From the Arabic of Almokaffa, it was translated into Greek, in the 11th century, 
by Simeon Sethus‘ into Hebrew, in the first half of the 13th century, by Rabbi Joel ; 
into Latin, in 1480, with the title of Déirectorium Humanae Vitae ; into German 
by Esherbard I, Duke of Wurtemburg, with the title of Zxamples of Ancient Sages 
(1483) ; into Castilian under Alfonso X of Castille (1252-1284). The other Eu- 
ropean translations into Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, &c., follow. 
There are also translations into the Malay, Mongol and Afghan languages. 
Several Arabic poets have paraphrased it in verse. An abridgment of the work 
- — Hitopadesa, which is better known than the original Sanskrit name Panicha 

antra, 


t Proceedings of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. Pantcha Tantra literally 
means ‘ five wisdoms.’ 


+ Literally, abode of snow, from the Sanskrit word A/:ma, meaning frost (Latin 
Hiems, winter), and a/aya,a house. The Greeks call them Zmodus, or Jmaies. 
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of about 1,750 miles along the northern frontier, and a breadth 
from Northto South of from 150 to 250 miles. The great 
mountain system of the Himalayas converges towards the 
Pamir table-land, and extends beyond the Indian frontier 
in the direction of East and West. The double mountain 
wall of the Himalayas, which forms a natural boundary 
between India and the Thibetan plateau, rests on the low- 
lying plains of India. The outer or southernmost of these 
walls culminates in Mount Everest, 29,002 feet, or nearly 
six miles, in height, and the loftiest measured peak in the 
world, 

The second tract consists of a vast expanse of land 
which, stretching southwards from the base of the Himalayas, 
is watered by the Himalayan rivers. It extends from the Bay 
of Bengal on the East to the border of Afghanistan and the 
Arabian Sea on the West, and is called Northern India. The 
tracts are the richest and the most fertile and densely populated 
of all the provinces of Hindustan, and include the territories 
under the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, Assam, the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh, Punjab, and Sindh, together 
with Rajputanad and other Native States. 

The third region consists of a three-sided table-land, cover- 
ing peninsular India, buttressed on the north by the Vindhia 
mountains and by the Eastern and Western Ghats. It includes 
the Central Provinces, Berar, Madras, Bombay, Mysore, with 
the feudatory States of the Nizam, Scindhia, Holkar and 
other dependent chiefs. 

India, as comprised in the foregoing three divisions, has a 

er te length from the North to South and a 

maximum breadth from East to West, 
both of about 1,900 miles. To this the English have recently 
added British Burma, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, The whole territory contains 1% millions of square miles, 
and a population of over 289 millions of inhabitants, which 
is about equal to the area and population of the whole of Europe, 
less Russia, and about twelve times as large as that of the 
British Islands. The area, compared with all the land on the 
surface of the globe, bears the proportion of one to thirty-two. 

The Himalayan range is the loftiest in the world, the pass- 

aii es across the mountains being about 

' 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the height of the snow line being about 16,000 feet on the 
south side, and nearly 18.000 on the northern slope. They are 
twice as high as the Alps, with summits untrodden by man, 
and plains as wide as the sea, which stretch forth until lost in 
the horizon, The highest peaks in the Himalayan range, next 
to Mount Everest, are those of Kanchanjanga on the eastern 
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frontier of Nepal, Dewalgari still further west, and Jamnotri in 
Garwhal. 

The Suleman range, with Tukhti Suleman for the highest 
point, 11,317 feet high, separates India from Afghanistan. The 
Aravalli hills, with Mount Abu, 5,650 feet above the sea, as 
their highest point, lie between the basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges. The Vindhya mountains form the Northern 
boundary of the valley of the Narbadda; the Satpura range 
lies between the Narbadda and the Tapti; the Western and 
Eastern ghats lie to the east and west respectively of the 
table-land of the Deccan. 

The principal table lands are the plateaus of the Deccan and 

wetihe Laude tnd Malwa, each of triangular shape, the 
Plains. : former being enclosed by the Ghats, and 

the latter bounded on the south by the 
Vindhya range. Sloping tothe south-east is the plain of the 
Ganges, one of the most populous and fertile in the world. 
In the west, sloping towards the south, is the sandy plain of the 
Indus. On the east coast of the Peninsula is the broad belt 
of the eastern maritime plain, and, along the west coast, the 
western maritime plain, in a narrow strip. 

North of the Vindhya Mountains, the country is drained 
chiefly by three large rivers, the Brahma- 
putra, the Ganges, and the Indus, all 
rising near each other in the heights of the Himalayas. 

The Brahmaputra rises near the sacred lake of Mansarowar, 
and has a total length of about 1,800 miles. The current is rapid, 
and the river, unlike the Ganges and the Indus, is not used for 
the purpose of artificial irrigation. 

The Ganges rises on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and, after a course of 1,560 miles, enters the Bay of Bengal, Its 
principal tributaries are the Jamna and Gogra, issuing from the 
Himalayas, and the Soane from the Vindhya Range. Its other 
large tributaries are the Ramganga, the Gumti, the Gandak, 
and the Kusi, from the north, the Tors and Karamansa, from 
the south. The Chambal and Betwa, from the Vindhya, fall 
into the Jamna. 

The Indus rises on the northern slope of the Kailas Moun- 
tain, and, after a course of about 1,800 miles, falls into the Ara- 
bian Sea. The five principal rivers of the Panjab, the Jhelum, the 
Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, enter the Indus by 
one channel, the place of their union being called Panjnad. The 
chief tributary of the Indus is the Cabul River. 

The Luni drains the western slopes of the Aravalli hills. The 
Narbada, with a course of about 800 miles, and the Tapti, with 
a course of about 450 miles, flow westward into the Gulf of 
Cambay. 


Rivers. 
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The Mahanadi, the Cauvery, the Godavari and the Krishna 
all flow into the Bay of Bengal, 

The chief Indian lakes are the Kolair, a fresh water lake, 

awe between the Godavery and Krishna, the 
Wulur lake in Kashmir, the Sambhar 
lake in Rajputana, and the Chilka lake and Pulicat lake on the 
East Coast. . 

The chief towns of India are :—In the Lower Provinces, Cal- 
cutta, the Capital of British India, and a 
great commercial city on the banks of 
the Hugli, about 80 miles from the sea ; Murshedabad on the 
Bhagirathi, the last Mahomedan Capital of Bengal, noted for 
its silk manufactories; Dacca, on the west of the Megna, 
once famed for its fine muslins ; Hugli, where the English built a 
factory before Calcutta was founded; Burdwan, the residence 
of a wealthy Raja; Bhagalpore and Monghyr, an ancient town 
once noted for its Fort ; Patna, the largest City in Behar, 
identified with Palibothra of the Hindus, the capital of the An- 
cient Kingdom of Magadha ; Gaya, a noted place of pilgrim- 
age. 

"i North-Western Provinces, the chief towns are: Allahabad, 
the capital of the North-West Provinces, situated at the junction 
of the Ganges and the Jamna; it is the ancient Prayag—the 
present name was given by Akbar, who built the fort ; Benares, or 
Kanshi, the sacred city of the Hindus on the banks of the Ganges, 
noted for its stone-built houses, numerous temples and bathing 
ghdts ; Agra on the Jamna, the Capital of the Moghal Empire 
in the time of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjehan, noted for the 
Taj, the mausoleum of Shahjahan and his beloved consort, Arju- 
mand Bano Begum, and other ancient buildings ; Meerut, midway 
between the Ganges and the Jamna ; Lucknow, the principal town 
of Oudh on the Gumti,a large city with many splendid and 
picturesque builditigs ; Cawnpur, the rising commercial centre 
of the fertile tracts under the Government of the North-West 
Provinces, and yearly increasing in manufacturing importance. 

In the Panjab the principal towns are Lahore on the Ravi, the 
seat of Government, and for some time the Capital of the Ghiz- 
nivide and Moghal Emperors; Amritsar, the commercial 
Capital of the Punjab ; Jallandhar, an ancient city ; Kangra, the 
Nagarkot of the Ain-i-Akbari, plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni ; 
Ludhiana, noted for its shawl manufactures ; Delhi, the Indra- 
parastha of the ancient Hindus, and the Capital of old Hindu 
dynasties, and afterwards of the Mahomedan Emperors; Multan, 
near the Chenab, the Malli of the Greek historians, where 
Alexander received his famous wound ; Simla, the Summer 
Capital of the Government of India; Rawal Pindi, a large mili- 
tary station, not far from which Alexander defeated Porus, the 
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Indian monarch, 327 B. C., and Peshawar, near the foot of the 
Khyber Pass. 

In the Bombay Presidency are Bombay ; Ahmedabad, the 
Mahomedan capital of Gujrat; Surat, on the Tapti, where the 
first English factory in India was established, in 1612; Poona, 
a political and military centre which still retains a good deal 
ef the prestige enjoyed by it in former times, like Delhi, 
and Sattara. 

In the Madras Presidency the principal towns are Madras, 
Vizagapatam, Kistna, Nellore, Arcot, Tanjore, Salem, Bangalore 
and Mysore. 

The chief towns of the Protected States are Srinagar, the 


Capital of Kashmir, on the Panjab frontier ; Patiala, Bahawalpur 


and Nabha in the Punjab ; Jodhpur, Jeypur, Udaipur, Bhartpur, 
Alwar and Bikanir in Rajputana ; Rewa, Gwalior, Bhopal and 
Indore in Central India ; Hydrabad (Deccan) in the Central 
Provinces ; Kherpur in Sindh ; Baroda and Cambay in the 
Bombay Presidency and Mysore and Travancore in the Madras 

Presidency. 
There are twenty-eight large towns in India, with populations 
of 100,coo and over. The following 


Large towns and their ctatement shows them, in order of 


pany magnitude, according to the Census of 

1891 :— 
1. Bombay 821,764 15. Patna wes 165,192 
2. Calcutta 741,144 16. Poona » 161,390 
3. Madras 452,518 17. Jeypur ... 158,905 
4. Hyderabad 415,039 18 Ahmedabad 148,412 
5. Lucknow 273,028 19. Amritsar ... 136,756 
6. Benares 1ee 219,467 20. Bareli we 121,039 
7. Delhi .» 192,579 21. Meerut ... 119,390 
8. Mandalay ... 188,815 22. Srinagar ... 118,960 


9, Cawnpur 
10. Bangalore 
II. Rangoon 
12. Lahore 


188,712 23. Nagpur ... 117,014 
180,366 24. Howrah ... 116,606 
180,324 25. Baroda... 116,420 
176,854 26. Surat 109,229 
13. Allahabad 175,240 27. Karachi ... 105,199 

14. Agra 168,662 28. Gwalior .. 104,083 

Bombay thas claims to be the first city in India in respect of 
population. It is under one municipal body, has well defined 


boundaries, and has no suburbs on the island itself. The out- 
skirts of Calcutta, on the other hand, are growing into suburbs 
in all directions. Madras covers a large area, but has, properly 
speaking, no suburbs, It has little manufacturing industry on 
‘the large scale that attracts so many of the industrial classes to 
Bombay and Calcutta, These are Presidency towns which owe 
their growth and rise to the British rule. 
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Under Moghul rule the growth of the chief cities was 
Processes of growth of Mainly due to Court stimulus and the 
large cities under the protective influence and functions of the 
British and Native rules paramount power. The success of pro- 
compared. fessions and industries depended on the 
requirements of the Court and the army. Where the king 
and the court were, there the people flocked, some to find State 
employment, others to pursue their occupations according to 
the taste of the time. When the king moved to another place, 
intending to make it his capital for a time, the artisans, handi- 
craftsmen and literary people followed him. Thus Bernier com- 
pared the capital cities of Delhi and Agratocamps. A lucra- 
tive traffic existed in arms, rich fabrics, cloth of gold and silver 
and ornaments. British rule, on the other hand, has inspired 
the people of India with a new industrial life, and neither the 
growth of the chief cities nor their utter desertion now depends 
on the mere caprice or whim of the sovereign or ruling power, 
but general peace and harmony, coupled with the facilities of 
communication and peculiarities and adaptabilities of certain 
localities as the centre of trade, form the chief factor in the 
development of large towns in India. Thus, Bombay, though 
not the seat of a Viceroy and the capital of the Indian Empire, 
is the first city in India from commercial point of view, and 
Karachi, though only the head-quarters of a Commissioner of 
a division, ranks as one of the most flourishing cities in the 
Empire. The seaport of Rangoon, like that of Karachi, isa 
centre of commerce. Delhi, though reduced to the position of 
a provincial town, and no longer the capital of an empire, is 
conspicuous for its commercial activity and industrial enter- 
prise. Like Cawnpore, itis the great wheat market of the 
surrounding country, and is acentre of manufacturing industry. 
The growth of these cities and some others similarly situated 
is not due to Court influence or the action of the Government, 
but to natural causes, namely, favourable position, coupled with 
private enterprise. The wonderful power that makes a giant 
of steam traverse the vast and, boundless expanse of ocean 
has in one case contributed to the enormous wealth of 
towns, while in the other the magic touch of the iron horse 
has enabled the Indraprastha of the ancient Hindus to 
maintain the commercial reputation it has enjoyed for count- 
less ages. 
The mighty mountain wall of the Himalayas, while it forms 
a natural rampart on the northern fron- 
tier of India, also serves the double 
supply. a : 
purpose of a rain-screen and a vast de- 
pository or reservoir of water for the tropical regions below. 
The vast body of water, known as the Indian Ocean, which 
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surrounds the peninsula of India on three sides, forms the 
common receptacle of its running waters. The water-laden 
vapours which the sun draws from the surface of the ocean 
during summer, being condensed, are carried by the monsoon 
winds through the upper regions of the Himalayas, and, 
forming into clouds, become the source of the constant 
supply of rain on which the fertility of India so much depends. 
A vast quantity of the moisture that evaporate does not fall 
as rain while passing over the hot regions, but, its further 
progress northwards being arrested by the high walls of the 
Himalayas, it is frozen into snow in the outer slopes of the 
hills and ultimately swells the Indian rivers, 

Of the productions of India, it may be safely said that they 
comprise nearly all with which nature 
has endowed the earth, whether in 
the animal, the vegetable, or the mineral kingdom, In one 
part or another it possesses the climate and scenery of every 
region of the Globe, from the snow-clad hills and verdant vales 
to the lovely plains and the burning deserts. Oriental writers 
have aptly called it the /utzkhab-t-haft kishwar, or the ‘§ epi- 
tome of the whole world.’ 

To begin with the productions of the hill tracts, the Hima- 

si iia ial as 1 2 layas. abound in deodar, and rhododen- 
Pe Pro dron, which grows into a forest tree. 

The bamboos, with their light green 
foliage, grow in the lower valleys, while higher up are to be 
found the mountain oak, ilex, spruces, pines, walnut, chest- 
nut and maple, On the hill-sides crops of millets in several 
varieties grow. Potatoes have been introduced from England, 
while rice is grown in damp hot valleys where the water-supply 
isabundant. The industrious hill-men and women carry on 
cultivation in oats, barley, grains and 
- millets. Borax, several kinds of infe- 
rior gems, timber, charcoal, honey, barley and potatoes form 
the chief articles of trade. 

The characteristic animals of the Himalayan regions are the 
little Yak-cow and the mountain sheep, 
both employed as beasts of burden, the 
musk deer, bear, goat, leopard, fox and ounce. Among the 
chief birds are the eagle,. several varieties of pheasants, pare 
tridges and great vultures, 

Throughout the plains of India two harvests, and in some 
places three, are reaped. Wheat, the 
principal grain, on which the bulk of 
the population subsists, is sown from September to October and 
reaped in April. Barley is reaped in March. Gram, sown in 
August and September, is reaped in March. Indian corn, sown 
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in August and September, is reaped in October. /oay (the great 
millet) Holcus Sorghum, Bazra (Penicillaria spicata), the gene. 
ral articles of subsistence, and the various pulses consumed by 
the people of all ranks, are sown in July and August and reaped 
in October, Maize and millet are cultivated in many parts, 
where irrigation can be obtained. 7Zi/ (sesamum orientale), 
Mung (Phaseolus mungo), Mash (Phaseolus Roxburghii) and 
Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius) are sown in July and August, 
and reaped in November. Mustard, linseed and lentils (masur) 
are sown in September and August, and reaped in March. Oil 
being in universal demand by the people for food, for lamps and 
for application to the person as well as to articles and substan- 
ces, seeds producing itare extensively sown. The chief grown 
varieties are linseed, gingelly (sesamum), mustard, or rapeseed, 
and castor oil. Rice, the great staple-food, is sown in July and 
August, and reaped in September and October. . Sago, sago- 
meal, arrowroot, cassava starch and other starches grow in 
great profusion. Sugarcane has been one of the products of 
India from the remotest times. It is sown in February and 
March, and is reaped in November and December. Potatoes 
are sown in August and September, and 
reaped in January. Cotton, which sup- 
plies material to the great manufactories of England, and the 
cotton mills of Manchester, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, as well 
as to numerous local mills, is extensively cultivated. It is 
sown in March and April and reaped in October and November, 
Jute is grown in alluvial tracts and on 
sand-banks in Eastern Bengal, and 
ranks next after cotton asa fibre crop. The seed is sown in 
April, and the plant cut in August. Hemp is extensively 
sown. 
The cultivation of the mulberry is carried on in Bengal and 
ik certain other localities of India, and 
aT large quantities of silk are produced. 
There are several species of silk-yielding worms in India, 
among which may be mentioned that which yields ¢asar silk. 
The lac insect is common on various jungle trees such as 
his kusum, pipal, boer, and pailas, and is 
; found scattered over the branches. 
The dye is extracted by a process of washing and straining. 
Turmeric and chillies are extensively cultivated, and ginger, 
aniseed, fenugreek, black cummin, 
pepper and coriander are common 
The betel-leaf, which is largely chewed for the sake of its 
flavor and as an aid to digestion along 
with certain ingredients, betel-nut, lime 
and £atha (an astringent vegetable extract), is grown in many 
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parts of the country. The betel-nut, the 
produce of the areca-palm, is grown in 
certain localities of Bengal, Bombay and Southern India. The 
cocoanut is an important source of wealth and is grown on 
sandy soil and in a moist climate. The bastard date, the true 
date, and the palmyra are Indian species of palm. Jaggery, 
sugar, and intoxicating liquor are made from t!.e bastard date, 
while the palmyra palm is also used for distilling. 

The seedlings of the quinine-producing cinchona were trans- 
ported from South America to India in 
1860, and have been reared artificially 
with success. Tobacco, a native of the warm parts of America, 
is sown in January and February, and 
reaped in May and June, but the qua- 
lity is generally inferior. Tobacco of excellent quality 1s, 
however, grown in Upper Burmah, where men, women and 
children smoke cigars made of it. 

The cultivation of tea was introduced into India in 1834, 
and in the time of Lord William 
Bentinck, various specimens having been 
obtained from China, a nursery for 10,000 plants was for the 
first time formed in Calcutta. It now grows in abundance on 
the slopes of the Himalayas and detached hills in various 
districts as well as in the plains of Assam, in the Dehra Doon 
and Kangra Valleys and in several other parts of India. The tea 
plant grows wild in Assam, which has been ascertained to be 
its real home, and from certain indications botanists infer that 
it was thence introduced at some pre-historic time into China, 

Coffee has been long grown in various districts by the 

Coffee natives of the country. The _ berry 
is indigenous to Mecca, and was in the 
first instance brought to the Malabar Coast by the Indian 
Mahomedan pilgrims from Mecca about two centuries ago. 
English planters have, however, now succeeded in obtaining 
excellent berries, and there are fine coffee gardens in Mysore 
and the sub-divisions of Madras. 

The cultivation of Indigo. is now carried on most extensively 
in Behar, where there are many large 
: factories under European and some un- 
der native management. It is also largely grown and manu- 
factured in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and 
in the North-East of the Madras Presidency, and, to a certain 
extent, in Bengal, where, however, it is much less profitable 
than formerly, 

The Indian forests produce many timber trees, and it may 
be said that no land possesses timber 
in greater variety and beauty. Sal 
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wood (Shorea Robusta) is extensively used for house-building 
and engineering and grows abundantly in Northern and Central 
India. The teak (Tectonagrandi), the rival of British oak, 
used for ship-building and any other purposes. grows 
in the Coromandel District, Madras and Burma. The Sissi 
or black wood (Dilbergia Sissoo), tamarind, palm and 
cedar, grow in profusion in many districts. The babul (Mimosa 
Arabica, or gum Arabic tree), so manifold in its uses, the 
cocoa and palmyra palms, the Kikar (Acacia Arabica,) the 
Ber (Zizyphus jujuba), Faras (Tamaris Orientalis), muiberry 
(Morus Indica), Siris (Acacia Sirisse.) grow in abundance in 
both woods and plains, while Bakain, Amaltas, Barna, Pipul 
or Bor, and many other varieties are common. 

The Deodar (Cedrus Deodara’ is found on the North-Eastern 
Himalayas. The stately pun (Callophyllun inophyllum), 
extensively used as spars for ships, is grown on the mountain 
ranges of the Western Ghats, where there are also to be found 
inexhaustible forests of the wild jack and a variety of adniis, 
or ebony. The precious and sweet-scented sandal-wood is 
grown in the stony tracts of Mysore, Kanara, and the Western 
Ghats. The characteristic trees of Kumaon and Garhwal in the 
North-Western Provinces are the Cz/ (Pinus excelsa) and chir 
(Pinus longifolia}. The celebrated Sundarban forests near 
Calcutta supply the Sundari wood, which not improbably gives 
the name to the forest. The Nim (Melia azadirachta) grows in 
most parts of the country. 

Of the fruit trees, the Mango (Mangifera Indica), the 
special gift of India, the delicious 
fruit of which is partaken of by both 
the great and small, is carefully propagated, and is further 
valuable for the pleasant shade it affords. The fruit, which 
ripens about June, is luscious and sweet The finer qualities 
are propagated by layering and inarching. The mangoes of 
Bombay, of Multan and of Maldah (in Bengal), are noted for 
their excellent taste and flavor. 

The Mulberry ripens in May, peaches, plums (Alucha) loquats, 
phalsa (an acid berry), melons and a few 
nectarines all ripen in June. Baking 
pears, crab-apples, pine-apples, custard-apples, guavas and 
pomegranates, ripen in July or August. The guavas of 
Madras and cther Provinces make delicious preserves. Sweet 
and other limes ripen in September, oranges in November 
and plantains all the year round. The oranges of the Khasi 
hills are noted for their excellence. The jujube fruit is 
common, while several varieties of citrons and figs are in general 
use. Grapes are grown toa small extent as a garden fruit. 
Among the cultivated fruits may also be mentioned the 
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papaw (Carica Papaya), jack (Artocarpus Integrifolia), and 
shaddock (citrus decumana). Gomndzn (cordia Angustifolia), or 
the Sebesten plum, grows in many parts. 

Vegetables and greens in endless variety are very plenti- 
ful. The most common are Palak (a 
species of spinach), Methé (Trigonella 
foenugraecum), soya or fennel (Anetham sowa), karam kalla, 
or cabbage and dwarf cabbage, potatoes, Aachalu (Arum 
colocasia), Arwz (a species of Arum), Gia (cucurbita lage- 
naria), cauliflower, Bengun or egg-plant (solanum melongena), 
karela (monardica charantia), Zinda (dyospyros melanoxylon), 
shalgam or turnip, gdjar or carrot (daucos carota), Mule 
(radish), Bhindi (hibuscus esculentus), Kachndél (Bauhinia 
variegata), Zurat or cucumber ‘cucumis acutangulus), mazar 
or pea (pisum sativum), dagla and Lobia (kinds of bean), 
Chukandar (beet root) and sem (flat or broad bean). There 
are also the onion, garlic, Ratalu or yam, dhanza (coriander 
seed), pepper, pepper-mint, and a great variety of cucurbitaceous 
plants. Almost all the English vegetables can be grown in 
India by careful gardening. 

Flowers of the most agreeable odour and the most lovely 
hues spring up in luxuriance. The 
Persian rose, which, for its beauty and 
sweetness Of smell, has become the chief favorite of the flower- 
garden, has, from the remotest ages, been regarced as an emblem 
of joy and love. The poets of the East are sanguine in 
praise of its colour and the soothing odour of its flowers, 
while its opening bud is the favourite image of innocence and 
purity. From its dried petals and buds mild astringents and 
syrups are made, while the otto, or essential oil, extracted from 
it is the richest which the ingenuity of man has produced, and is 
renowned throughout the Eastern world. The jasmine (from 
the Arabic ydsminz) has exquisitely fragrant flowers, Garlands of 
these flowers embellish the necks of the poor as well as the rich 
of both sexes during the summer season, and afew sprinkled on 
the bed in moonlight fill the balmy air with a mild fragrance 
By a process of placing layers of the flowers alternately with 
layers of cotton soaked in oil of ben, a pure essential oil is ex- 
tracted from it. The Champa, a fragrant yellow flower, Raebel 
(jasminum zambac), Juhi (jasminum dauriculatum), mou/sivré 
(mimusopse elengi), ewra and etki (Pandanus odoratissimus) 
and Sewti (Rosa glandulifera) yield sweet and powerful 
perfumes. The water-lily and lotus are found in profusion on 
the banks of the Ganges, the Indus, the Jhilum, the Godaveri 
and on the Wulur lake in the valley of Kashmir. 

Among the large quadrupeds, the most noted are the 
elephant, camel, horse, rhinoceros and 
buffalo. The districts which furnish the 
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main supply of horses for the British cavalry are in the Punjab. 
The Government breed horses for the Bengal army, and anumber 
of stallions from England and Arabia are maintained for the 
purpose, but remounts are largely obtained by purchase in 
the open market. Mules are bred for military purposes. The 
best ponies are obtained from Bhutan, Burma, and Manipur. 
The lion of Asia is still found in the forests of parts of northern 
India, but in limited numbers. Tigers, leopards and panthers 
haunt the marshy districts, and many sorts of deer and ante- 
lopes are to be found in all parts. Numerous tribes of monkeys 
inhabit the woods, and even localities inhabited by man, where 
their chattering and screaming may be heard in the busiest 
markets and most frequented quarters. Jackals are found 
prowling about the villages, while wolves, hyenas, wild bear 
and boar abound in particular tracts. The sheep and goat are 
as common as in European countries. Pigs are reared by 
the low castes, who eat them as an article of food. 
Most of the birds peculiar to tropical regions are common in 
Bi India. The crow, eagle, common spar- 
irds, 2 
row, falcon, white crane, ‘grey crane 
and egrette are numerous, and the cuckoo, bustard, snipe, wild 
goose, vultures, ortolans and other birds abound. There are 
numerous species of the duck genus and other water-fowl, 
domestic and wild. The most remarkable among these are 
the swan, the goose, the tame duck, the eider duck, the 
widgeon, the teal and the pelican. The Himalayan pheasants 
are noted for their splendid plumage, and are believed to be 
the finest in size and form in the world. The da, or 
weaver bird (Ploceus bia), builds large hanging gobular nests 
on the branches of tall trees. The bird is taught to thread 
beads, and draw up little buckets of water. The starling is 
easily tamed and taught to whistle. 
Iron is found in many parts of the country, but the success 
of iron-working depends very much on 
oo and minerals. the proximity to each other of the ore, 
Steel, the fuel and the flux. The steel of In- 
dia was celebrated among the ancients, 
and is mentioned in the old Persian poetry, and the scymitars 
of Damascus and Khorasan are to this day made of this metal. 
c ‘ Numerous coal mines also exist in the 
oal. +s 
country, and collieries have progressed 
hand in hand with the extension of Railways in the country, 
The first coal mine was opened in Raniganj, Bengal, in 1820, 
The collieries of Central India supply coal to the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, Coal-fields exist in the outlying Pro- 
vinces of Assam, Chota Nagpur, Narbada Valley and Godavari. 
Salt is obtained by quarrying solid cliffs of salt in the north-east 
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of the Punjab, and the salt thus obtained 
is unrivalled for purity in the whole 
world. Indian saltpetre, largely used in Europe for the manu- 
facture of gun-powder, is found with 
other saline substances in many parts 
of the country, especially in the upper regions of the Ganges. 

Silver, though it forms the metallic currency of the country 
and is extensively used for the purposes of personal ornament 

Gold and in the arts, is not the produce of 

_ India, but Gold is produced in many 
parts. Gold washing is carried on in many hill streams, while 
cold mining is practised to a certain extent in Southern India, 
Gold is also found in small quantities in Tenasserim, south of 
the Irawadi. 

Rich copper mines exist ia the lower ranges of the Hima- 
layas from Darjeeling westward to 
Kamaun. Copper ores also occur in 
the Singhbhum District of Chota Nagpur. Lead is worked 

along the Himalayan ranges on the 

— Punjab frontier, and rich deposits 

<t of tin exist in the Burmese Penin- 
sula. The hill states of the Punjab produce antimony or 

surma. It also occurs in Mysore and 
na Burma. Cobalt, used for coloring ena- 
obalt. ; : 

Petrofeumn. mel, is produced from the mineral ores 

of Rajputana. Petroleum in large 
quantities is found in British Burma, Assam, the Punjab 
and Arakan. Limestone is abundant 
in many parts and a very pure variety 
is found in Tenasserim, south of the 
- -— . Jrawadi. 
Fine qualities of building stone abound in India. Rajputana 
is famous for its pink marble. Trap, 
of a greenish-black or greyish color, is 
produced in the Deccan; granite is found in Central India, 
and sandstone on the banks of the Godavari and the Nar- 
bada. Quarries of slate occur in many parts. Lapis lazuli, 
so much used in embellishing temples, palaces and tombs, is 
produced in the northern hills. Carneliums of white, red and 
yellow colour, agate and onyx are worked in Cambay, in 
Gujrat and in Ratanpur in the State of Rajpipla. 

According to the Census of 1891, the population of the whole 
of India, including feudatory States, 
is 287,223,431 souls, distributed in the 
various British Provinces and groups of native States. The 
population and the area in square miles stand as follows. The 
table also shows the proportion borne by each Province, or 
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group of States, to the total area and population respectively 


of India as a whole. 
































2 c Percentage on total. 
5 - 
a L 
Province, State or Agency. ot 3s s 
3 a a 3 = 
5" - = 
<q on ae oe 
a, 
Bengal 151,543 | 71,346,987 9°71 24°84 
Madras 1.41,189 | 35,630,440 9°05 12°40 
¢ North-Western Provinces 83.286 | 34,254,254 5°34 11°93 
( Oudh 24,217 | 12,650,831 1°55 4°40 
Panjab 110,667 | 20,866,547 7°09 7°26 
{ Bombay 77;:275 | 15,985,270 4°95 5°56 
t Sindh 1s 47,789 | 2,871,747 3°06 1°00 
Central Provinces $6,501 | 10,784,294 5°55 3°75 
§ Upper Burmah ... 83,473 | 2,946,933 5°35 1°03 
¢ Lower Burmah 87,957 | 58,627 3°64 1°63 
Assam 49,004 | 5,476,833 3°14 1‘QL 
Behar adie 17,718 | 2,897,491 1'l4 1‘ol 
Ajmir cee 2,711 $42,358 0°17 0°19 
Coorg 1,583 | 173,055 0°10 ‘00 
Aden ... 80 44,079 o'ol 0°02 
{ Quetta &c, 27,270 é o’ol 
Andamans 15,609 
Total British Provinces 964.993 | 221,172,952 61.85 77°00 
Hyderabad eee $2,698 | 11,537,040 5°30 4°02 
Rajputana oe 130,268 | 12,016,102 8°35 418 
Central India 77,808 | 10,318,812 4°99 3°59 
Mysore 27,936 | 41943,604 1°79 1°72 
Baroda 8,226 2,415.396 0°53 084 
Kashmir 80,900 25543:952 5°19 0°89 
States connected with Bombay 69,045 8,059,298 4°42 2°81 
- - with Madras 9,609 3,700,622 0°62 1°29 
a » Central 
Provinces 29 435 2,160,511 1°89 0°75 
States connected with Bengal 35,834 3,296,379 2°30 115 
- »  North- 
Western Provinces 5,109 792,491 0°32 0°28 
States connected with Punjab 38,299 4,263,280 2°45 1'48 
Fort Steadman Shan outposts we 2,992 see * 
Total Feudatory States 595,167 | 66,050.479 38°15 23°00 
Grand Total, India 1,560,160 | 287,223,431 100°00 100°00 
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The population of India is thus more than double that which 
Gibbon estimated for the Roman em- 
pire during the height of its splendour. 
The following table shows the increase 
of population since 1872 :— 


The Census of 1881 
and 1872. 


1872. 1881. 1891. 
British India bee «ss 186,000,000 199,043,492 221,172,952 
Feudatory States (over) «ss 56,000,000 56,604,371 66,050,479 
French and Portuguese Posses- 
sions (nearly) se» 7,500,000 7,48,783 8,44,307 








Total ... 240,931,521 256,396,646 288,067,738 


The chief Himalayan State of Nepal is excluded from the 
above computation, and so is the State of Bhutan, further east. 
The approximate population of Sikkim and other Territories 
on the British border was as follows, according to the Census 





of E891 :— 

Sikkim nee ‘ea ose 30,458 
Manipur ove eee ove 250,000 
British Beluchistan ... ise ove 145,417 
Cis Sélwin Shan States sie see 372,969 
Burma Frontier tracts — nb 116,493 
Rajputana hill tracts os -~ 204,241 
' 1,119,578 

British India, Feudatory States and French 
and Portuguese possessions ... «» 288,067,738 





Total for all India «ee 289,187,316 


Politically the first sub-division of India is into British 
and Feudatory territory. The former 
comprises the dominion of the Crown, 
under the sole administration of the 
British Government, and contains 62 per cent. of the area and 
77 per cent. of the population. The remainder is under the 
rule of native chiefs subject to the advice and control of the 
British Government in its capacity of the Paramount Power, 
and includes 38 per cent. of the area and 23 per cent. of the 
population. 
It will be interesting to compare the relative size and popu- 
_ lation of the different parts of India 
ee i with the corresponding returns for coun- 
me pe with “UrO- tries more widely known. Bengal, then, 
the largest of the Provinces, has an area 
equal to that of the United Kingdom with the addition of a 
second Scotland, whilst the population is about that of the 
whole of the United States of America in 1890, together with 
that of Mexico. 
The Presidency of Madras has the area of Prussia and 
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Saxony, and contains a population exceeding that of those two 
States by that of Wurtemburg, one of the smallest members 
of the German Empire. The N.-W. Provinces, with Oudh 
and the connected States, comprise nearly the same number 
of people as are found in the whole German Empire, though 
the area is something under that of Italy. 

Sindh and the Punjab combined have a population nearly 
equal to that of Austria, and, with the States connected with 
the latter, a population little below that of England and Wales. 
Bombay and its native States are similarly comparable with 
Spain, Holland and Norway. Assam shows as many people as 
Bavaria, but nearly twice the area. The population of Lower 
Burma is equal to that of Ireland. 

The territories under the feudatories have a population 
larger than that of the United States, with an area equal to that 
covered by the Triple Alliance with Belgium and Servia thrown 
in. The two great agencies of Rajputana and Central India 
extend over an area equal to that of the German Empire, and 
contain nearly the population of Austria. Hyderabad is as 
large as England and Scotland put together. Mysore is a little 
smaller, but more populous, than Portugal, while the population 
of Kashmir is comparable with that of. Chili. 


M. L. 
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ART, XI.—INDIAN UNIVERSITIES—ACTUAL 
AND IDEAL—III. 


(Continued from October 1596.) 


second article under this heading in the Calcutta Review 
for October of last year dealt only with the more techni- 
cal aspects of the practical problem of University education. It 
canvassed the main features of the academic machinery of the 
Calcutta University, and hazarded certain suggestions, which, 
it was hoped, might tend to make the knowledge acquired more 
real and thorough. If we could secure that our intellectual 
product should be thoroughly sound, we should have done 
much. There are some, however, who think that more than 
this may be expected from our Indian colleges, There isa 
growing demand that more direct effort should be made to 
influence character in a deep and permanent way. It is not 
enough to make knowledge accessible and to test the 
knowledge acquired in definite courses of study ; we must 
endeavour to train the character also, and take care that 
moral aspiration, as well as sound learning, is included 
in our working ideal. It may even be doubted whether the 
best intellectual results are possible apart from a certain 
ethical tone, which it must be our business to impart. These 
views certainly claim serious consideration in proportion as 
education is a power ; and, without the direction of right prin- 
ciples, that power may turn to evil instead of good. 

The problem of education in this broader sense is one the im- 
portance of which it is impossible to exaggerate ; it is also, and 
partly for that~-very—reason,-one very difficult to treat. It is 
easier to point to existing deficiencies than to suggest remedies, 
and it is easier to suggest remedies than to make them 
effective in practice, It is also a matter which has engaged 
the attention of experts, and which, in some one of its many 
aspects, is continually being brought into public notice. So 
much has been ‘written on the subject that to go over the 
ground again may well seem a superfluous undertaking. To 
those who take any interest in these things the topics are 
sufficiently familiar. They include such well-worn themes as 
physical education, hostels, a tutorial system, direct moral 
instruction, addresses on ‘the duties of a man and a citizen, 
and that strange portent, the ‘ moral text-book,’ written de- 
partmentally to order. Abundant discussion of these and kin- 
dred matters will be found in the Report of the Education 
Commission of 1882, in the memoranda of experts, in Govern- 
ment Resolutions, in the Reports on Education, Annual and 
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Quinquennial, in histories of the educational movement, like 
those of Mr. Satthianadhan (History of Education in the 
Madras Presidency), or Mr. Syed Mahmood (History of English 
Education in India, 1781-1893), or in Mr. Thomas’s Le Bas 
Prize Essay for 1890 (Cambridge 1891). And, seeing that 
things remain very much as they were, despite discussions, 
memoranda and reports—more accurately, seeing that progress 
is, and must necessarily be, very slow, is it not a little futile to 
undertake the dull enterprise of traversing the same weary 
round again ? Is it not more seemly, as well as more modest, 
to hold one’s peace, and leave the issues to the slow working 
of time and patience ? 

I am not, however, so hardy as to propose to handle these 
intricate and delicate subjects either exhaustively or authorita- 
tively ; my purpose is merely to glance over a wide field, and 
make a suggestion here and there which may be found not un- 
worthy of consideration in connection with ends which all 
must agree to be of the first importance. There is this justi- 
fication, I think. The whole future of higher education in 
India turns upon the solution of the deeper problems that 
still press upon us as much as ever, It is of the utmost 
consequence to find the right solution. Every effort must 
be strained on the task of widening and deepening the educa- 
tional influences at work, and in the field of practice no means 
must be Jeft untried which have even a show of possible 
efficacy. The lifting of the whole aim of University education 
in India is a matter so important that a certain amount 
of tedious iteration is pardonable, or even called for. It is 
only by pointing again and again to existing blemishes that 
a continuous effort can be made to remove them. We shall 
not, of course, attain the desired end al] at once; progress 
from year to year, or from decade to decade, may be so small 
as to be almost imperceptible ; but it is only by ‘hammering 
away’ that the nail will be driven a little further in ; it is only 
by returning again and again to the charge that we shall 
advance at all. If the great ethical impetus which really 
lies behind the whole educational movement in India is suffer- 
ed to die away ; if we indulge in complacency over the steadi- 
ly rising figures in statistical tables of educational progress ; 
if we grow content to jog along easily at the level attained in 
the grooves hewn out by the labours of those who have gone 
before us ;if we allow the endeavour after a deeper and more 
vital improvement to be slackened, an insidious deterioration 
is likely enough to follow, and ugly results, the very reverse of 
those intended, may be expected to show themselves more and 
more unmistakably. 

We want from all sides a more lively interest in the 
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true ends of liberal education, and in the proper quarters a 
more earnest zeal in bringing these ends nearer to practical 
realization. This zeal and interest cannot well be kept alive 
without some discussion of, or, at all events, reflection on, the 
ends to be aimed at and the means by which they may be 
reached. With each recapitulation of the issues involved, 
some new, and, perhaps, more hopeful, aspect of the matter 
may come into prominence ; some fresh interest may be aroused ; 
some latent sympathy drawn out, and here and there, it may 
be, some partisan gained for the cause. The cause needs 
helpers. These considerations justify, I am fain to believe, 
any and every attempt to keep these educational problems 
vividly before the minds of educated men. Such, at all events, 
is my excuse. At least I make my small contribution to a 
large question with a deep consciousness of the momentous 
nature of the task that is laid upon educationalists in India, 
and the insignificance of any individual attempt to cope 
with it. 

Put most briefly, what we have not got and what we want, 
isa healthy University 47%e. This is plainly something very 
much more than courses of study, lectures, examinations and 
degrees. It isa life shared in common by fellow-students 
and teachers, involving common sympathies and aims, a 
consciousness of the corporate unity of the body of which all 
are members, and disinterested loyalty to the idea of this unity 
embodied in the institution to which all belong. It is a life 
that influences character through the immediate presentment 
of something noble and venerable ; through the emotions of 
vivid experiences shared with others; most of all, through the 

ubtle working of personal sympathy in the common life and 

its varied interests. “In no element are Indian colleges so 
deficient,” wrote Mr. Tawney~in the Ca/cutta Review, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, “as in that which is the most im- 
portant one in all their prototypes in England, the education 
which the students derive, not from their teachers, but from 
one another.” This is the gist of the matter, and what Mr. 
Tawney remarked then, remains substantially true to-day. The 
very formidable nature of the task of creating such a life in 
Indian colleges, where the niost essential elements are wanting, 
is at once apparent. 

An Englishman coming to the work of an Indian College, 
after an experience of life at English public schools and Uni- 
versities, is likely to be impressed with the almost entire absence 
of disinterested loyalty to the college as an institution. The 
Indian student has little sense of the college as a whole of 
which all are members, or of community of interest with his fel- 
low-students. He attends so many lectures and goes his way. 
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He has a laudable desire to get as much as he can out of his 
instructors, and a bland habit of proposing an indefinite scheme 
of extra lectures to suit his private convenience ; but the motive 
of working to do credit to his college or please his teacher 
counts for very little. His first object is to ‘ pass;’ and, so long 
as that great end can be compassed, he is not too particular as 
to the means. If he aims at distinction it is for himself: in a 
number of little ways he indicates how entirely he regards his 
life as a student from a narrowly selfish point of view, and how 
little broader considerations weigh with him. The personal 
motive, of course, is perfectly proper in its place ; but it sways 
the average Indian student with a simplicity which is far from 
engaging. If, further, our student belongs to the minority who 
interest themselves in games, his standpoint is, again, too ex- 
clusively personal. His idea of an athletic club is an organi- 
sation for the amusement and benefit of himself and a select 
circle of friends, and he is not pedantically strict as to whether 
these friends belong to his college orno. He realises with 
difficulty the idea of a representative college team : to select 
one solely on the principle of choosing the best men, is to him 
atrying ordeal. Again, in his dealings with his fellows, the 
Indian student lacks the frank spirit of comradeship which is 
the rule at English colleges and public schools, He has none 
of that wholesome boyishness which makes the intercourse of 
English undergraduates unconstrained and cheerful. He has 
an indifferent comprehension of chaff: the spirit of generous 
‘ give-and-take ’ is a thing he does not understand. He takes 
himself seriously to an uncomfortable extent ; is embarrassed 
with a petty sensitiveness and a childish sense of personal dig- 
nity. As a club official, he is ready to resign at the first 
breath of criticism ; the light word is construed with deadly 
literalness ; the molehill swells to mountainous proportions, 
In his Debating Society, for which he has a marked partiality, 
he is wanting in an adequate sense of the amenities of debate; 
he does not easily distinguish between opposition in argument 
and personal hostility, and is apt to treat lively banter as 
mortal insult. All these little characteristics necessarily 
hinder the promotion of a healthy social life among students, 
and may serve to indicate how elementary our education in 
these matters has to be. 

The great need of ‘education’ in our colleges has now 
been baldly indicated. It is to stimulate and foster, in all ways 
possible, the erowth of a real University life, which may deve- 
lope in those who share it loyalty, disinterestedness and pub- 
lic spirit , together with what, in default of a 'recognized name, 
we might, perhaps, call ‘civility. By this I mean the capacity 
to live in the mimic commonwealth of the college on. easy 
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terms with all its members, free from petty jealousies or narrow 
exclusiveness. This is not, however, quite all that is wanted, 
though it is the principal thing and comprehends a great deal. 
What else is called for will appear from a consideration of the 
chief grounds of the dissatisfaction with the practical outcome 
of University education which meets us on all sides. This dis- 
satisfaction is expressed, not by Englishmen only, but also by 
natives of this country, and is even found among college 
students. Nor is the educator himself, as a rule, soothed with 
self-gratulation at the work of his hands. Being, often, 
acutely conscious of a certain sickness of heart, he cannot but 
acknowledge that there is ground for the chorus of disapproval 
that arises from without, 

What there is of justice in the Anglo-Indian view of the 
matter—I put aside, as too fundamental, that which dismisses 
‘English education’ as an unmitigated nuisance—was aptly 
expressed in a Minute of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab on the Report of Public Instruction for that province 
a few years back. “ Indian students in too many instances fail 
to acquire either the highly-polished manners of their fathers, 
or the quiet, self-contained and modest demeanour which 
commonly characterises the young Englishman, at least when 
in the presence of his elders. An Indian youth, when he has 
acquired the small amount of education involved in getting 
through one or two University examinations, is too often apt 
to adopt a self-asserting, aggressive and bumptious manner, 
which is inconsistent either with Native or English ideas of 
what a gentleman ought to be” “Report on Public Instruction 
in the Punjab for 1891-92, p. 3, para. 10). Native dissatisfac- 
tion takes various forms: in the main it comes to the com- 
plaint at the absence of moral ard religious instruction and 
of higher influences: on character generally. The student 
complains of the system, as cold, harsh, and unsympathetic, 
failing to stir the kindlier emotions, or touch the springs of 
character. Heeven describes himself as languishing under 
a grinding tyranny of text-books and courses, which crushes 
the free spirit and leaves no leisure for moral or intellectual 
aspiration. As for the educator—his thoughts are too deep 
for utterance. ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ 

Combining these various points of view, we may summarise 
the complaints urged against the education which our colleges 
are giving, as concerned with (1) good manners ;(2) more 
effective moral guidance ; (3) loyalty and public spirit. These 
are the objections we find actually formulated from various 
quarters as a judgment on actual results. They also indicate 
just the deficiencies we should expect to find ad priori. They 
spring, indeed, from the nature of the case, and the peculiar 
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conditions under which English Universities have been planted 
on Indian soil. But not the less for this, but rather all the 
more, must we set ourselves to face difficulties resolutely, and 
try and remove these blemishes and defects to the utmost of 
what is practical. 

The point of ‘good manners’ is, perhaps, the slightest of 
the three: it is also the easiest to deal with. Yet, if our 
colleges could really be made a school of good manners, a good 
deal would have been effected towards the attainment of 
more important ends. In fact, the three points just distin- 
guished are very closely related, and it will not be possible to 
keep them entirely separate. 

Now as to good manners, I think a great deal might be 
done forthwith in this direction, merely by a judicious 
tightening of the reins of the ordinary college discipline. We 
have, in the respect which a student owes to his_ teachers 
and his college, an instrument ready to our hands, and asking 
to be used more effectively. I do not mean that there is 
any serious want of discipline in Government or other 
colleges: as a rule, things work smoothly enough. I am 
thinking only of minor points ; of what comes more properly 
under good manners than under discipline ; and here I think 
we may find considerable room for improvement. For instance, 
the student is apt to lounge about ; to loiter in corridors and 
passages ;to raise his voice with unnecessary stridency ; to 
stare impertinently ; to intrude upon what does not concern him. 
Let the student, so long as he is within the college building, be 
required to maintain a consistently respectful attitude. Let him, 
in all the small particularities of behaviour, show respect to the 
place and to his teachers. He should, for instance, be definitely 
required to show the customary marks of courtesy whenever he 
passes a lecturer or teacher within the college precincts. He is 
a little apt at present to give or withhold such respectful re- 
cognition as he pleases. Asa rule,no doubt, it is not good to 
attach importance to trifles; and it is certainly better when 
these minor moralities can be left to good-feeling. But in this 
case there isan unlovely tendency to be combated and a 
real end to be secured. A little punctiliousness will be justi- 
fied. Our manners have been called in question ; in the in- 
terest of all concerned, let us deliberately set ourselves to mend 
them. Albeit I am not aware that the traditional two-pence has 
been taken into account in fixing the stipends of educational 
officers under the new scheme, let us undertake with due seri- 
ousness the teaching of ‘ manners.’ I should like to see a 
definite code of rules prescribing the behaviour expected of 
students posted up in every college, and enforced by pains and 
penalties of a mild kind, If a certain amount of discontent 
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were at first excited, it would not at this date matter much. 
When English education began, it was, perhaps, inevitable that’ 
the Indian student should be somewhat tenderly handled. 
His little idiosyncracies had to be studied, and a certain laxity 
of system to be admitted. Conditions have since greatly altered. 

The colleges began in a weak position, Their position is now 
very strong, and we may use this stronger position to take 
up a firmer attitude. We must begin to treat students, not as 
weaker mortals for whose peculiarities allowance must be made, 
hut as we should treat English students. They ought to have 
the wit to take this as the greater compliment. Moreover in 
India there is a tradition of the sacred character of the teacher. 
We ought to take advantage of this national instinct and claim 
its benefits. It is strange if, in thus inculcating a deeper res- 
pect for the teacher and for all connected with learning, we 
shall not have the support of Indian public opinion, 

There are some features of our college system, as prevailing, at 
all events, in Bengal, which, if not absolutely irreconcileable ° 
with good order, are certainly stumbling-blocks in the way. of the 
temper and habit of perfect discipline. Of one of these I have 
already spoken—the low percentage of daily attendance re- 
quired by the University regulations. A rule requiring a 
stricter attendance would, I think, tend to foster the spirit of 
discipline. Another and more vital matter is the inordinate 
length of time a student is kept at lectures without any ade- 
quate break. The Indian undergraduate sits almost continu- 
ously through four successive lectures, each of an hour’s duration. 
Sometimes it is even five. I do not know whether the. system 
is universal, but certainly it prevails widely. It is not easy to 
see how it is to be altered. Nevertheless I regard it asa grave 
hindrance to the attitude of discipline, as shown in general 
alertness of mind and body, as well as incompatible with sound 
teaching and learning. “Such an-ordeal as writing ‘ notes ’ for 
four hours continuously is calculated to try the strongest faculty 
of attention; I.am not aware that such a practice prevails 
anywhere else. It is eminently unsuited to the Indian climate, 

The arrangement of the day’s work at Indian colleges has, of 
course, established itself in accordance with a kind of adaptation 
to circumstances, But that does not prevent its being a per- 
hicious system, or relieve us altogether from responsibility. 
Probably neither students nor lecturers have any wish to go 
down to college twice a day (often from a distance), instead 
of once ; nor would they welcome the proposal to pass an extra 
hour, or ‘half-hour, at college, in order to give time for a break of 
reasonable length. If we had resident colleges, the arrange- 
ment of morning and afternoon lectures would be easy. At 
Agra: you find the college in a pleasant suburb, sufficiently 
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removed from the town;the college buildings in spacious 
grounds, with the Principal’s house adjoining ; across the road 
are three or four good-sized buildings which are students’ board- 
ing-houses, with a good cricket field beyond. A little further 
down the road are houses tenanted by the professors. This is 
the type of college we want in Bengal ; but unfortunately we 
are not very likely to get it quite at once, and the unsatisfactory 
alternative of continuous lectures or the unpopular interval re- 
mains, 

There is, however, quite another way of meeting the case, 
It is, in view of established usage, a somewhat heroic remedy ; 
but it has the merit of simplicity. Might we not cut the knot by 
reducing the number of lectures? It is assumed that all 
these lectures are a_ necessity ; I hold on the contrary that the 
Indian student is grievously over-lectured. A decrease in the 
number of lectures would not only relieve an excessive strain 
on the student’s powers of endurance, but would even be a gain 
‘on sound principles of teaching. In lecturing, as in other 
things, the half is sometimes more than the whole. 

If it were conceded that the average student’s mind could be 
healthily nourished on some fifteen lectures a week—two hours 
and three hours on alternate days—,the way would be made 
plain before us. Moreover, the lightening of the actual burden 
of lectures, though this alone would be an unmixed blessing, 
would be only a part, and perhaps not the chief part, of the net 
gain. Probably all who have impartially considered the matter 
have disabused themselves of the belief in the universal efficacy of 
lectures. A touching confidence in this method of instruction 
is an admirable trait of Indian students, and seems to linger also 
in the minds of some whose opportunities of forming an opinion 
have been ampler. The English undergraduate by no means 
shares this faith ; the Honours man has his misgivings—of the 
Pass man it is superfluous to speak. The sober truth seems to 
be, that, with the present vast multiplication of printed books, 
the conditions of oral teaching have been greatly modified. 
When, as in the Middle Ages, there were few books, the scholar 
must needs resort to the lecture-rooms of those who had books 
or the knowledge got by books. Accordingly students flocked 
to hear the teacher wherever he was to be found. Now, how- 
ever, all is changed. If aman makes a discovery, or has any- 
thing new to say, he writes a book, and his book is accessible to 
all who can buy it. Even the summary of another man’s book, 
and other modes of putting knowledge into a digestible 
shape, can be printed and published, and constitute a form of 
literature not generally of an expensive kind. The result is 
that in these days a student of moderate intelligence can 
doa great deal for himself by the study of books, It is 
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even better in some ways that he should. The lecturer can, 
of course, manipulate knowledge, and put it into convenient 
forms suited to the apprehension of the learner and the needs 
of mere examinations. But even in this respect his useful- 
ness is limited. if his lecture notes are really good, they are 
thought to be worth publishing, and, in the printed form, can 
both reach a wider circle of learners and be mastered by the 
individual student in a shorter time. As for analyses and 
summaries, they are most profitably made by the student for 
himself ; and, if he shrinks from the moderate degree of ap- 
plication involved, or is absolutely stupid, he can, in India, 
buy what is admirably adapted to his purpose for a few annas. 

Has the lecturer, the teacher, then, no function to perform 
at all? Is his occupation gone? Heaven forbid that I 
should be suspected of so extreme a heresy! MHe has a 
function, and if he is given a fair chance, a useful and indis- 
pensable function, In the first place, he is required as a 
guide to the method of study ; comparatively few students 
in the beginning know how to use books. They require sug- 
gestions and practical illustrations of how they are to set about 
learning by means of books, Further, the lecturer is alive.; 
whereas books, as Plato long ago pointed out, are dead. 
Books cannot answer questions ; they cannot clear up their 
own obscurities, or the perplexities due to a reader’s dulness: 
they can only put things in one stereotyped way ; they can 
only go on repeating the same impression on the eye without 
any certainty of ever reaching the understanding. The skilful 
teacher can adapt his instruction to the needs of the moment; 
he can vary his mode of presentment, and if he fails to reach 
his hearer’s minds by one path, he can try another. In these 
ways the uses- of-oral_teaching are invaluable and can never 
be superseded. There is, further, the case—a very real one some- 
times—in which the scholar has a rooted incapacity to learn 
from books at all. There are minds to which the unreality of 
books is insuperable ; the written word is absolutely dead to 
them: it requires the living voice to open their understanding 
at all. The very,words that seem unmeaning when written, 
gain significance in a flash when spoken in tones that vibrate 
upon the ear. But this is not a frequent. case among Indian 
students. 

On a level raised high above these baser uses, stands the 
heaven-born teacher ; the man whose very voice is inspiration, 
whose genius is an original force that quickens the minds 
of those who hear him with a freshness and directness that 
no book can rival. He, too, can never be superseded, and 
his lecture-room will still bé crowded, wherever he appears. 
But he is a somewhat rare product, The great teacher. is 
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-born, not made. There remains the lesser stimulus which-is 
imparted to all teaching by the teacher’s personality, There 
is always some thing which the living teacher has, and which 
‘books have not, in proportion to the originality and freshness 
of a man’s mind ; and every teacher naturally aspires to make 
this stimulus as great as possible. The success of his teaching 
depends largely upon it. 

Striking the balance of these considerations, it is plain, 
I think, that in India, as elsewhere, we want a certain number 
of lectures ; but we do not want so many as we now have. 
We may even admit that the student in India wants more 
of such help than elsewhere, because it is more difficult for 
him to get access to all the books he wants. He is often 
too poor to buy more than a few indispensable text-books, and 
he imperfectly understands, and cannot always command, 
the use of a library, Personal teaching and lectures are not, 
however, co-extensive ; and here comes in that other greater 
gain which I suggest would result from a change in our present 
system of lectures. 

If there were fewer lectures for the lectured, there would be 
fewer also for the lecturer. The college professor would conse- 
quently have leisure, which he certainly has not as things 
are, for helping his pupils in other ways. Now, if there is one 
form of help which an Indian student needs more than any 
thing else, it is private assistance, or ‘coaching.’ His difficulties 
and his mistakes are largely personal, and too often he has 
no guide to whom he may resort. Sometimes he asks ques- 
tions in the lecture-room. Lecturers differ in their encourage- 
ment of this practice. It may, to a certain extent, be justified 
by the special circumstances, and so far as practicable. ‘With 
quite small classes no inconvenience arises ; but, with. classes 
of fifty or a hundred, it could only result in confusion, unless 
restricted within the narrowest limits, At best, it is cumber- 
some and inadequate: the difficulties of one student are 
not those of another, this involves waste of time, and the 
utmost possible latitude would not satisfy all. If, however, 
a lecturer had only two or three hours lecturing a day, he 
could afford a certain amount of time to taking the members 
of his classes separately, and giving them such special aid as 
they most needed. The younger students could bring their 
difficulties ; the more advanced essays. In short, we might 
in this way easily secure what has often been pointed to as 
athing much wanted in the educational. scheme of Indian 
colleges—a workable tutorial system. I can imagine no greater 
benefit that could be conferred on students and _ teachers. 
The student might get directly the stimulus of personal 
influence, and he would also obtain such assistance as would 
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be most helpful in. his.work.. The professor would. gain sound 
personal knowledge of his. pupils: they would become to 
him something more than names and numbers. Both would 
learn to know each other better—in itself a thing. to be 
wished for. 

The change contemplated involves, certainly, a reconstruc- 
tion of the routine of work to which we are accustomed, 
and does some violence to the ideas on which the existing 
system may be supposed to be founded. These would seem 
to be that ‘lectures’ are pre-eminently adapted to the require- 
ments of Indian students, and that the more they have of 
them the better. But I find no authoritative theory current 
as to what precisely the lecture should do for the student. 
Now, there are two things, really quite different, which are apt 
to be confounded—class-teaching and lectures, Class-teaching 
is for school-boys, and its end is to put knowledge bodily into 
the learner’s mind. All.that is to be learnt is imparted or 
tested in the class-room. Lectures are for older students, 
who are able to do most of the learning for themselves ; their 
end is to suggest, stimulate, and guide. They direct the 
student in the courses of study which he carries on mainly 
for himself. It is not quite clear which of these two functions 
the lectures at Indian colleges are intended to fulfil. The 
name suggests the latter: their number agrees better with 
the former. In practice we make a sort of compromise between 
the two. It would be better, 1 think, to determine definitely 
which method is better suited to our case. Now, if we look 
only to mere examination results, it may be doubtful which 
mode of teaching is the more efficacious. If, however, we 
take the broader view, of a training which is really to fit 
our students to play the part of educated men in after life, 
the superiority of a system of lectures proper cannot, I think, 
be questioned. For what is it we are doing? We are no 
longer teaching school-boys the elements, we are trying to 
prepare men for the work of life in such a way that they may, 
by their intelligence and capacity, show themselves worthy 
of a University degree. The very chiefest part of that edu- 
cation ought to be the capacity of the student to work _ in- 
dependently, to use his own intelligence. Our lectures, therefore, 
should do the utmost they canto help the student to help 
himself, but they should not do more. We cannot, of course, 
altogether prevent this or that student from resorting to the 
vile methods of cram. We can refuse to aid and abet him in 
such courses, and by all the means in our power encourage him 
to use his own understanding. We may even seek to raise 
his aim to the love of learning for its own sake. 

It may be asked how, under the present régeme, the student 
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survives his lectures at all, if the mental strain involved’ 
is really so great. Is he gifted with exceptional powers of 
endurance ? or has he a natural aptitude for taking notes? Ina 
word, how has the system been able to establish itself in fact ? 
I believe the answer is quite simple. To put it plainly, he 
does not give an unflagging attention to his lectures at all, 
Some of them he sits through ; to some he gives wavering 
heed ; some he follows with diligence. Probably it would be 
found that he takes assiduous notes at his English lectures 
and uses his discretion as to the rest. It may also be remem- 
bered that he can take a day off now and again at his good 
pleasure, and drop one or two of his lectures when too much 
bored, on any particular day. But these mitigations of his lot 
can hardly be said to make the system: more satisfactory, or 
to conduce to habits of discipline, which last was the point 
from which we were led into this digression. 

The demand for greater attention to the moral side of edu- 
eation is partly right and proper,. partly quite unreasonable. 
It is right and proper so far as it means that we must increase,,. 
in all ways possible, the moral influences bearing on our 
students. It is right also so far as these influences are not yet 
as effective as could be wished. It is unreasonable, as seeming 
to press for direct moral and even direct religious ¢eaching as 
part of the regular course of instruction. Religious influences,. 
such asa boy comes under at an English Public School, are, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, altogether excluded. 
Any reflection on the matter must at once convince a reason- 
ble mind of this. Even more, any teaching tending to foster 
religious narrowness and intolerance is positively hurtful. It 
is immoral anywhere, and in India to-day it is criminal. As 
to moral teaching, it is so delicate a matter that it cannot 
possibly be enjoined by rule. Lectures on the duties of a 
man and acitizen would be very doubtfully efficacious. The 
reason is, as Aristotle and others have explained, that the 
essence of morality is not knowing, but doing. Platitudes on 
duty and virtue do not necessarily influence conduct. A ‘ moral 
text-book,’ if it means anything other than a treatise on ethics— 
and these already abound—is simply a psychological monstro- 
sity. Socrates and his disciples were fond of discussing 
whether virtue could be taught; but it certainly cannot be 
taught by mere words ; and even if virtue is, in a certain sense, 
knowledge, it is not knowledge that can form part of a Uni- 
versity course, or be tested by examinations. 

¥et, while this is so, undoubtedly the more steadily indivi- 
dual teachers keep in mind the supreme importance of the moral. 
bearing of education, the more real is their influence on character 
likely tobe. It is true also that, if the Principal of a College 
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feel ‘able to address his students collectively on the deeper 
meanings of life and duty, not only has he the right to do so 
but there is even a kind of obligation that he should. Much 
good might be hoped from the earnest words of an earnest 
man. The published addresses of the late Chester Macnaghten 
to his pupils are admirable examples of what is possible, If 
such addresses—in not too great frequency—became a recog: 
nised usage, our University life would have advanced a step. 
At the same time such addresses would be better left a volun- 
tary matter, and the attendance of students should be volun- 
tary also. Constraint on either side would take away their 
chief efficacy, 

In one way, I think, it would even be possible to introduce 
a religious element into the daily work of an Indian college, 
Ido not think it impossible that a form of public prayer 
might be framed for use at the beginning and close of the day’s 
work at places of education in India. I say, I do not think 
it impossible, though to most, probably, the idea will seem 
extravagant. There are universal elements common to all 
religions. The form devised must obviously confine itself to 
these. Enough would be left to express a common sense of 
reverence, a common need for help, a common love for what 
is pure and good. If this were possible, an outlet would have 
been found for the strong religious instincts of Indian students 
in direct connection with their daily studies. Hindu, Muham- 
medan and Christian would meet to acknowledge their human 
weakness, dependence and aspiration. The thought has a 
certain attraction. Attendance would, of course, be perfectly 
voluntary. The form would be read by the Principal of the 
College, or some suitable person at his request. 

These more set means of Meeting the demand for stronger 
moral influences are open to controversy. There are others, 
not open to controversy, which are in active operation: in 
regard to these, all that is needed is that we should clearly 
recognise their value, and use our best endeavour to turn them 
to fullest account. Not least among these is the influence of 
manly games. The importance of physical education in its - 
bearing on character may, no doubt, be exaggerated. It is 
not a moral necessity that the increasing popularity of English 
games will be followed straightway by a revolution of Indian 
character, even as regards those particular qualities which are 
most naturally called out on the playing-field—courage, self- 
reliance and presence of mind. It is possible to play cricket and 
football, and yet to be small-minded, garrulous, and possessed 
by a lying spirit. A young man may even become a distin- 
guished athlete and remain a blackguard ; he may even become 
a worse blackguard than before, because more vigorous and 
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physically effective. Yet, notwithstanding the admission, it 
is fairly well-established that games exercise in the maina 
wholesome influence ; their tendency is towards a more healthy 
type of manhood, They certainly furnish opportunities for 
the development of certain good qualities. From the present 
point of view their chief advantage is that they cultivate a 
kind of public spirit, the lack of which was the third of the 
points above enumerated as needing attention. Success at 
cricket and football depends on more than individual play: 
it is attained by the loyal co-operation of all under chosen 
leaders ; by each player keeping his place and controlling his 
action in relation to others. Games thus offer a discipline in 
combination, and the subordination of self to a common end. 
They teach loyalty and obedience. This they must do to some 
extent by their very nature. Their teaching, too, is natural 
and unconscious, It comes insensibly, by habit and in the form 
of play. There is small fear that the movement for athletics 
now set going vigorously throughout India will die down. But 
it is not amiss to be assured that we are in the right track ; 
that the tendencies of the times are to be encouraged. As 
regards schools and colleges there is still much to be done 
before we have all that is wanted. It is especially important 
to encourage games at schools: for, besides that games of all 
kinds are more natural and proper for boys, if our school boys 
get a fondness for games, they will themselves. take care that 
their energies find the right outlet when they become college 
students. But, as regards the colleges, the provision of a 
cricket-ground in the immediate vicinity of the college is a 
pressing requirement. The difficulties are great when the 
college is in the midst of a town: sometimes they may be 
insuperable. At least we may say that no Government college 
ought to be inadequately provided in this respect. In this, as 
in all else, the function of the Government college is to hold 
up the type of a model college, adequately equipped. To 
have its full usefulness, the ground must be actually adjoining 
the college. 

Closely connected with the subject of moral influences is 
the problem of due provision for the student’s welfare in 
respect of housing and sanitation and general superintendence 
out of college hours. This hostel question, which has not 
lacked attention of late, is an appallingly big question. We 
are alive to the responsibility, and it can no longer be ignored. 
Something has been already done, but it is very-little com- 
pared with what remains todo. Inits full extent the enter- 
prise is no less than to find proper boarding accommodation 
for some thousands of Indian students—for all, in fact, who 
are unable to live in the houses of relatives and friends. 
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A hostel here and there, opened with a flourish of trumpets, 
does not meet the case at all. While a single student remains 
in undesirable surroundings, or in an insanitary lodging, our 
work is not done. If we—that is the community, and in 
particular the collective body of educated men—are respon- 
sible for student A, we are responsible for student B, and so 
on down to Z. Of course, Government, as such, is not respon- 
sible for all. It is responsible only for its own institutions. 
But it is responsible for these. 

We may well despair of the accomplishment of so vast an 
undertaking within any definite limit of years. But there 
is, | venture to think, a partial solution of this problem, the 
practicability of which is at least worth considering. At 
Oxford and Cambridge many undergraduates live out of 
college, in lodgings. Allsuch lodgings are, however, under 
careful supervision. There is a Board which inspects houses, 
and, after inspection, licenses private persons to receive under- 
graduates as lodgers. If the houses do not come up to the 
required standard in any particular, the license is withheld 
or revoked. It is just conceivable that this system might be 
adapted to Indian needs; that, in neighbourhocds where a 
college is situated, we might have Boards composed of private 
gentlemen interested in education, and officials in responsible 
positions, whose business it should be to look after the welfare 
of students. These Boards should possess jurisdiction over 
a limited area in two respects: (1) to inspect lodging-houses 
and license them to receive a certain number of students; 
(2) to remove from this area any influences likely to be 
injurious to the good order and discipline of students, or to 
thrust temptation in their way. There would be difficulties, 
no doubt. They would be less in the Mofussil than in 
Calcutta. - The-experiment- might at least be tried. The 
practice of licensing houses for the accommodation of pilgrims 
offers some sort of precedent. At all events, now that the 
duty has come to be recognised, the necessity for some compre- 
hensive scheme grows urgent. It is admitted that to leave a 
large number of students utterly uncared for, to shift for 
themselves as bést they can, is a form of daisses Jaire that 
cannot be defended. 

It remains to say something of the most potent influence 
of all, which is neither open to controversy, nor has ever 
been absent from the training of our colleges since their 
foundation. I mean the indirect influences of the scheme 
of instruction as a whole, acting insensibly in subtle ways— 
. through the discipline of regular courses of study and a high 

standard of punctuality and order, through the tonic effect 
of the books studied, often masterpieces in their kind and 
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in the best sense stimulating, and not least in the teacher’s 
personal influence finding its opportunity in the ordinary 
work of teaching and lecturing. It may be objected that 
the total effect has been disappointing. But it would be 
unjust to suppose that the more simple elements of English 
character, straightforwardness, sense of duty, fairness, sin- 
cerity in word and deed, have had no influence at all on the 
men turned out by our Universities. Their effects can be 
traced unmistakeably in the testimonies that have not been 
wanting to the superior ‘morale’ of Indian graduates : 
their remoter effects extend much more widely. The English- 
men engaged in the work of our Indian colleges—I speak only 
of the members of the educational services because they 
are more publicly responsible—,if not exactly “ picked men,” 
are a body of men of good average qualifications, who 
are allowed to have invariably set an example of the con- 
scientious discharge of duty. Their moral influence as a body, 
through the system of which they have had the working 
organisation, cannot have failed of effect. The influence of 
not a few among them has been much more than this—the 
example of a high-minded devotion to their calling, in all its 
aspects not inferior to that of the best men in other spheres of 
life, or engaged in the great work of education elsewhere. 
This can fairly be claimed. If we want more from them in 
the present, it is because more is becoming possible. The 
conditions of educational work in India are peculiar. The 
new departure began under circumstances which involved many 
embarrassments and hindrances to the best work. Obstacles 
to the most satisfactory relations between teachers and their 
pupils still remain. But igreat changes are happening. Much 
is possible now which was not possible twenty or thirty years 
ago, and, as the opportunities improve, the demand on the 
educationist rises. Education men have, as a body, always 
done their duty. They must now do more than their 
duty. 

In venturing to touch upon the responsibility of the men 
who come out from England to take part, as public servants, 
in the work of an Indian college, I am conscious of the 
extreme difficulty of saying anything to the purpose. For 
one thing, no rules can be laid down as to what a man is 
bound to do outside the specified routine of bare duty, and any 
attempt to dogmatise would be impertinent as well as_ useless. 
Only it is impossible not to see how many and how varied, are 
the claims that an Indian college now makes on one who 
has the ends of education really at heart. There are, in fact, . 
two classes of public servants in India who can never fulfil 
the inner demands of their “ office,” by the simple discharge 
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ef prescribed duties—the members cf the great executive 
service and officers of the education department. On the 
recognition of this higher obligation by the members of these 
two services individually, the well-being of the Indian Empire 
will in the future more and more depend. Education men 
occupy, by the very nature of their work, an unique, even 
an anomalous, position, in the stately fabric of Indian offi- 
cialdom. They are—in a sense different from any other 
branch of the public service—a_ national institution ; they 
exist for India in a sense in which no other department 
does, The reason is plain. They are no part of the great 
protective and coercive machinery which holds together 
the Indian Empire as a dependency of Great Britain. 
Their function is not to control, but to help and teach. They 
come to India as a supreme proof that British rule is no longer 
founded upon the sword, however keen that sword still be,. 
however strong the hand that holds it sheathed. They are 
a message of peace and brotherhood. They bring with them 
the tender of great benefits freely offered, They alone, 
therefore, among Englishmen in India, are not permitted to 
take am outside view of native character; for they must 
criticise as friends and fellow-workers. The educationist in 
virtue of his position must begin by regarding his pupiis— 
their faults and weaknesses, as well as their good qualities— 
sympathetically, He must try to understand them, to enter 
into their position and difficulties, even to see India somewhat 
with their eyes, Otherwise he cannot achieve the very object 
for which he has come. Heisa teacher; he cannot teach 
effectively, unless he can win the minds and hearts of those 
whom he teaches. He is a guide;.but his guidanee is nought 
unless he persuade some to follow. He has come on a 
mission to enlighten-and elevate: he cannot lift up-unless 
he will first stoop to reach those he is to raise. In a word, 
he has, in plain fact, been called to aright noble and excellent 
work, and, unless he deeply realises the greatness of the worle 
and its many-sided obligations, he is not likely to make it 
much of a success. 

What is needed for educational work in India is the 
missionary spirit. There should be no fear that this phrase 
may be misunderstood. All true education is itself a 
mission, and. I mean, by the missionary spirit, the spirit of 
whole-hearted devotion to that work for its own. sake, 
Yet we might, if we would, take example practically from 
some of the work done by Christian missionaries and 
in this very field of education—for instance from the work of 
the Oxford Mission im Calcutta. The first and last word is,. 
the educationist must recognise the sacred character of the 
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work of education, that sacred character which ancient 
India so profoundly realised. Without this reverence for 
his work, here in India, as elsewhere, the sense of its dignity 
and valud, and the ungrudging desire to spend himself for it, 
the teacher’s work will be formal, lifeless and unproductive, 
The teacher must have enthusiasm, and, in a broad sense, well- 
wishing, or benevolence: enthusiasm for all forms of excellence, 
well-wishing towards those he teaches, the sincere desire to 
draw out what is best in them, to make them true men. Such 
a sense of his work and of its importance wi!! naturally flow 
out beyond the class-room, and compel him to seek for other 
means of fulfilling the obligation imposed by its tacit claims. 

In what ways can one who acknowledges this _ self-imposed 
duty find scope? The answer is not easy. It is clear, 
however, that it must begin in closer personal relations 
between students and their teachers. We must distinctly 
aim at bringing this about. Much is denied by the actual 
conditions, and it is only folly to try and ignore these 
limits. We may as well admit once and for all that a certain 
sense of separation, a certain constraint, the absence of a 
perfect mutual understanding, is inevitable in the relations of 
English professors and their Indian pupils. Between those 
who are so widely separated in essential points in habits 
and ways of thinking, the happiest social freedom is possible 
only in the rarest instances. But, granting .all this, much 
that is pleasant and mutually beneficial is still possible, and 
it is our business to make the most of it. There should be 
a fairly wide platform of common ideas and interests on 
which students and professors may meet, and, as_ present 
tendencies develope, it will broaden. 

The result in time will be that common life of. which 
I spoke in the beginning. Unfortunately, the external con- 
ditions necessary to the full development of that life are 
wanting at most, if not all, Bengal colleges. What. these 
conditions are is pleasantly exhibited in the features of 
the Agra College briefly described above. They have been 
realised also in the handsome colleges founded in. India for 
the education of native chieftains and noblemen, like the 
Colvin College at Lucknow. India is not without examples 
of the ideal college visible in concrete’ reality; only 
we must travel outside Bengal to find them. The most 
essential conditions are three; boarding-houses, or hostels, for 
resident students, houses for a resident staff, or at the least 
a resident Principal, and grounds suitable for cricket and 
football. So long as we are unable to attain these bare 
essentials, the common life possible must be a good deal 
hampered and restricted, if not fatally maimed. | 
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We want, in fact, a resident college, living a life self-contained 
and self-sufficing, apart from the rest of the world, with all the 
energies of its members centred in the college and its inter- 
ests. Unfortunately there seems little immediate prospect of 
colleges of this type arising in Bengal. Yet, I think it might 
be contended that the few colleges which are to be maintained 
as Government institutions should be ultimately made to 
realise these conditions, It is generally admitted that resident 
schools and colleges are better than non-resident. The 
attempt which is being made in various parts of India to 
realise this type partially seems to concede as much. Should 
not, then, a college which enjoys the prestige of State-main- 
tenance exhibit the type as completely as possible? The 
educational value of the complete collegiate life is beyond 
dispute, and resident students and resident professors are its 
indispensable conditions, The great success of the Aligarh 
College illustrates the advantage of a large proportion of 
resident students. The advantages of a resident Principal, 
or, better, a resident staff, are pretty obvious without comment, 
though in India there are certainly circumstances which some- 
what complicate the matter. In proof of the real gain which 
is nevertheless to be expected, I cannot do better than 
quote the remarks of a Principal of the Government College, 
Lahore, on his own experience. This gentleman says in 
his report : “ In October, 1892, I took up my abode in the house 
provided in the college grounds and have daily visited and 
inspected the boarding-house premises, The result has been 
to bring me into much closer personal acquaintance with my 
students, while enabling me at the same time to supervise 
them more thoroughly ;I can now speak with confidence of 
the character of most of them.” 

There is a real fear, not unconfirmed by a desultory perusal 
of provincial reports on education, that Bengal is falling 
behind somewhat in these and other matters. It is the younger 
Universities, that are most active in educational ideas and 
most practically go-a-head. - Doubtless the Universities latest 
founded have been able to profit by the mistakes of the elder. 
It'is also easiet to build anew, than to tinker an existing, 
institution. But, even compared with Bombay and Madras; 
Bengal does ‘not compare altogether favourably; if we look 
deeper than: mere numbers. Bengal must look. to her 
educational laurels. In this particular matter, even admitting 
the impossibility of converting Government colleges straight- 
way to the resident type, it might be kept steadily in view; 
as an integral part of the programme of a revised education- 
al policy, to make the change gradually in the course of time, 
as opportunity offers, It would be a step forward to get the 
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advantage’recognised and the principle accepted. We cannot 
compass impossibilities ; but with good will, and a_ clear 
perception of the end to be wished, we can carry achieve. 
ment to the utmost limits of the possible. Among the many 
schemes proposed for commemorating the great event of this 
year, there has not been, as far as I am aware, any sug- 
gestion for a great educational monument suchas would bea 
college of the kind I am speaking of, or providing Calcutta with 
hostels on a large scale. Yet what could be more suitable 
to the occasion, or more accordant with the genius of the people 
of Bengal ? 

Be all this as it may, inasmuch as resident colleges suit- 
ably furnished in all respects are at present rather to be 
wished for than expected, we must fall back on such acces- 
sories of our common life as are possible under existing 
circumstances. Athletic clubs, debating societies, libraries and 
reading-rooms are all numbered among these lesser elements, 
and in their several departments minister to those common 
emotions and interests, which form the inner side of the com- 
mon life which is our aim. Speaking broadly, the more these 
are encouraged, the richer will the elements of that life 
be ; and the more our educationist interests himself and even 
shares in these activities the better. Especially valuable is the 
reading or common room. Every college should possess one. 
It should be furnished with papers and magazines ; and 
students might become members on payment of a small subs- 
cription. Professors would help to keep these going, and, as hono- 
tary members, might make the reading-room an opportunity for 
occasionally meeting students on friendly terms. If conditions 
favoured, informal social gatherings might be held here, or in 
some other convenient part of the college buildings—a sort of 
conversazione, at which students and professors should ex- 
change ideas more freely than in the class-room, doubtless to 
their mutual advantage. The form of these entertainments 
would naturally vary with the judgment of the host and the 
character of the students invited. On special occasions the * flow 
of soul’ might be stimulated by the mild exhilaration of tea and 
coffee, soda-water and lemonade; nor is the average student 
usually in these days above the seduction of mixed biscuits, 

Another useful institution, not altogether unknown, but 
capable of indefinite development, would be afternoon or 
evening lectures of a popular character given by members of 
the college staff, or any one else who could be found with some- 
thing to say. There isa wide range of subjects tc choose 
from, especially when it is remembered how much that is 
bound up with his English education lies outside the experience 
of the average student. What is part almost of the English- 
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man’s mental structure is strange to him. Sketches of English 
social life, descriptions of London and of English country 
scenery, accounts of journeys, of European cities, of cathedrals 
and castles readily occur as among subjects that would be 
suitable and interesting. History offers a wide selection, An- 
cient India, India before the British Raj, Alexander’s inva- 
sion, Greek influence on Indian art, or, turning to Europe, the 
English constitution, the history of Parliaments, social problems 
in Europe, the French Revolution, Napoleon, the Russian Em- 
pire, and so on. Literature would prove an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration. Thackeray or Scott or Dickens, Tennyson or 
Shelley, Chaucer or the Elizabethan poets, according to the 
bent of the lecturer’s preferences. There are besides, art and 
archeology, philosophical and kindred subjects and the whole 
world of science. We might even, on occasion, admit the 
general public to these lectures, and make the first humble 
beginnings of a University extension movement. A college 
should aim at being in its way a small centre of culture, 

These all might find place in the larger life which it would be 
well to foster at our colleges, and would count among the 
ethical influences which it would be the chief purpose of that 
life to deepen. There is also this more confident answer to be 
made to complaints of the weakness of our education on this 
side. What are the particular virtues which we should most 
wish our public colleges to inculcate ? Surely those in which the 
Indian character is deficient. Of the froth and fervour of 
effusive sentiment and a cheap benevolence we have enough, 
and to spare. In some amiable characteristics and espe- 
cially the virtues that belong to the closer relations of life, 
our students even excel. It is a robuster and more stable 
morality that we have to produce, and such sterner virtues as 
strict uprightness of dealing and sense of public duty. It is 
precisely these which our whole system, with it almost aggres- 
sive righteousness and strict impartiality is calculated to foster. 
Loyalty and disinterested public spirit are difficult lessons. The 
student is learning the lesson so far as he can be brought to 
realise the college as an ideal whole of which he is a part, an: 
institution the honour of which is a better spur to exertion than 
mere self-interest, an object in,the love of which he is bound to 
generous sympathy and emulation with his fellow-students, 

As these various influences on character tell, and only as 
they tell, it will become possible also to raise the aims at in- 
tellectual achievement in a really vital way. The reliance on 
mere verbal memory as the only means to success in passing 
examinations, the obstinate addiction-to cram which is so 
widespread among students and does so much to render fruitless 
every effort we may make togive a real educational value to 
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the courses prescribed by the University, can effectually be met 
only by raising the standard of aspiration, Now this, even in 
the intellectual field, is largely a matter of moral attitude of 
mind. It depends on a recognition of the claims of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. Love of knowledge for its own sake 
and love of truth are closely connected. When the student 
subsumes—not necessarily consciously, better by unconscious 
habit—the various activities of his college career’ under the 
category of duty, our present intractable difficulty in the matter 
of cram will tend of itself to pass away. Something was said 
of the extent of the evil in treating of the Calcutta Examination 
system from the narrower academic standpoint, and of the need 
of combating it resolutely and by all the means in our power, 
It acts like a canker which absorbs all the nourishment which 
should form and strengthen the minds of our students. But the 
only finally effective remedy is the raising of the whole level of 
‘education ’in Indian colleges; making it something better 
and nobler. It may be hoped that the various influences now 
passed in review will severally contribute each its little bias to 
this. The need is for a new spirit animating our whole system 
and all concerned with it. We want to put behind us, or at 
least to sink into a secondary place, the prevalent commercial 
estimate of education, ‘ English education,—and ‘ English’ 
education has become synonymous with ‘ liberal’ education— 
is too much valued at its market price. It must be valued for 
itself, and as a means toa truer and nobler life, If that can be 
attained, the rest will follow. 

In this vitalising of our collegiate education, which isa 
re-awakening of the spirit that first inspired the educational 
movement, rather than the creating of a new soul within it, several 
factors must combine, We want first a new spirit in cur students. 
We want another Hindu revival than that which makes most 
noise, a revival of that ancient love of wisdom for its own sake 
which inspired Hindu thought, until it was hardened by custom 
and’ sterilised. In this let Indian students emulate the primi- 
tive times which the Hindus of to-day delight to look back’ 
upon and to adorn fancifully. 

We want an intensified zeal and earnestness in our teachers 
and professors, They are the leaders and inspirers : let them 
not fall short of their high calling. If they are Englishmen, 
let them realise how vitally the future of India depends upon 
their work to-day. Let them work while there is time. “Eng- 
lishmen in India have shown abundantly their ability. to fight, 
to organize, to rule ; let them show also their ability to teach. 
Surely it is not a less noble task, a less exalted duty. If 
they are of Indian race, the obligation is not less that they 
should show themselves capable of the best work. They owe a 
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double loyalty—a loyalty to the land of their birth ; let them 
show an enlightened patriotism in their love of true learning 
and zeal in the cause of education ; a loyalty to England ; let 
them not cast a slur upon the enlightenment by which they 
have reached their responsible position. 

Something depends also on the Imperial Government to 
whose initiation in the past English education in India is due ; 
which therefore can never wholly unburden itself of the res- 
ponsibility for its success or failure. If it fails—-if higher 
education becomes, as some fear, a danger, not a source 
of. strength, to the empire—the failure cannot entirely be 
shifted to an Education Department or any innate depravity 
of Indian character. English rule in India is not guiltless 
unless all possible means have been tried to ensure 
success ; and among: hese means must be reckoned a generous 
and sincere sympathy with the cause of education, as such. If 
the work is continued in a grudging spirit, or with ill-concealed 
reluctance, it will not be surprising if the meed of praise which 
is justly due, be missed. Along with thisI set a plea fora 
more indulgent feeling towards English education on the part 
of Englishmen in India generally ; more tolerance for the cruder 
results which offend English sense of fitness Let the strong 
bear with the infirmities of the weak : atrue superiority shows 
itself in greater magnanimity. 

Lastly from the men of ‘ English education ’ we want more 
restraint, more modesty, more reverencesthe self-respect that 
respects others, a greater sense of responsility. A good deal 
may be expected from them, for muclf has been given. Let 
them, above all, acknowledge to themselves the gift, and show 
their sense of obligation to the giver. Liberal education is 
England’s noblest gift to India. If nothing else—instead of 
almost everything else which makes life worth living—had been 
given, it would establish a claim for all time. 

In conclusion, it is not amiss to acknowledge gratefully to 
ourselves how much has been done; how much education in 
India is alive. In respect of almost every form of activity 
touched upon in what has preceded, a good deal has already 
been achieved, and more is being done from year to year. But 
I have left myself no space to do justice to this more cheerful 
line of thought ; who will, may read in the bewildering pages of 
the latest Annual or Quinquennial Reports—bewildering on 
account of the vastness of the figures, the magnitude and variety 
of the operations in progress, Last year, too,—with Ranjit- 
singhi the hero of the British democracy, and Mr. J. C. Bose, a 
European celebrity in the field of science, besides a growing list 
of lesser distinctions for the men bred in Indian Universities— 
may well rank as the ‘ annus mirabilis ’ of ‘ English education 
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in India.’ Let who will, carp—forty years of English education 
are bearing remarkable fruit! If what has been accomplished 
ever seem small, it is only by comparison with all that remains 
to do. After all, little more is needed than to press forward with 
a good heart in the lines of progress that have been marked out, 
Only it must be really a forward movement, and it must be 
sustained by enough of quiet enthusiasm to bear a few failures 
and an occasional grotesqueness of result, due to the imperfect 
congruity between the environment and the work we have 
taken in hand to do. What we most of all need is faith—faith 
in our own purpose, faith in the work of education itself and 
the supreme worth of doing it. 


H.R. J. 











ART. XII.—EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


THE UPANAYANA OR REBIRTH. 


HE Sanhitas describe the Upanayana (ceremony of in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread) as a birth and the 
second and best birth. Manu says, (1st Chap,, verse 169): The 
first birth is from a natural mother ; the second from the liga- 
tion of the zone ; the third from the due performance of the sacri- 
fice: such are the births of him who is usually called twice-born, 
according to the text of the Veda (verse 170). “Among them 
his divine birth is that which is distinguished by the ligation of 
the zone and sacrificial cord; and in that birth, the Gayatri ts 
his mother, and the Acharya his father.” 

According to Aryan conception, birth has to be followed by 
a rebirth before a man can be called a man. This is the high 
standpoint from which the Aryans regarded knowledge; and 
entrance to it they conceived as a second birth, This concep- 
tion naturally exalted the position of the Acharya, who opened 
the gate to such knowledge. 

“Manu says: He who tries and faithfully fills both ears with 
the Veda, must be considered as equal to a mother ; he must 
be revered as a father; him the pupil must never grieve 
(1st Chap. verse, 144). 

This idea of rebirth was carried so far that, according to the 
Grihya Sutra of Gobbilla, as also of Khadira and the Sanhitas, 
at the initiation the teacher chooses for him a name which he 
was to use in respectful salutations. I] Prapathaka, 1o Kan- 
dika, verse 26, and, again, it was laid down that birth, which his 
principal Acharya, who knows the whole Veda, procures for 
him by his divine mother, the Gayatri, is a true birth, that 
birth is exempt from age and from death.’ Further on it will 
be shown, when treating of the discipline of students, how they 
were to behave towards their Acharya. 


EDUCATION RELIGIOUS. 


The Aryan boys, with their initiation, commenced the Gayatri 
which the Aryans held to be the essence of all religion, and 
from the Gayatri they proceeded to the knowledge of the 
Vedas, and then to the other branches of knowledge, while 
they had to perform a number of rituals pertaining to the 
condition of Brahmacharya at stated periods. Manu: “ Till 
he be invested with the signs of his class, he must not pro- 
nounce any sacred text, except what ought to be used in 
obsequies to an ancestor; since he is on a level with a Sudra 
before his new birth from the revealed Scripture,” Chap, Ist, 
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verse 172. And, again, “from him who has been duly invested, 
are required both the performance of devout acts and the 
study of the Veda in order preceded by stated ceremonies,” 
Chap. I, verse 172. 


EDUCATION COMPULSORY 


Such being this lofty conception of knowledge and especially 
of religious knowledge, the Sutras prescribed, (vzde Grihya Sutra 
of Gobbilla, Kandika Io, verse 1): In the eighth year after the 
conception let him (father) initiate a Brahmana (verse 2); in 
the eleventh year after the conception a Kshatriya (verse 3); 
in the twelfth year after the conception, a Vaisya. Until the 
sixteenth year the time has not passed for a Brahmana ;_ until 
the twenty-second for a Kshatriya; until the twenty-fourth 
for a Vaisya (verse 4). After that time had passed, 'they became 
Patita Savitrika, z.e., they lost their right of being taught the 
Sabitri, (verse 5). ‘“‘ Let them not initiate such men, nor 
teach them, nor perform matrimonial alliances with them” 
(verse, 6). A stronger sanction for making education com- 
pulsory could not have been invented. The modern way is, I 
suppose, to impose a fine on the father, by the Magistrate, at the 
instance of an Education Board ; but here was a social sanction 
which nobody would ever venture to disregard. 

The Patita Savitrika came to be degraded from his caste, 
after which all communion with their caste people ceased. 
The sanction affected the pupil and not the parents, and the 
period at which the social sanctions were to attach, was fixed 
at a period when boys would arrive at their age of adolescence ; 
so that, in extreme cases, if their parents did not send them to 
the Guru for instruction, they might go to him of themselves; 
but no parents would be so cruel as, in view of the social 
sanctions, to neglect this duty to their sons, especially as, in 
the Grihya Sutras it was laid down on the part of the parents 
as a religious duty which they were bound to observe. 


EDUCATION UNIVERSAL. 


It follows also that education was universal. It was com- 
pulsory, for the classes of Brahmins, Kshetryas and Vaisyas, 
who were the only Aryan people. It is clear’ that the Grihya 
Sutras laid down, at an earlier period of the Aryan settlement 
in India the rules of conduct, in daily life, as they had always 
been traditionally handed down to the Aryans from time imme- 
morial, and at that period the Sudras were altogether out of 
account. They were the Dasyas (robbers), or Dases (slaves), 
living outside the Aryan settlements. 


CEREMONY OF INITIATION. 
Khadira Gribya Sutra, Khandha 4, verse 7, and the follow- 
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ing. After the student’s hair has been arranged, and he has 
been adorned, and dressed in a garment which has not yet been 
washed, the teacher begins with a mantra to Agni (Fire.) 
He should cause the student to stand northwards of the fire, 
facing the west, and to join his hands; and he should himself 
join his hands above the student’s hands. A Brahmin versed 
in the mantras who stands towards the south, should fill the 
teacher's joined hands with water ; while the student looks at 
him, the teacher should murmur the mantra to the effect, “ with 
him who comes to us let there be peace,’ Then he gives the 
student a new name, which he should use in _ respectful 
salutations, Having let the water run (out of his joined hands 
over the student’s hands), the teacher should seize with his two 
hands, holding the right uppermost, the student's joined hands, 
with the formula: By the impulse of the god Sabitri. 

With the formula: Move in the sun’s course, he should make 
him turn round from left to right. He then should give him in 
charge of the gods. Having directed him to observe the 
duties of Brahmacharya by the formula: ‘A student art thou,’ 
the teacher, sitting down, should, from left to right, tie round 
the student, who bends his right knee, and clasps his hands, 
the girdle made of manga grass, and should cause him to 
repeat some verses, : 

With the words: “ Recite, sir,’ the studeni should respect- 
fully sit down near the teacher. 

He then recites the Savitri to him, pada by pada, hemistich 
by hemistich, and finally the whole. Thus he should teach him 
the Savitri and the Mahavyah rites one by one, and the 
word Om. 

He then hands over to him the staff, which should be made 
of the wood of a tree, with the formula which the student has 
to recite: ‘O glorious one, make me glorious,’ Let him put a 
piece of wood on the fire, with the verse: ‘To Agni a piece of 
wood,’ | 

Let him go to beg food. First of his mother then of other 
women friends. He should announce the alms (received) to 
his teacher. 

The Khadira Grihya Sutra, though essentially the same as the 
Gobbilla Sutra, is merely an abbreviation thereof; thus Gob- 
billa, Kandika 10, verse 7, begins: “ On the day on which the 
youth is going to receive the initiation, on that day, early in 
the morning, they give him to eat, and have his hair arranged, 
and wash him, and deck him with ornaments and put on him 
a new garment which has not yet been washed.” 

After giving him to the charge of the gods the gufu, accord- 
ing to Gobbil'a, directs the student thus: “A student art thou. 

Put on fuel, Eat water, Do the service, Sleep not in the day 
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time.” To the same effect Hiranya Kesin ; but it gives further 
details of the ceremony. 

Prasana 1. Patala 2. Section 5. 1. “ To him who comes to 
us, we have come. Drive ye away death. May we walk safely ; 
may he walk here in bliss ; may he walkin bliss until he returns 
to his house,” This verse the teacher repeats, while the boy walks 
round the fireso asto keep his right side turned towards it. 
The teacher then causes him to say: “I have come hither to 
be a student. Initiate me ; I will be a student impelled by 
the god Savitri.” 

Then the teacher touches, with his right hand, the boy’s right 
shoulder, and with his left hand the left shoulder, and draws 
the boy’s right arm towards himself with the Vyah rites, the 
Savitri verse, and with the formula: “ By the impulse of 
the god Savitri;’’ touches the place of his heart with the 
formulas: “ Thy heart shall dwell in my heart; my mind thou 
shalt follow with thy mind; in my word thou shalt rejoice 
with all thy heart: may Brihaspati join thisto me. To me 
alone thou shalt adhere. In me thy thoughts shall dwell. 
Upon me thy veneration shall be bent; whenI speak, thou 
shalt be silent ; may I be beloved and dear to thee.’ 

“He keeps the same observances afterwards, also dwelling 
in his teacher’s house.” 

Probably there was some meaning attached to each of these 
forms, which appear now dry as dust; or they had nothing in 
them ; but that the rituals would impress the boy asthe turning 
point of his life, with the rules prescribed for his conduct and the 
discipline he was to undergo thereafter, does not admit of an 
doubt. The mantras recited were beautiful, and if the teach- 
ers felt what they contained, and what they repeated, it 
would soon go to establish that beautiful relation which they 
professed to bring about. They were, in fact, intended as words 
of filiation by the spiritual father of his spiritual son, under 
circumstances as solemn ascould be devised. It was in this 
spirit that the tutorial charge in ancient India commenced. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA AT PUBLIC CHARGE. 


It does appear from the above and the Samavartava cere- 
mony, which followed, on the finishing of the student’s course 
of education, the return home, not to the paternal roof, but to 
set himself up as a householder, that the parents divested them- 
selves of all the care of the son, immediately after the Upa- 
nayana ceremony. There is no mention in either the Grihya 
Sutras or the Sanhitas, that between the time when the student 
departed forethe guru’s house and the Samavartava, he would 
return to his parents even during a holiday, and there were 
many such, or in season of sickness. It does not appear that 
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any maintenance allowance used to be sent to him from home, 
whatever his rank. For, on his initiation, he assumed the garb 
of an anchorite, and was to subsist by begging, not from his 
parents, or his own relatives, but from householders in general. 
The guru gave him also the bow!; clad in his anchorite 
garb, with his staff (danda) as his only companion, he went 
about the neighbourhood of his guru’s house and begged for 
alms every morning; and, as soon as he got enough, he 
returned to his guru’s place, and, after giving him the 
first offering out of his alms-bowl, and observing certain 
rituals, took only as much food as would suffice for his 
sustenance. He also fetched the sacrificial wood and water 
for his guru. This appears to have been the daily routine, 
excepting during days when he happened to be ill. Thus the 
education of every youth was at the public charge, not by 
taxes, or under State organisation, but by a method which was 
archaic and peculiarly the Aryan’s own. It was a religious 
obligation on every Aryan to maintain the students, and this 
they could not depart from without incurring sin. The plan 
answered much better than the obligation to pay taxes, to be 
spent on Government organisations, under the name of an 
educational cess. It looked like a voluntary contribution ; but, 
though voluntary, nobody ever dreamt of evading the payment 
by the denial of a morsel of food to astudent. The parents 
did not pay for the education or maintenance of their sons ; 
but they had, as householders, to contribute for that of others. 
When students belonging to rich as well as poor parents alike 
had thus to subsist by begging, and it was a part of the Bramha- 
charyya which they had to follow, and the practice was gene- 
ral, and there happened to be no public opinion against it, the 
degradation of the course, as- we now view it, would scarce- 
ly be felt; and, as the student begged for himself, as well as 
for his guru, and it was the student’s only return to the guru 
during his apprenticeship, the fee in kind for his tuition, and 
the limit, too, was fixed, as the quantity that would suffice 
for both these purposes and no more, no resultant vice could 
possibly grow out ofit. On the contrary, the system made the 
boys self-reliant from their early youth, and thus they grew to 
manhood, unlike the boys on whom, in our days, parents have 
to bestow any amount of care and money. Too much of 
anything, they say, is vice, and even too much of parental 
devotion to children, as at the present day, is not free from 
that stain. It is making our boys soft, effeminate and helpless. 

Compared with the Spartan system, which erred on the 
other side, the ancient Indian system does not suffer, 
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WHO WERE THE PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 


Everyone who had set himself as a _ householder, on 
the completion of his studies, was ordained to teach, 
Apastabma Prasanai, Patala 4, Khanda 14, verse 3. He 
whom a student asks for instruction shall not refuse it, 
provided he does not see in him any disqualification. But for 
initiation, a student or rather his father, was to seek a man in 
whose family sacred learning was hereditary, who himself 
possessed it, and who was devout in following the law, and 
under him the sacred science was to be studied until the 
end, provided the teacher did not fall off from the ordinances 
of the law. Apastabma. This is the Akarya from whom the 
pupil gathered his knowledge of his religious duties (Dharman), 

It was not always the Akarya who taught ; but any one else 
could teach at the Akarya’s command. 

It was the duty of the Akarya to instruct him in the 
Vratas, and one branch of the Veda (together with the Angas), 
The Vratas of the student were certain observances to be kept 
by him before he was admitted to the regular course of study 
of the Vedas, and again before he was allowed to proceed to 
the study of the higher stages of Vedic learning. 

An Upakarya (sub-teacher), after he has been initiated by 
another, could teach him either an entire branch of the Veda, 
in consideration of a fee, or part of the Veda without taking 
a fee (Vishnu Sanhita XXIX, verses I and 2). But he could 
go to others for being taught only an Anga of the Veda. 

Even a new Brahminical teacher was permitted in the 
absence of a Brahminical teacher; and the pupils were to 
show to him the same respect as toa Brahmin. Some of the 
Upanishads were taught by Khsatrya Rajanas to Brahmins. 

In the days earlier than the Sanhita there was no writing, 
and everything had to be committed to memory. Learning, 
therefore, naturally descended from father to son. Especially 
was this the case with the Puranas, which were almost all 
recited by a descendant of an old Rishi from whom he had 
heard it. 

In the later literature of the Hindus, mention is made of 
females as tutors. Malatti Madhava gives such an instance. 

That the Akarya alone could not look to all the branches 
of education of a youth, appears clear also from the fact, that, 
though this Akarya Brahmin initiated the Kshatryas and Vaisa- 
yas, 7. é., other than Brahmins, the programme of study for 
them could not have been the same as for the latter. Hence 
it would seem that, after the boys had learnt the Gayatri, the 
Vratas and some portion of the Vedas, they used to go for 
special instruction in their own line of business to other 
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teachers. Apprenticeship to trades is fully indicated, but this 
will be treated under a head by itself. 


EDUCATION, PRIMARY GENERAL, PRIMARY SPECIAL, 
ADVANCED GENERAL AND ADVANCED SPECIAL. 


It was not the three Rs, as now, that formed the primary 
standard in the early days of the Sutras. For, writing being 
unknown, reading was not required, and as for the other R, the 
process was yet being invented. The Sutras apply to this early 
condition of civilization in India, and what is meant by educa- 
tion, is the recitation of the Vedas, the knowledge of the Pho- 
netics and the Angas of the Vedas; the Atharvas required an 
Akaryaya of its own and instruction in Vratas rituals and the 
practice thereof 

The primary education, therefore, in the early days consisted 
of the recitation of the Gyatri, instructions in the Vratas, 2. é., 
certain observances which were to be kept by the student 
before he could be admitted to the regular course of study of 
the Vedas ; one branch of the Vedas together with the Angas, 
such as that relating to the Phonetics and the rest. What 
it came to be at the date of the Sanhitas, when the alphabets 
and writing came into vogue, is not shown; but references 
there to the education of ascetics (as in Vasista, Chap. X, 
verse 20) speak of the pursuit of the science of words (Gram- 
mar) ; and probably, at that date, this knowledge of the science 
of words (Grammar), which subsequently formed the primary 
course in the curriculum of studies of astudent, was added to 
the primary course, 

The advanced course was the study ofallthe four Vedas, or 
the sacred science, the study of each of which was to take twelve 
years, or three-fourths of that time on the whole, during which 
time residence in the house of the teacher was enjoined ; 
but the Sanhitas refer to a- text in the Vedas under which 
it was the duty of every one to set up as a householder before 
his hair was yet biack, 

As for the primary special and advanced special, indications 
of it will be found under the head “apprenticeship to trade.” 

But though the differences of primary, secondary and superior 
education are indicated, the system observed was the same, and 
the rules were the same, * The education was at the public 
charge, whatever its nature. There was a free board, free lodg- 
ing, and free education for all kinds of students, whether they 
were at the primary stage, or were advanced. Only the earnings 
of the pupils belonged of right to the teachers ; certain savings 
from the students were his also, as from ar apprentice bound, 
and at the end of the term, ze, on the completion of studies, the 
tutor was entitled to a voluntary gift, fee, or gratuity. At 
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present, under the system that prevails in Germany and 
France, all kinds{of education, primary, secondary, and superior, 
are equally supported by the State. The policy which is find- 
ing favour in India, that all State grants for education should 
be spent on primary education, and that secondary and higher 
education have no claims to them, finds favour neither in 
the European Continental system of education, nor in the 
systems pursued in ancient India. 


APPRENTICESHIP To TRADE. 


Vrihaspati describes an apprentice :—Arts, consisting of 
works in gold, husbandry and the like, and the art of dancing 
and the rest, are called human sciences ; let him, who studies 
these, perform work in his teacher’s house. Narada says: Let 
him, who wishes to acquire his own art, with the assent of his 
kinsmen, reside near an instructor, fixing a well ascertained 
period of apprenticeship. 

Let the teacher instruct him, giving him a maintenance in 
his own house; and not employ him in other work, but treat 
him as a son. 

Chaityana directs a penalty for employing an apprentice in 
other work :—He who does not instruct his scholar in the 
art, and causes him to perform other work, shall incur the 
first accesment ; and the pupil is therefore released. 

Narada says:—But he who deserts his teacher, though in- 
structing him and not culpable, shall be compelled by forcible 
means to reside with him, and is liable to stripes and confine- 
ment, 

And, again :—Though he have learned his art, the apprentice 
must fulfil his stipulated time; and the profit of his labour 
during that period shall belong to his teacher. To the same 
effect Yajnyawalkya. Though he has acquired his art, the 
apprentice must reside in his master’s house during the period 
stipulated, receiving his subsistence from the teacher, and 
giving to him the fruit of his art. 

Narada also says:—At the expiration of the period, the 
apprentice, having acquired his art and formally delivering to 
his teacher the best reward in his power, departs with his 
permission. 

The art here is interpreted by commentators to mean skill 
in business which requires study ; but is different from sacred 
science, is human knowledge. That which the apprentice 
learns for the sake of wealth, as distinguished from the sacred 
science which he studies for the sake of duty. 

‘Gold, husbandry and the like’ comprehends work in wood, 
traffic, and the rest. It includes the art of medicine according 
to Mitakshara. ‘Dancing and the like’ include singing and so 
forth. 
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The use of the birch by way of discipline. Apastamba 
says :—Prasana I, Patala 1, Khanda I, verse 29. If the pupil 
commits faults, the teacher shall reprove him. 30. Frighten- 
ing, fasting, bathing in cold water and banishment from the 
teacher’s presence are the punishments which are to be em- 
ployed, according to the greatness of the fault, until the pupil 
leaves off sinning. 

Gautama, Chap. II, verse 42. As arule, a pupil shall not 
be punished corporally, verse 43. If no other course is possible, 
he may be corrected with a thin rope and a thin cane. 44. If 
the teacher strikes him with any other instrument, he shall be 
punished by the king. 

The teacher should himself inflict the stripes, or other pun- 
ishment, according to law, not on a noble part by any means. 

Some hold, that a pupil may be punished by the teacher, if 
the pupilage were undertaken with the assent of kinsmen. 


DISCIPLINE. 


After the ceremony of initiation, the student shall dwell in 
the house of his spiritual teacher and nowhere else. He shall 
recite his morning and evening prayers. He shall mutter the 
morning prayer standing and the evening prayer sitting. In the 
evening and the morning he shall fetch water in a vessel for the 
use of his teacher. Daily he shall fetch fuel from the forest 
and place it on the floor in his teacher’s house; but he shall 
not go to fetch water or firewood after sunset. After having 
swept the ground around the altar, and after having sprinkled 
it with water, he shall place the sacred fuel on the fire every 
morning and evening according to the prescription of the 
Gribya. He must plunge in the water in bathing, motionless 
like a stick. Let him study when called by his teacher. He 
has to act so as to please his teacher and to be serviceable to 
him. He shall wear his girdle, his staff, his skin, and his 
sacrificial string, He shall go begging at the houses of virtuous 
persons. He may eat every morning and evening some of the 
food collected by begging after having obtained permission 
from his guru. He must occupy a low couch. He must rise 
before his guru, aud go to rest after him. He must salute his 
suru after having performed his morning devotion. A student 
shall shave all his hair, or wéar it tied in onelock, If the sun 
should rise or set while a student is purposely indulging in 
sleep, ignoring the precepts of the law, he must fast for a day, 
muttering the Gayatri one thousand and eight times. He 
shall not contradict his guru, He shall not eat food offered 
at a funeral oblation, or at a sacrifice, nor pungent condiments, 
salt, honey or meat. He shall not sleep in the day-time. He 
shall not use perfumes. He shall preserve chastitye He shall 
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not embellish himself by using unguents and the like. He 
shall not wash his body with hot water for pleasure. He shall 
not sport in the water whilst bathing. Let him not look at 
dancing. Let him not go to assemblies for gambling, &c., nor 
to crowds assembled at festivals. 3 

The word ‘devotion’ must be understood to apply to the 
observance of the rules of studentship. 

If they are transgressed, study drives out the knowledge 
of the Veda acquired already, from the offender and from his 
children, | 

These rules are the verbatim translation of the texts of 
the Vishnu Sanhita and the Sanhita Apastamba, They are the 
same in all the Sanhitas. There are a number of other rules 
also in regard to the conduct of students to others, The 
object of the rules seems clear—(1) It was to enure them to hard 
living ; and not to allow luxurious habits of any kind to grow; 
(2) to discipline them to a regular course of life; (3) to disci- 
pline them to obedience and instil in them feelings of respect 
and veneration ; ‘4) to concentrate their minds on study ; (5) to 
bring them up to a religious habit of mind ; and, above all (6), 
to make them self-reliant, 


THE MORAL CODE FoR STUDENTS, 


Avoid the killing of living beings; rude speeches. Mimic 
not the gait, the manner, the speech, &c., of the teacher, 
Do not stay ata place where the guru is being censured, or 
foully belied. Sit not on the same seat with the guru, 
unless it be on arock, on a wooden bench, in a boat, orina 
carriage. A man has three Adi-gurus—specially venerable 
superiors; his father, his mother and his spiritual teacher. 
To them he must always pay obedience; what they say that 
he must do, and he must say what is agreeable and service- 
able to them. Let him not do anything without their leave. 
He pays regard to all his duties who pays regard to these 
three ; he who shows no regard to them derives no benefit 
from any religious observances. Vishnu Sanhita. | 

Let a student be not addicted to gossiping. Let him be 
discreet ; let him be forgiving. Let him be untiring in fulfilling 
his duties. Let him be possessed of self-command. Let him 
be energetic ; let him be free from anger and free from envy. 
Let him restrain his organs from seeking illicit objects. 
Apastamba. 

A student should avoid anger, covetousness, perplexity 
calumny and terror; gambling, low service, to take things not 
offered, He shall keep his tongue, his arms and his stomach 
in subjection. Gautama. 

Just as under the preceding head, I have, in this section also, 
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quoted, word for word, what is given in the Sanhitas. These 
precepts possibly will do for students at all times and in all 
ages, and if they were to be trained in these habits of virtue in 
early youth, nothing would be wanting in them in adult age. 

The chapter on discipline and morals ends with this beau- 
tiful apostrophe : 

The deity of sacred knowledge approached a Brahmin, and 
said to him: ‘‘ Preserve me; I am thy treasure. Reveal me not 
to scorner, nor to a wicked man, nor to one of uncontrolled 
passions ; ‘thus I shall be strong. 

“Reveal me to him, as toa ‘keeper of thy gem, O Brahmans, 
whom thou shalt know to be pure, attentive, possessed of good 
memory and chaste ; who will not grieve thee, nor revile thee.” 


GURU PROSHAD SEN, 














ART. XIII.—REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. 


T has often been a matter of surprise to* me that so few 
people, either among the Anglo-Indians who visit Europe, 
or even among the crowds of Englishmen and_ English 
women who annually find their way across the Channel, seem 
to care to visit Holland. Artists 1 certainly do not include 
among the latter class, for the pictures which appear year 
after year on the walls of the various English galleries prove 
that they at least appreciate the quaint, picturesque beauty to 
be found almost everywhere in the Netherlands. About seven 
years ago I paid my first visit to some Dutch friends living 
in North Brabant, in spite of warnings from many friends, 
who seemed to have contracted anotion that the climate in 
those regions was too moist and damp for any but Dutch folk 
to exist in, whereas, from my experience of five summers and 
that of others, I should describe it as exactly corresponding 
to that of our own beloved, though decidedly damp, island. 

A knowledge of the language is not by any means necessary, 
though convenient if one should happen to arrive at a station 
some minutes before one is expected as the writer did, to be 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of porters all evidently 
desiring the honour of disposing of her and her belongings. 
It is at such moments as these that the usually self-contented 
Britisher feels himself small in the extreme. In vain I told 
my tormentors, in English, French and German, that I expected 
to be met; evidently even my pronunciation of the Dutch 
name was unintelligible, and I began to fear that I might be 
given in charge as a helpless lunatic, when, to my joy, a small 
omnibus drove up, and at the window appeared the face of 
my deliverer in the shape of my friend’s French maid, who 
soon secured me and my baggage, After a drive of some 
miles through very flat country, we reached the little village 
where the country seat of Mynheer was situated, and I found 
that at any rate a Dutch welcome was as warm as any other. 

This was about the second week in June, and for five weeks 
we were favoured with perfect weather. Since that summer 
I have never been quite so fortunate as regards fine weather ; 
but first impressions go a long way, and I always look back 
on that visit as one of the most delightful 1 have ever paid. 

Breakfast wasa meal I always tookin my room; but I 
believe the custom is everywhere the same, as it is even in 
the Dutch Colonies, to take a sort of ginger-bread with your 
bread and butter—the rolls and bread are most delicious, 
and the tea in Holland is always good. We usually spent the 
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morning in the garden, writing and working, and at twelve we 
lunched. This meal rather resembles the heavy breakfast our 
countrymen delight in. It is called “ coffee,’ and, in asking 
friends to “lunch,” you ask them to “ drink coffee.” The 
usual custom of the people is to have the coffee with milk on 
the table, just as we do at breakfast, and take it with their 
eggs and meat: buta great many,I have found since, like 
my friends, prefer the French custom, and take their coffee 
black after the meal. 

I never remember seeing strawberries in such wild profusion, 
and of such a size as at Breda, They are the chief product 
of that part of Holland,.and immense quantities are sent over 
to England twice a day while they last. Almost immediately 
after coffee, we started on what I soon found was an almost 
daily expedition to the woods, three or four of which were 
within half-an-hour’s drive of my friend's home. I was sin- 
cerely glad that the driving part did not last very long, for 
the roads about there are dreadful, although the beauty of the 
woods compensated in some measure for the unpleasantness of 
the way. We spent our afternoons in roaming amidst the 
beautiful pines, inhaling their delicious scent. For persons suf- 
fering from delicate chests these visits to the pine-woods are 
considered a sort of cure, and, certainly, with the exception of 
St. Raphael on the coast of the Mediterranean (where the pines 
are exceptionally fine and the scent proportionately strong’, 
I know of no pine-woods equal to those of Breda. 
tf Afternoon tea was supplied from one of the Foresters’ cot- 
tages, and then we made our way back in time for the six 
o'clock dinner. It sounds rather unpoetical, but one of the 
most lovely life pictures I ever saw is connected in my mind 
with strawberries. One day, while roaming about the woods, 
we came suddenly on one of those long avenues of trees that 
somehow always awaken thoughts of cathedral aisles. About 
half-way down were grouped some thirty of the country people, 
all with great baskets of strawberries, either poised on their 
heads or hung on one arm. On their way to market they had 
staid awhile to rest gn some trunks of trees that lay across the 
wide path. We were a large and by no means artistic party, 
but there was not one among us who was unmoved.by that 
lovely picture. The solemnity of that long aisle, with the 
lights forcing their way through the thick leaves and playing 
on the rich crimson fruit and mingling with the rare tints of 
moss and leaves—combined with the unstudied attitudes in 
which the tired strawberry-pickers, in their various coloured 
garments, were resting in the welcome shade, formed one of 
the most wonderful pictures for grand effects of deep colour, 
light and shade that I have ever seen. The luxurious wildness 
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of the woods is all the more appreciated from the fact that the 
gardens in Holland are laid out in a very prim and formal way. 

Foreigners cannot fail to be struck with the prominent place 
assigned to vegetables at ‘every Dutch dinner-table. At least 
half-a-dozen vegetables unknown to us appear there. “ Sorrel” 
was a special favourite of mine, and ‘“purslain” also, A 
friend told me that, in ordering dinner, the chief point for con- 
sideration is the vegetables, as they form the most important 
item of the menu. Another curious feature of a Dutch dinner- 
table is the absence of mutton. I have never been able to un- 
derstand the dislike of the poor sheep, which the Dutch share 
with the native of India; but it is a fact that (except I believe 
among the very poor) mutton is almost an unknown article of 
diet in Holland. Very occasionally it is used in the form of 
tiny cutlets. In all hotels on the Riviera where Dutch people 
congregate, mutton is carefully avoided, almost as much as pork 
is by the Jews, In spite of this, all over the country plenty of 
live sheep are to be seen; but I was told they are mostly kept 
for export to other countries. ; 

Before we quit the dinner-table, I may mention that, 
in the matter of “grace,” both before and after dinner, 
the Dutch take after the Quakers, and, unless a clergyman 
(or dominie) be present, no one else ever speaks, but there 
is a pause of about three minutes for silent prayer. This, 
as far as I remember, generally takes place after the soup 
is handed round, and at first is a little difficult to get accus- 
tomed to! Beefsteaks pass, as in India, through a severe 
process of beating, which renders them deliciously tender. 
I cannot now recall many of the sweet dishes, but one was 
particularly nice, though it does not sound so, being simply 
cream that is kept in the cellar for a few days till it becomes 

uite sour, and is then served in tiny soup-plates and eaten 
with a kind of rusk (specially made for it) all crumbled up 
into the cream with plenty of castor sugar. 

During my first visit it was mostly warm enough for us to take 
tea in the garden, or on the verandah which ran all round the . 
house; and I think that, even if a Dutch lady kept a hundred 
servants, she would no more allow the tea to be made in the 
kitchen than she would, say, allow the joint to be roasted in 
the drawing-room ; but a Dutch lady not only always makes 
the tea (her tea as a natural consequence being always 
delicious), she frequently washes up the cups and saucers 
afterwards. They are generally rare old china, and never 
leave the precincts of the salon or house-parlour (the latter 
room often leading out of the drawing-room), After the 
midday meal also the lady of the house invariably washes 
and puts away her valuable coffee cups. I dare say many 
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may have noticed a large basin among the old china sets 
carefully put away in cupboards ; the original use of this 
was evidently to wash the tea-cups in. 

Breda being the nearest large town, I saw a great deal of it, 
especially of the Military Academy, my friend’s brother being at ' 
that time Governor. The churches, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, are very numerous ; but I was much disappointed 
with the interior of the Protestant Cathedral, it was so excep- 
tionally bare and plain. There are, however, a few remark. 
ably fine monuments, and the Cathedral itself is a handsome: 
stone building with a spire three hundred and sixty-two feet: 
in height. In very few of the shops was either French or 
English understood, showing that Breda, though an important 
place in the Netherlands, was not much frequented by 
strangers, It is a remarkably well-paved town, with fine, wide. 
streets and most tempting shops of all kinds, It is every- 
where intersected with canals and very strongly fortified and 
defended by a citadel (restored by our William III) ; and 
there is some means, I believe, by which the whole of the 
country round may be laid under water, if required, in the 
event of a siege or any such emergency. The academy is a 
splendid building, and has a famous museum of trophies and. 
relics; but, doubtless, most military academies are more or 
less alike. 

My first impressions of the Hague were most favourable and 
have always remained so, though I doubt whether artists 
would delight in it as much as in some of the quaint old 
towns that are less beautiful; but the Hague is undeniably : 
one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. It is essentially 
a pleasure capital, and, being the usual residence of the 
Court, is often called “The Residence.” The Hague, it 
is said, takes its name, Gravenhage (meaning Count’s Hedge), » 
from a house originally forming part of the inclosure: 
surrounding the Count’s Park. The houses are everywhere 
large and massive-looking ; the streets very spacious and mostly 
planted with rows of trees. There is a beautifully wooded: park - 
in the immediate outskirts of the town, in the midst of which 
stands a house which I at once recognized, from pictures I . 
had seen, as the ‘‘ House in the Wood.” The Dutch Royal 
family live there sometimes in the summer, : 

On my first visit to the Hague, we staid in a comfortable 
family hotel at the entrance to the wood, and we generally 
drove out to dine at another hotel in Scheveningen: the : 
latter place, and the wood are among the chief charms of . 
the Hague. Scheveningen is about two miles out, and. 
the glorious expanse of ocean that greets the eye on emerging 
from the wood is a sight never wearied of, Last year I 
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was visiting a friend in the Voorhout at the Hague and 
regularly every day drove by choice to Scheveningen. On 
this last visit I was there late in the year, in October, and 
the place was empty of bathers, who frequent it much during 
the summer ; but it has a fairly large population of the fishing 
class, and the costumes of the women are picturesque in 
the extreme, Their head-dress is composed of some glittering 
material, and has all the appearance of a helmet}; indeed, 
there is a good deal of glitter about the whole costume. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to be impressed by the 
extraordinary cleanliness that everywhere prevails in this 
country, Occasionally one finds it obtrusive, as on my first 
visit, when, one day, as I was walking with a friend in one of 
the principal streets in the Hague, I received an unexpected 
shower-bath from a man who was so busy making the front of 
a house clean by aid of a long garden hose that he had no eyes 
for passers-by who might not need the process. 

The Hague is rich in art-treasures. One of the most notable 
pictures is that world-famed Bull of Paul Potter’s. Not only 
is the Bull in itself a perfect study, but the background, 
with its fair, peaceful stretch of fields and distant cattle quietly 
grazing, is full of charm. But I suppose the palm would 
be given to Rembrandt’s wonderful picture “The Lesson in 
Anatomy,” which, however, requires some medical knowledge 
to enable one to grasp the beauties of the somewhat ghastly 
subject, though I must own it fascinated me enough to make 
me carry away a photograph. For beautiful shops it would 
be almost impossible to surpass the Hague, and the bazaars 
are more tempting than any I have come across, not excepting 
those of Paris. The Hague also owns a very large Royal 
Library, and some private collections of pictures of almost 
priceless value. I am ashamed to own that I got really tired 
of so many Rembrandts, and experienced a sense of relief 
when I was taken to the studio of a Dutch artist, who showed 
me some modern pictures and landscapes. 

I was delighted at finding a beautiful little English Church 
at the Hague, for, of course, there was none near Breda. 
French is, perhaps, more spoken at the Hague than Dutch, so 
one does not feel half so much “ out of it” there, as regards 
converse with the natives, as in most parts of Holland. I must 
not leave the Hague without a reference to the wonderful 
potteries of Delft, a few miles out, which have been revived 
of late years. The pretty blue and white ware is so univer- 
sally admired that it finds a ready sale in many shops at the 
Hague. One of the artists employed in the pottery took us 
over the place, and showed us many of the old forms and 
shapes being, as it were, resuscitated in the new Delft, The 
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town itself is a quaint, heavily built little place, with the usual 
canals traversing nearly all the streets, and a good many trees. 
It boasts of two, if not more, churches, in ene of which is the 
monument of William of Orange. The character of the people 
seemed to me much the same everywhere ; a sterling, kindly 
nature, full of the warmest hospitality to strangers ; and I fancied 
they were especially kindly disposed towards English people. 
Whatever they undertake, they do well and thoroughly, and 
they are wonderful linguists, second only to the Russians. 


V. F. 
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ART. XIV.—MUGHALS AND TURKS. 


N Mr. Beveridge’s careful and interesting account of 
Mirza Haidar Doghlat (Cal. Rev. No. 2c8) reference 
is made to the paradoxical question—Why the Chaghtai 
conquerors of India were so given to abuse of the Mughals 
from whom they were unquestionably descended? This 
question has never been fully discussed, although Mr, Elphin- 
stone glanced at it in his A/tstory of India; and it is also 
touched on in alittle work ofthe present writer, published some 
twenty years ago under the title of “The Turks in India.” 
That work is probably not generally accessible—indeed 
the author himself does not, at the moment, know where a 
copy is to be procured. He must, therefore, ask for indulgence 
if he has to trust to less systematic materials in an attempt 
towards its final elucidation, 

The early Muslim rulers of Hindustan—commonly known 
as “the Pathan Kings”—were mostly of kin to the semi- 
civilised Muhamadans of Ghor and Ghazni, and, more remote- 
ly, related to the Uzbegs of Bokhara and even to the’ founders 
of the Ottoman Empire of our own day. They thus came 
of arace which became a sort of leading class in Central 
Asia, much as the Franko-Normans did, at the same epoch, 
in most parts of medizval Europe. What the Mughals of that 
period were, may be gathered from the accounts of their inroads 
into the Punjab, and especially from the description of them 
recorded by the poet. Amir Khusru (1253-1325) was the son 
of a Turkmdan of the tribe of Lachin, who came to India from 
Balkh in the reign of Sultan Balban, or in the last years of 
the reign immediately preceding. He had the misfortune 
to be engaged in the action in which the Sultan’s son was 
killed (9th March 1285), and on that occasion he was taken 
prisoner and kept in captivity until subsequently exchanged. 
The poet was a man of some refinement—his poem ** Majnun 
and Laila ” is a classic of Persian literature to this day; and 
he wrote a Memoir in which he reeorded bitter animadver- 
sions on the savage mamners and filthy appearance of his 
Mughal captors, which accentuates the contrast between the 
two races down to the later years of the thirteenth century of 
our era, 

The paradox arises when we find similar vitwperation of 
the Mughals repeated, nearly two hundred years later, by 
the Emperor Babar, a pure Mughal by blood, who, neverthe- 
less, always speaks of himself and his people as Turks, The 
only way of explaining this must be sought in the supposition 
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that these words are used sometimes to distinguish two different 
races and sometimes to indicate two different stages of 
civilisation. So, in Europe, the term “ Goth” is at once the 
synonym of ignorant violence and the proudest distinction 
of a Spanish nobleman; while the far renowned name of 
“Norman” has come, in the Channel Islands, to convey so 
strong a reproach as to be actionable in the Law Courts, 

According to Central Asian tradition the whole of the 
Tartar clans are descended from Japhet, the youngest son 
of the Patriarch Noah. His eldest son was Turk, who settled 
in the neighbourhood of lake Issi Kol, to the North of the 
Altai range. Two of his descendants, named Tartar and 
Mughal, formed two distinct septs, known by the names of 
their respective founders; while a third who bore the name 
of their common ancestor, Turk—went southward and asso- 
ciated with the ‘Tajiks of the land between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, * These last are supposed to have been the fathers 
of the Uzbeks and the Pathans, by intermarriage with the 
Tajik women; and their proper designation is Turkman 
(Turklike). 

When, therefore, the Northern Mughals came down upon 
their more civilised kinsfolk—whether in Khwarizm or ia 
Hindustan—they were for a time quite savages and such 
was the havoc they caused that the friends of humanity and of 
islam, of whatever blood, regarded them as unmitigated 
evildoers, Afterwards they, too, became “ Turklike” (g. @ 
civilised) until in later days—as stated by Khafi Khan—-the 
words “Turk” and ‘‘Mughal” became confused and lost 
their mutual significance, 

H. G, KEENE. 





* See paper by Major Raverty in the Proceedings of the Oviental 
Congress of 1876, 
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ArT. XV.—GREEK SONNETS. 


THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT BASSAE. 


What charm may quell the conquering years’ control ? 


Slow yields to Time’s inexorable might 

Ictinus’ anguished * Temple exquisite : 

Still, though his genius sleeps who touched the goal 
Of Dorian Art, the star-glance of his soul 

Illumes with deathless pathos infinite 

The race who shrined the Helping Lord of Light, 
And crowned Apollo with Love’s aureole. 


But o’er green slopes, and steeps oak-garlanded, 
Reverberates no more the Delian’s song, 

The pale presageful Priest, the impassioned throng 
Who surged around the victim—all have fled— 
And the wild winds shrill ever : “ Ye are sped, 
Your saviour God has lingered all too long ! ” 





* Mahaffy’s Greek Pictures, p. 201. 





OLYMPIA. 
Still Nature’s charms Alpheus’ vale ensphere, 
But where the Olympian’s awe-compelling Fane, 
Where Pheidian Zeus ? No more the lyric strain 
Has power, thro’ rhythmic splendour, to endear 
The Conqueror’s name that Hellas thrilled to hear : 
O flush and flower of Victory ! when the cheer 
Thundered presageful o’er the peopled plain, 
As first the exultant runner flashed amain, 
Or swooped the on-rush of the charioteer. 


No slave of passion, or inglorious ease, 

Is he whom, thro’ moon-silvered olive-trees, 

And statued Altis, lead the rapturous throng ; 
Who seeks Athene’s wreath has conquered these, 
Keen for the star-crown of Simonides, 

Or radiant robe of Pindar’s stormful song, 
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LEUCTRA. 
A name of might ! to conquer and compel 
The loftiest soul’s allegiance—proud to yield 
Homage to him, war’s tempest skilled to wield, 
The pearl-pure Chief whom still the world loves well : 
How up yon slope his masses surge and swell, 
And press the unfaltering foemen, shield to shield, 
Keen for the deadly vantage—lo the field, 
Where Thebes upsoared, and Lacedaemon fell! 


Leuctra ! be far the fireless heart and cold, 

That thrills not rapturous to thy lyric ring, 

Though where thy peerless Patriot’s sword inscrolled 
Victory unblemished, blithe the brown larks sing, 
Heedless that here the Theban storm-wave rolled, 
And closed the rock-hewn remnant round their King. 





THEBES, 


I clomb the scarp of Cadmus’ citadel, 

And clash of crested warriors, and the clang 

Of cloven helms, intolerably out-rang 

That shriek of Him, illumined all too well : 

To charm the heart Thebes hath no magic spell, 
Yet from her arms Epaminondas sprang, 

And dear the soil where sweet Corinna sang, 
And Pindar’s lyric rapture soared and fell. 


But stern and proud her offspring, icy-cold 

As wintry blasts that o’er their mountains sweep, 
And false to Hellas, when against her rolled 

The Median wave, and patriots’ swords struck deep ; 
What hath She now, save memories manifold, 

Sung by her pines from vexed Cithaeron’s stecp ? 
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CORCYRA. 

Time was when her fierce sons were all aglow, 
When those proud fleets, forth rushing many a mile, 
Clashed, ere the death-feud shook Corcyra’s isle : 
Yet hath she charms, ensphering war and woe, 
Still may her amaranthine Garden blow, 
Still the lone Wanderer’s anguished heart beguile 
{ Alcinous’ palace, still Nausicaa’s smile 
' Flash back the glamour long ago. 


Lo, where Albania’s mountains skirt the Bay, 
Unmoved mid wreck of States, and empires’ flight, 
And dread vicissitudes of stormful night, 

The Doges'’ veiled inviolable sway, 

And dawn of that imperishable Day,* 

When shuddering fled the death-doomed Ottomite, 


* August mgth, 1716, 








TEMPE. 

Northward o’er brows yon snow-crowned mountain-pile. 
The high Gods’ home—Penéus’ banks, inlaid 

With flowery frets divine that star the glade: 

Here may I wander, and my heart beguile 

With Tempe’s sweet revivifying smile, 

Where stern gray rocks beleaguering barricade 

The vale, and ivy-cherished planes o’er-shade 

The swift stream hurrying thro’ the deep defile. 
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Scorn not the bright Olympians’ vanished sway, 

Nor mock their spell, still potent to subdue, 

Though now no more the tuneful Lord of Day 

Flute to Admetus’ flocks, a herdsman true, 

Nor Hermes, from Thessalian peaks astray, 


Fleet eastward o’er the charmed Homeric blue. 
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THE TEMPLE AT SUNIUM. 
On the stern Attic headland grouped, they brave 
All blasts that vex those minstrel-haunted seas 
Where chanting Homer charmed the Cyclades, 
And, proud in peerless beauty, front the wave, 
The snowy shafts thirteen, that still enslave 
Our hearts in rapturous homage. Have not these 
Lone fluted columns, even yon fallen frieze, 
The death-defying power, that spurns the grave ? 


Not now with joyous shout the mariners hail, 
Bound tempest-tossed from Tyre, thy radiance rare, 
White o’er fierce-battling breakers, while the gale 
Shrieks shrill round Sunium’s rock, But whensoe’er 
True wisdom’s worshippers black storms assail, 
Beacons Athene’s fane, supremely fair, 





ELEUSIS. 
Where the bright crowd, the long august array, 
Who, chanting crowned Iacchus’ choral strain, 
Sought, ivy-wreathed, Demeter’s mystic Fane, 
Past groves Cephissian, and _the hallowed Bay 
That smiles beneath the mountains’ circling sway ; 
And, by the murmurous margin of the main, 
Rolled onward toward Eleusis, and again 
In proud procession thronged the Sacred Way ? 


Still Earth’s impassioned votaries, o'er and o'er, 
Yearn with fond arms to clasp the veiled To Be, 
But, ere Death’s disillusion gain no more 

The goal supreme, Elysian ecstasy : 

And shattered columns strew the silent shore, 
Where the lone Mother wept Persephone. | 
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THE THESEUM. 
From out the star-strewn past proud memories stream 
Of Him, the Hero, whom in days of yore, 
From Scyros’ rocky isle the Athenian bore, 
To shame all listless souls who idly dream : 
The vanished years have cast a golden gleam, 
To grace his Dorian shrine, that evermore 
Enchants the wanderer’s heart, and, o’er and o’er 
Defying Time, change, conquest, smiles supreme. 


Let him who faces, warring for the right, 

Dread shapes, that haunt this world’s tempestuous gloom, 
And yearns to quell, with conquering arm of might, 

Base powers of ill, that work a people’s doom, 

Thro’ storm-winds’ stress, and thunder of the fight, 

Press onward—-Theseus’ Temple crowns his tomb. 





THE PNYX. 
I stand upon the rock-hewn pedestal, 
That fountain-head of loftiest memories, 
Wherefrom the sword-play of Demosthenes, 
Had power to lighten, conquer and appall ; 
Hence pealed the Periclean trumpet<call, 
Majestic and momentous as the sea’s, 
Here from the traitor lips of Aéschines, 
the great oration thundered to the fall. 


Behind me proud Piraeus, and the Bay 

Of Salamis triumphant, and before 

Lo Ares’ hill! and stretching far away 

The Attic plain, but toward me towers no more 
Athene armed, nor on that hushed array 

The invective breaks, reverberant o'er and o’er, 
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THE IONIAN SEA. 
Euterpe still is subtle to imbue, 
With her own rhythmic rapture resonanf, 
Pure waves impearled that glass the gray Levant ; 
For tuneful hearts to throned Apollo true, 
Pale Sappho’s fervid fire-song shrills anew, 
From old Leucadia’s rock reverberant, 
And, echoing Homer’s harp-tones, Virgil’s chant 
I]lumes the ineffable Ionian blue. 


Here may the Hellas-conquered soul delight, 
Athene-loved Odysseus’ arduous home, 

And those two Queens * who fought the ill-starred fight, 
Long ere the eagles of world-shadowing Rome 

Swooped, and the roar of Actium, and the flight 

Of Nile’s crowned Circe o’er the empurpled foam. 





* Corinth and Corcyra. 





THE AEGEAN. 


Oreads who glanced among those olives gray, 
Peopling surge-fretted cliffs where Sappho strayed, 
When dared Olympic Beauty undismayed, 
Creative souls who owned Apollo’s sway, 

When Art and Song soared blithe to greet the day : 
Greek girls lute-lulled in Sophoclean shade, 

Or leaning o’er some seaward balustrade, 

To watch white sails that bore their loved away, 


Such shapes, and starrier yet, the past illume, 
For him who hears the proud A‘gean roll, 

Not mindless of the dawn that flashed for doom 
O’er Salamis, ere Pericles’ control 

Curbed the chafed isles, or silent thro’ the gloom 
Canaris steered, presageful of the goal. 
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CORINTH. 
Lo! Corinth’s Rock o’erlooks her ruined Fane, 
Majestically mute, but evermore 
The Isthmian seas are mourning o’er and oer 
Their vanished Queen in musical refrain : 
Upon me mightiest memories surge amain 
Of victor-shouts, that rang from shore to shore, 
E’er yet the soulless Roman overbore, 
And grasped the guerdon of a world’s disdain. 


Here may the Wanderer’s heart enchanted roam, 
Through those translucent years, that star the past, 
When Art upsoaring glorified her home, 
And Corinth’s commerce winged full many a mast, 
O for some Tyrian prow, to cleave the foam 
Of those wild waves that love her to the last. 

C. A. KELLy. 











+ Mummius. 
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MONG events of the quarter of universal interest, the 
Greco-Turkish war, for the serious politician, dwarfs every 
other. , 

We shall make no attempt, in these pages, to follow the 
details of the struggle, which, indeed, from a military point 
of view, are not very instructive. The result, in its way, has 
been one of the great surprises of the century. Outside Greece 
itself, the ultimate success of the Turks was, it is true, gener- 
ally foreseen; but in no quarter, probably, was it anticipated 
that their triumph would be quite so speedy or so complete 
as it has been. At sea, where they were overmatched, the 
Greek fleet has inflicted some injury on them ; but on land, the 
tide of victory has flowed almost uninterruptedly in their favour, 
They have shown, moreover, not merely the splendid courage 
of their race, but more than creditable generalship, admirable 
discipline, and no small measure of self-restraint. It is not 
too much to say that the revelation puts an entirely new face 
on the Eastern question ; and it may be that it would have 
been better for Turkey had her victory been a little less 
decisive. If, as is highly probable, the recent policy of 
Russia has been dictated by a belief that the collapse of 
Ottoman rule from internal decay was imminent, she will be 
compelled to reconsider her position. As for the other Great 
Powers, a sense of the danger which a Turkish revival would 
portend to Europe has already had the effect of stiffening 
their counsels. Nevertheless, it is to the representations of 


Russia, who has throughout to some extent stood aloof from | 


them, rather than to their intervention, that the armistice 
which has just been concluded is understood to be due. 

The present situation would appear to be that the Sultan 
whose forces, to the number of 200,000, occupy Thessaly, 
demands, asthe price of peace,. the retrocession of that pro- 
vince ; the abolition of the Capitulations, and the payment of 
a war indemnity of three millions ; and that England, France 


and Italy have pronounced definitively against the first of | 


these demands, while the whole of the Powers will probably 
refuse to sanction the second. As for the demand for an in- 


demnity, its justice is beyond dispute; and, if it could be 


separated from the territorial question, the Powers would pro- 
bably not resent it. But, Greece being bankrupt, the demand, 
unless itis to be meaningless, necessarily implies at least the 
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temporary occupation of territory, either by Turkey, or by some 
other Power, or combination of Powers, in trust for her. Mercy 
to the Christian populations concerned, no less than expediency, 
would seem to forbid the former alternative. The mutual 
jealousies of the Powers are not unlikely to stand in the way 
of the latter. 

One result of the Greek collapse has been the dismissal 
of M. Delyannis, who refused to resign, and the appointment 
of M. Ralli as Premier in his place. On the first outbreak of 
hostilities a Conference was proposed by Lord Salisbury, but 
rejected by the Powers, and Russia is said to be still opposed 
to this mode of arriving at a solution. 

An important announcement was made by the Marquis dij 
Rudini in the Italian Chamber, on the 14th May, that his Gov- 
ernment propose to confine the military occupation of Erythrea 
to the port of Massowa and to retrocede Kassala to Egypt in 
agreement with Great Britain. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Egypt can at present spare troops for the defence of the place. 

It is understood thatthe operations in the Soudan this year 
will be confined to an advance on Abu Hamid, which will pro- 
bably be made early in July, and that only Egyptian troops 
will be employed. The Dervish garrison at Abu Hamid is said 
to be a weak one. 

The state of British relations with the Transvaal is causing 
renewed anxiety. A Blue-book published towards the end of 
April last showed that two despatches of the utmost importance 
had been addressed a few days previously by Mr. Chamberlain 
to Paul Kruger. In one of these documents he recapitulated 
six breaches of the Convention of 1884, as having been com- 
mitted by the Transvaal. Three of these consisted in the con- 
clusion of treaties with Foreign Powers, to wit, Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland, without the consent of Her Majesty. 
The others were the passing of the Aliens Immigration and the 
Aliens Expulsion Laws, and the suppression of a newspaper 
belonging to a British subject. The passing of the Aliens 
Immigration Law was further made the subject of a special 
despatch, 

The Transvaal Government, it appears, in reply to a previ- 
ous communication, had maintained that this was a_ police 
law necessitated in the interests of the public peace, which it 
was competent to pass under Section XIV. of the Convention. 
But Mr. Chamberlain, in the despatch under notice, declined to 
accept this contention, and definitely requested that the Trans- 
vaal Government would at once procure the repeal of the law, 
or formally suspend it. In the meantime, the Cape Town 
House of Assembly passed, by a majority of 41 to 32, a Reso- 
lution moved by Mr. Du Toit, with an amendment by Mr, Abra- 
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hamson. Mr. Du Toit’s motion demanded “ the faithful and 
reciprocal observance of all obligations under treaties, conven- 
tions and agreements,” but at the same time expressed a hope 
that “means could be devised to obtain an amicable settle- 
ment of any differences which might arise in the interpreta- 
tion of such obligations.” Sir Gordon Sprigg and Sir James 
Sivewright objected to the latter clause as suggesting a claim to 
go to arbitration which could be made only by equal and 
independent parties, and voted with the minority. Mr. Abra- 
hamson’s amendment, which was accepted by Mr. Du Toit, 
deprecated the intervention of any Foreign Power between the 
Imperial Government and the Transvaal, a plain hint to Ger- 
many and France. The importance of the debate lies in the 
proof it affords that Great Britain can rely on the sympathy 
of the majority of the Cape colonists, in any steps she may 
be compelled to take for the purpose of enforcing the obser- 
vance of the Convention. Eventually the Volksraad repealed 
the Aliens Bill by a majority of 22, in a full house, and the 
siiuation has thus been materially improved. 

The Budget statement, which was made by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in the House of Commons on the 29th April 
seems to have been received with general satisfaction. Out 
of a surplus of a little more than a million and-a-half, half a 
million is to be added to the naval estimates ; $200,000 is 
to be reserved for defensive purposes in South Africa, and the 
balance is to be devoted to improving and cheapening the 
postal service, home and foreign, to the promotion of educa- 
tion in Scotland and technical education in Ireland and to 
the entertainment of foreign and colonial guests on the occasion 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. It is somewhat ominous 
that no mention was made of Indian guests ; but we may hope 
that this was merely a slip, though it would be quite in accord 
with precedent if Indian guests were left to pay their own 
expenses, The proposed postal improvements are important. 
There is to be a delivery of letters to every house in the 
United Kingdom ; free delivery of telegrams up to three miles ; 
a reduction of the parcels rate to a penny a pound; the in- 
troduction of a uniform rate of a penny for every four 
ounces for letters, samples and books, and a reduction of the 
rate of foreign postage to two pence an ounce. The Govern- 
ment of India, with its heavy, and, for many articles, prohibi- 
tive, rate for parcels, might well take a leaf out of the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s book. 

The Indian “ general officer” has received what, in all prob- 
ability, is his final quietus, a motion by Sir Seymour King for 
a Select Committee to enquire into his grievances having been 
rejected in the House of Commons by the crushing majority of 
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a hundred and seventy-four to fifty-five, after a debate in which 
the principal speakers seem to have been all against him. Lord 
George Hamilton made much of the claims of the Indian tax. 
payer, and added that the object of the appointment ci a Select 
Committee was to reverse the decision of successive Viceroys, 
Commanders-in-Chief, Secretaries of State, and every military 
and civil member of their respective Councils for the past sixteen 
years, “ There was an absolutely unbroken record of authority 
against this case, and it must be remembered that military 
opinion dominated the Indian Government toa greater degree 
than any other administration in the Empire. Proposals put 
forward would be a gross breach of faith with the Indian Govy- 
ernment on whom the Henley clause had placed a tremen- 
dous obligation in the work of reorganising the army. This 
clause had been a millstone round the neck of the Indian 
Government.” 

Sir James Fergusson thought that officers of the old East 
India Company were treated with great liberality, and opposed 
the appointment of a Committee. General Russell said that 
successive Secretaries of State had been coached by officers 
of the Staff Corps, which was a rival corps. Sir H. Fowler 
said that he had always demurred to reflections being made on 
the Government of India, especially when they were ground- 
less. He wished to enter avery solemn protest against the 
language employed by the member for Hull. A long cata- 
logue of charges against responsible Ministers was one he was 
not anxious to see reprinted in the press of India. 

The most sensational event of the session so far has been 
Mr, Balfour’s refusal to give Sir William Harcourt a day for 
the discussion of an address to the Crown, praying that the 
forces of the country might not be employed against the 
Greek people. Sir William Harcourt declined to move a 
direct vote of censure, and a division which was taken on an 
amendment by Mr. Labouchere resulted in a decisive majority 
for the Government. 

The Voluntary Schools Bill was read a third time by the 
Commons on the 25th March, and by the Lords the following 
week, Of the other Bills introduced by the Government, the 
most important are the Workmen’s Compensation Bill; a Bill 
for the establishment of a department and board for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and industries in Ireland, which has 
been once read, and a Bill to enable defendants in criminal 
cases to give evidence in their own behalf, which has been read 
a third time. 

The first of these measures, which has been read a second 
time without opposition, provides that, if a workman is killed 
or injured, in the course of his employment, no matter through 
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whose fault, then, unless he committed suicide, or inflicted the 
injury on himself voluntarily, the employer will be required 
to give compensation. In case of death this is to be three 
years’ wages, Or #150, whichever is the greater sum, but is not 
to exceed 4300. In case of injury, the workman is to get half 
pay, up to a maximum of 41 a week, as long as he continues 
to be disabled. Workmen are to be allowed to contract them- 
selves out of the operation of the Bill if they are parties to 
any arrangement for compensation or insurance which, in the 
opinion of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, is not less 
favourable to them than the provisions of the Bill. The Bill 
is to apply only to railways, factories, mines, quarries and 
engineering works ; and not to seamen, or agricultural labour- 
ers or domestic servants, or workers in the building, trades 
or in workshops, unless steam-engines are used. 

The Australian Federal Convention have decided, by an 
overwhelming majority, on equal representation of each State 
in the Senate, and bya majority of twenty-one to thirteen 
against nationalisation of the land. They have also rejected 
the proposal to give the Senate the power of amending Tax- 
ation Bills, but allow them to suggest amendments. 

The Senate at Washington have finally rejected the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty between Great Britain and the United States. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Army Sanitary 
Commission and the Committee of the College of Physicians, 
which subsequently took up the matter, an important but 
somewhat faint-hearted despatch has been addressed to the 
Government of India by Lord George Hamilton on the 
subject of the health of the army in India, with special 
reference to the diseases against which the late Cantonment 
Act was mainly directed. The Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Secretary-of State to report on the question 
confined themselves, it may be remembered, toa statement of 
the facts, which are sufficiently terrible. They reported, among 
other things, that, in the year 1894, no fewer than 19,892 out 
of 70,642 British soldiers serving in India, or 28 per cent, 
had been admitted to hospital for the worst form of these 
diseases since their arrival in the country, and that only 37 
per cent had never’ suffered from any form of them; that 
no Continental army showed anything like a similar amount 
of sickness from these diseases, and that, in our own+Indian 
Army, the native troops did not suffer to one-twelfth of the 
same extent. They showed, further, that an enormous increase 
in the prevalence of these diseases, and especially of the 
worst form of them, had taken place since the end of 1893, 
when the system maintained under the Cantonment Rules 
was abandoned, till in 1895 an average of 45 men per 1,000 
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of strength were constantly in hospital for one or other of 
them. This deplorable state of things, they added, did not 
appear to be due to increased immorality in the army, in 
which drunkenness and crime had greatly diminished ; and 
they concluded with the pregnant statement, that ‘the hard 
fact remains that among a body of men, mostly very young, 
and nearly all obliged by the conditions of the service to 
remain unmarried, removed from home ties and restraints 
into a country where climate and environment conduce to 
sexual indulgence, comparatively few are able to control the 
strongest passion in human nature, with the disastrous conse- 
quences, under present conditions, which the preceding 
paragraphs have described.” 

The Committee of the College of Physicians went further. 
They recommended that power should be given to the local 
authorities to take such steps as they thought desirable for 
protecting the health of the army; and they also suggested 
that the diseases in question should be subject to the same 
regulations as other contagious diseases, and that these 
regulations should aim at both detection and prevention, and 
should include examination as well as treatment. 

The Secretary of State, however, does not give the Govern- 
ment of India a free hand todeal with the monstrous evil; 
and, though he insists emphatically on the duty of the Govern- 
ment to abate it, he hampers them with the proviso that no 
measures must be adopted that are capable—not of encourag- 
ing, but—of being represented as eneouraging, vice, and that 
there must not only be no licensing, but no compulsory 
examination, of women in Cantonments. In short, as a writer 
in the Proneer remarks, “instead of 3 * - ” 

. ° ° * bidding the Government of India 
resume those discretionary powers of which, had either 
commonsense or constitutional propriety been in the ascendant, 
they would never have been deprived, the despatch submits 
their every act to the scrutiny of fanatics who will decide 
whether it is or is not an encouragement to vice,” 

Public opinion in England, however, has been thoroughly 
aroused, and if the Government of India only show the most 
moderate firmness, there is little doubt that what is really a 
most formidable national danger will be materially mitigated. 

Sir James L. Mackay has been appointed a member of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, in succession to Mr. Robert 
Hardie, 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made by an unemployed 
artisan to assassinate the King of Italy, while he was driving 
to the race course. The weapon used was a dagger, and 
the King evaded the blow by rising from his seat, 
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Japan has determined to adopt a gold standard ata ratio 
of 32% to 1, the silver dollar remaining legal tender till 
six months after notice of withdrawal; and Her Majesty’s 
Government has decreed, and the Sultan accepted, the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Zanzibar. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, May 4th, Paris was the scene 
of what, for the tragic character of the circumstances, if not 
for the number of the victims, will be long remembered as one 
of the most heart-rendering catastrophes of modern times. A 
great bazar had been organised, for charitable purposes, ac- 
cording to annual custom, by a number of Catholic ladies of 
rank, many of them representatives of the ancien régime, and 
was opened on the day in question. The building in which it 
was held was a mere wooden shed, 300 feet long by 180 feet 
wide, which, with the help of painted canvas, the gift of a 
generous patron, had been converted into a representation of 
a quarter of Old Paris, the whole being roofed in with tar- 
aulin. Into this flimsy and highly inflammable structure, 
which, had it been intended for a human holocaust, on a gigantic 
scale, could hardly have been more appropriately contrived, 
numerous stalls, loaded with the still flimsier frippieries employ- 
ed to lend a commercial atmosphere to such occasions, together 
with a corresponding multitude of stall-keepers and attend- 
ants, were crammed. To the opening ceremony upwards of 
two thousand visitors crowded to give, to see, and to be seen. 
Twice the bazar had been blessed by the Papal Nuncio in 
attendance ; and then, after he had left, and, with him, happily, 
a portion of the crowd, a match, carelessly lighted, set fire to 
the curtains behind which a kinematoscope was being ex- 
hibited. 

In a moment the surrounding decorations were in a blaze ; 
a few seconds more, and the tarpaulin roof burst into flame, 
and fell, in a rain of fiery drops and fragments, upon the crowd 
below. Then there was a terrible rush for the two visible 
exits, which, in a short time, became blocked. Of those who 
were unable to reach the doors in -time, a few were fortunate 
enough to make their escape through the windows; others 
were riveted to the ground with terror from the first, or suffo- 
cated with the smoke, or fixed fast in the crush. 

In a few minutes, the building became one vast fiery furnace ; 
ina quarter of an hour, it had been completely consumed, 
and nothing of this multitude remained but cartloads of ashes 
and calcined bones. The victims, who are believed to num- 
ber over a hundred, include many of the greatest ladies in 
France, foremost among them being the Duchesse d ‘Alengon, 
wife of Prince Ferdinand of Orleans and sister of the Empress 
of Austria. As the Spectator says, the roll of the dead reads 
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like a French peerage, and the whole upper world of French 
society is plunged in mourning. 

As far as India is concerned, the history of the Quarter is 
still largely a history of the Plague that is ravaging Bombay 
and Sind, andthe Famine that prevails with more or less 
severity throughout the country. 

The Plague happily appears now to be everywhere rapidly 
abating. In Bombay, the average daily number of reported 
deaths, which in the middle of February exceeded a hundred 
and twenty, had fallen, in the week ending May 18, to less than 
ten; from Poona and Kurrachee the disease has almost dis- 
appeared, and even, in Cutch Mandvi, where, in the beginning 
of May, the deaths exceeded a hundred and fifty daily, a 
creat diminution of the mortality has occurred. Everywhere, 
except in the case of the last named neighbourhood, the 
decline set in with the advent of the hot, dry weather and 
progressed pari passu with its advance, But for the ex- 
ception in question, one would be tempted to see in this fact 
a confirmation of the belief that, as the temperature rises 
beyond 95°, it becomes progressively unfavourahle to the 
life of the dacillus. In Cutch, however, the epidemic broke 
out after the setting in of the hot weather, and the mortality 
rose with appalling rapidity during the hottest period of the 
season, till, relatively to population, it far surpassed the highest 
reached in Bombay. An alternative theory has been put for- 
ward that the decline and ultimate disappearance of the 
disease are entirely a matter of time, or rather, as it may be 
supposed, of the gradual diminution of the susceptible element 
in the population. A comparison of the course of the present 
epidemic in Bombay and Kurrachee, or of its course in either 
of those places with that of former epidemics of Plague else- 
where, would seem, however, to suggest that, while this is, 
doubtless, a highly important factor, it is far from being the only 
factor in the case. 

Judging from the experience of the last eight months in 
Bombay, there would seem to be some reason for apprehending 
that, unless it should be completely extinguished before the 
monsoon breaks, the wet, cloudy weather that may then be 
expected will be attended by a recrudescence of the epidemic. 
At all events any relaxation of the precautions that are being 
taken against the spread of the disease would, for the present, 
certainly be premature. 

In Bombay City the total number of reported cases of the 
disease to the 20th May had been 12,336, and that of deaths 
10,509; while in Kurrachee the total number of reported 
cases had been 4,081, and that of deaths 3 326, and in the 
entire Presidency of Bombay the number of deaths from 
Plague officially recognised had been 27,559, 
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Though the weather throughout India has been on the 
whole favourable, prices of the principal food-stuffs have 
fallen little, if at all; the number of persons on relief works 
has risen steadily since the date of our last summary, till it 
now exceeds four millions, and it is doubtful whether any 
material diminution in these figures can be looked for for 
the next three months, It is generally recognised that the 
success which has attended the efforts of Government to prevent 
death and minimise distress from want of food compares very 
favourably with that achieved on any previous occasion, with 
the solitary exception of the Behar famine, the administration 
of which was marked by a reckless waste of the resources of 
the State. As will be seen, however, from the figures given 
further on, the heavy outlay and loss of revenue which 
the scarcity has entailed, have told severely on the finances of 
the country. 

Though all anticipations of the kind are in a high degree 
speculative, it is satisfactory te be assured, as we are by the 
Meteorologist to the Government of India, that present indi- 
cations are considered to point to the probability of the coming 
monsoon being of at least average strength. The heavy and 
late snowfall in the Himalayas, however, isan unfavourable 
condition. 

The Budget, a more than usually dreary document, was in- 
troduced by Sir James Westland in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council on the 19th March, and votedon the 26th March. The 
Revised Estimates for 1896-97 show a deficit of Rx. 1,986,000, 
due entirely to famine expenditure and losses, in the place of an 
expected surplus of Rx. 463,100. The direct expenditure on 
famine relief in that year is Rx, 1,965,700 ; and the chief losses 
caused by the distress are Rx. 2,432,1co under the head of Land 
Revenue, and Rx. 1,420,000 under that of Railway Revenue. 
There is also a loss’ of -Opium —Revenue amounting to 
Rx. 508,000, due to a fall in the auction price of the Bengal 
drug and a diminution in the exports of Malwa. On the other 
hand there is a saving under the head of exchange of 
Rx, 1,329,000, due to the fact that the actual average rate was 
14'46d. in the place of an estimated average of 13°75d. 

The Budget Estimates for the current year show a deficit 
of Rx. 2,464,000, the direct expenditure on Famine Relief 
being estimated at Rx. 3,641,200 ; the loss of Land Revenue at 
Rx. 436,500, and that of Railway Revenue at Rx. 901,300, while 
there is an estimated loss of Opium Revenue of Rx. 1,079,100, 
and a gain in exchange of Rx. 1,360,000, the average rate being 
again taken as 14'46d. It will thus be seen that, under the 
heads of relief expenditure, loss of Land Revenue and loss of 
Railway Revenue alone, the famine is expected to cost the 
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country nearly 11 crores of rupees in the two years. Besides 
this, there are many smaller losses, due to the same cause, and 
it is to be feared that the loss of Railway Revenue for the 
current year has been under estimated. 
The Capital expenditure on Railways in the two years igs 
put down at: 
896- . 
““ 2 
On State Railways (including expenditure on the East In- 


dian Railway and the Assam-Bengal Railway from 


capital raised by the Companies) 


: ves __ _-«.  §3767,700 6,700,000 
On Railways of the Companies under contract with the 


Government from funds raised by them _... --- 2,990,600 3,430,000 

On Railways of Companies outside the Government Accounts 
and Branch Lines ... eee one +++ 25470,200 3,283,800 
ee eee 


11,228,500 13,413,800 








In 1896-97 the Secretary of State was expected to sell Coun- 
cil Bills to the amount of £15,300.000, and he raised a loan of 
£2,400,000 at 2% per cent. and issued £1,500,000 and dis- 
charged £2,500,000 of India Bills. In the current year he ex- 
pects to sell Council Bills to the amount of £13,000,000 only ; 
to raise a loan of 43,500,000 by the issue of India stock, and 
to issue £ 2,000,000 and discharge £1,000,000 of India Bills. 

The Government of India in 1896-97 raised a loan of 
Rx. 4,000,000 at 3 per cent, and also issued Rs. 2,000,000 of 3 
per cent. paper to the Currency Department in exchange for 
cash, the reserve of which held against its notes was reduced 
by that amount. In the current year also they propose to 
raise a loan of Rx. 4,000,000 at 3 per cent., though they seem 
hardly likely to obtain it, like the last, ata premium. On this 
point Sir James Westland remarked— 


Since money hardened in Calcutta In November, the price of the new 3 per 
cent, paper has ruled below par, but this is partly due to the comparative ab- 
sence of a market, as compared with the larger bulk of the 3% per cent. paper. 
Our present intention at least is to persevere with the 3 per cent. rate, and by 
our future loans to increase its amount. We have now practically only two 
kinds of paper on the market, véz,, the 33 per cent. guaranteed till August 
11,904, and the 3 per cent., guaranteed until December 31,1916. The amounts 
of these two kinds of delt are at present as follows :—3%g per cent. 
Rx. 82.754,840, besides Rx. 8,159,500 held in the Currency Reserve ; 3 per 
cent. Rx. 8,887,160, besides Rx. 2,048,650 created during the year for issue to 
currency as mentioned in the next section. 


Regarding the diminution of the Opium Revenue he said :— 


Under Opium we are now Suffering from the reaction which two years ago 

I pointed out to be inevitable. Scanty crops, and the high prices that fellow 
them for a time, give favourable financial resulis while they last, but the high 
prices kill the demand, and both exports of Malwa Opium fall off and smaller 
rices are realized upon the Bengal drug. The prospects of the coming season, 
looked at from the point of view of the Opium Department, are extremely 
favourable, but to our Budget Estimates they mean low prices realised upon the 
still scanty sales, and heavy outgoings in payment for the raw produce. The 
result is a falling-off which may be thus distributed :—-By lower prices realised, 
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on the Bengal sales, Rx. 877,500 ; by smaller export and lower duty iv Bombay, 
Kx. 190,000, and on the Expenditure side—by heavier payment to cultivators, 
Rx. 60, 100. 

It would be well for India if this were the whole truth ; but 
Sir James Westland takes no account of the rapid substitution 
of home-grown for Indian opium in China. 

There is some reason, it may be added, for fearing that, 
owing to the effect of the scarcity on our export trade, the 
estimated average rate of exchange of 14:46d. may not 
be realised in the current year. 

It is estimated that, in the absence of re-adjustment, which, 
however, is contemplated, and indeed, is inevitable, the Pro- 
vincial balances will, at the close of the year, stand reduced by 
Famine expenditure to : 


Rx. 
Central Provinces oes wie wii ist Nil. 
Burmah wea ods ais one .. 340,900 
Assam wei eee oa - - 85,800 
Bengal ove ove cee 0a ..» 100 000 
North-Western Provinces... sts wi ene Nil 
Punjab se oe ove os os. 38,100 
Madras eee ben coe an +s. 100,000 
Bombay _ sve a” we «se 49,500 


The following somewhat optimistic remarks concluded the 
statement : 


{ concluded my statement last year with expressing the view that our finan- 
cial prospects were ** now very much more hopeful ” ; although I “ refrained 
from any prophecies as to the future.” Our prospects are for the present 
marred by the occurrence of wide-spread famine, and of pestilence which is as 
yet confined within a narrow area_ I can only now express the hope that a 
year hence these disasters will have passed away ; and that, as the deficits I am 
now obliged to declare are certainly much smaller than the losses due to famine 
and starcity, we shall, when relieved from these misfortunes, resume that 
financial progress which they have interrupted. 


The most noteworthy feature of the debate on the State- 
ment was, perhaps, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s excellent and 
persuasive speech on the injurious way in which the system of 
Provincial Contracts is at present worked. After disowning 
all desire to discuss the question whether the burden entailed 
by the Famine had been equitably adjusted, and quoting 
Sir David Barbour and Sir Charles Elliott in favour of a 
modification of the existing system, Sir Alexander made 
the important suggestion that the Government of India, with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, should refer the whole 
question to a Conference at which the Provincial Governments 
should be adequately represented, and endeavour to lay down 
the lines of a system which would be satisfactory to the Pro- 
vincial Governments, while meeting fairly the undoubted 
exigencies of Imperial finance :— 


‘* No system, ” he added, “Scan be sound which, with all its admitted ad- 
vantages of diminishing Imperial interference in petty details, leads to se 
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much quinquennial bickering and heart-burning, and involves so much un. 
certainty and haphazard in Provincial Administration. My Lord, I wish to do 
nothing to diminish the power or prestige of the Imperial Government. My 
instincts and experience are all in favour of a strong central administration, 
But I do not think that the present system is favourable to strong administra. 
tion, It places the Imperial Government in what seems to me a false posi- 
tion—a position of apparent antagonism to its own local agents, In framing 
it and working it, successive Finance Ministers and Secretaries of State have 
simply dictated their own views without giving Local Governments an oppor- 
tunity of being heard, except as to details after principles had been laid down 
authoritatively, I had almost said despotically. I should wish to see your 
Excellency’s Government initiating a change in this respect. The Local 
Governments want to have their say as regards principles also. It would, I 
feel certain, strengthen and not weaken the Imperial position. Again, if the 
policy of the present day is to be one of decentralization in legislation and 
finance, let us fur any sake devise a workable scheme, As matters stand, the 
Provincial Government is bound to justify to its local Council and the local 
public financial measures which it is only allowed to criticise within hard-and- 
fast limits laid down by the Financial Department of the Government of 
India. Speaking for myself, I am ready to give loyal effect to all the orders 
and policy of the Supreme Government. If I found 1 could not conscientious- 
ly do this, the remedy is easy, and in my own hands, But it would be better 
for both of us—I speak for all Local Governments—were our financial rela- 
tions regulated as much as possible by automatic self-acting principles—save 
when some serious calamity like widespread famine or national exigency like 
a great war comes to sweep away all ordinary rules, and rally, as they would 
do, all the Local Governments to the side of the Supreme Government in 
simple and self-sacrificing unity. 


Sir Arthur Havelock dealt with the same subject in a much 
more trenchant fashion inthe Madras Council on the oth 
April :— 


‘€ Tt appears to me, ” he said, ‘* that the contract system, so called, is bad 
in itself, and is demoralising to both the Provincial and Supreme Govern- 
ments. Each revision, as it takes place, has a disturbing and dislocating 
effect on the Local Administration, especially in the important Department of 
Public Works, to which the pruning kn fe has to be constantly and ruthless'y 
applied. It is demoralising to the Provincial Government, because it tends 
to impair that sympathetic co-operation which is very desirable, because it 
tempts the Provincial Goveinment in its financial relations with the Supreme 
Government, which is the master of the situation, to have recourse to the 
tactics of the weak—when we are well off, we try to hide our money and 
spend it recklessly, lest the Supreme Government should lay its hand on 
it ; when we are poor, we try to give undue emphasis to our poverty. The 
system is demoralising to the Supreme Government, because it relieves that 
Government from the consequences of extravagance. Neither will the financial 
condition of the Presidency be satisfactory until a larger degree of financial 
independence and control are conceded to the Provincial Government, and 
until some arrangement more constant and permanent, and less one-sided 
than the present contract system, has been adopted. 


| 
: With reference to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s suggestion of a 


ference, the Viceroy said that it ‘‘ would receive from him, 


as a friend of decentralisation, all the consideration that was 


%? 


to any suggestion coming from him. 


The Bengal Financial Statement which was laid before the 
i Lieutenant-Governor’s Council on the 27th March shows a 

reduction of no less than Rs. 31,07,0v0 in the Provincial 
Balance, which it is estimated will stand at Rs. 10,00,c00 at 


close of the year, as against an opening balance of 
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Rs. 41,07,000. This startling change in the pecuniary pos.tion 
of the Government is due partly to the heavy expenditure 
entailed on it by the Famine, amounting to Ks. 22,18,000, and 
artly to the inconsiderate action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which has taken fiom it half the net earnings of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway previously assigned to it, giving 
it instead an add¢itional quarter share of the Excise revenue. 
As the substitution represents a loss of revenue of 11 lakhs, and 
Bengal 1s further saddled with an addition of Rs. 1,80,000 to 
its expenditure under the head of Excise, the new arrangement 
jimpoverishes it to the extent of nearly 13 lakhs, 

The Bengal Council, on the 3rd April, passed a Bill to 
suppress the practice of rain-gambling ; and on the same date 
a somewhat important Bill was introduced to amend the 
famous Bengal Tenancy Act. Mr. Finucane described the objects 
of the Bill as being (1) to clear up doubts and difficulties of 
procedure which have arisen in the course of experience in 
the working of Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 ; 
(2) to facilitate the settlement of rents when undertaken on 
a large scale either for the purpose of settling land-revenue 
or on the application of private individuals ; (3) to amend the 
substantive law relating to the enhancement and reduction of 
rents so as to make certain provisions of the law workable, and 
to give effect to the intention ofits authors regarding certain 
points on which, owing to want of sufficient clearness in the 
wording of the law, or to the interpretations put on it by the 
Civil Courts, it has been found in practice to be inoperative. 

The Hon. Member concluded :— 

I have now endeavoured to explain, so far as the limits of a 
speech and the patience of the Council can be expected to 
permit, all the main provisions of the Bill which, it is hoped, 
will be generally acceptable to all those who are interested 
in the land. The Bill, if passed, will facilitate the settlement 
of rents with a view to the-settlement of revenue ; it will also 
facilitate the settlement of regts in private permanently 
settled estates where the landlords or tenants apply for such 
settlements ; and it will facilitate the enhancement of rent 
where rents are unduly low, and remove grievances of which 
the landlords now complain. It does not, it is submitted, 
trench on the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, but on the con- 
trary enlarges that jurisdiction. I now move that the Bill be 
read in Council. If this motion Is carried, the Bill will be cir- 
culated, and opinions will be invited upon it before it is further 
proceeded with. 

A somewhat important Bill for the better control of Reli- 
gious and Charitable Endowments of a public nature has been 
introduced in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by the Hon. 
Ananda Charlu. 
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During the period under review, the province of Burmah has 
been raised from a Chief Commissionership to a Lieutenant Go- 
vernorship, Sir Fredrick Fryer, who is to be assisted by a Council, 
being the first Lieutenant-Governor, and, at the same time, 
a Legislative Council has been granted to the Punjab, after it 
had been administered for eight-and-thirty years without such 
a body. 

The Government of India have deputed Mr. T. Higham, of 
the Public Works Department, to collate the experience gained 
in the different Provinces during the present famine, with a 
view to the preparation of a uniform Code hereafter. 

An unusually large number of personal changes in the higher 
branches of the administration in Bengal have occurred, or 
been announced as imminent, during the present Quarter. 
Thus, Sir Alexander Mackenzie takes six months’ furlough to 
Europe, and Mr. C. C. Stevens, from the Board of Revenue, 
acts for him in his absence; Sir J. Lambert retires from the 
Chief Commissionership of the Police of Calcutta, in conse- 
quence of ill-health; Mr. Williams temporarily vacates the 
Chairmanship of the Corporation, and Dr. Simpson resigns the 
post of Health Officer to the same body. 

The obituary of the Quarter includes the, names of Lord 
Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin; Johannes Brahms, the Com- 
poser ; General Sir George Malcolm ;_ the Rev, J. E. W. Rot- 
ton, D. D., LL.D., Senior Chaplain of the Bengal Establish- 
ment; Sir Walter de Souza; Admiral Sir G. W. Watson, 
K. C. B.; Sir W. Cleaver Robinson; Mr. James Theodore 
Bent; Mr. J.S. Campbell, B.C. 5S. Ret.; Mr. Ney Elias, and 
the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 


June 9, 1897. 
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Philip Augustus. By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Birkbeck 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; &c. London: Macmillan and Co, Ld. New-York : 
Macmillan and Co, 1896. 


R. HutTTon’s volume on the victor of Bouvines is less 
NV a biography than an account of the development of 
the Frankish kingdom from one of the least important of the 
States of Europe into a great Power. 

Its only serious defect is that it is too much overloaded 
with detail to be very readable, or to leave a vivid picture 
on the mind. As for Philip himself we are left to form 
such conception of him as we can from his public acts, 
or rather from their results, for there is little in the shape 
of personal detail in the work, but we are not allowed to 
see him in his habit as he lived; nor, as far as we can 
find, does Mr. Hutton pronounce anything like a complete 
judgment on his character, which is by no means one that 
can be seen through at a glance, though he gives us the 
testimony, on this head, of Rigord, of William the Breton, 
of Mathew Paris, and of Giraldus Cambrensis, the last a some- 
what fulsome panegyric. There is, perhaps, some reason for 
this. “A great king, ceaselessly active, of unwearied vigilance 
and ever-changing scheme,” says our author, “ Philip was stern, 
secret, subtle, obstinate, and invincibly patient in the pursuit 
of what his eye desired and his hand found todo. And this 





character impressed itself year by year more clearly on the-. 


men of his age, so that, as the days went on, they became more 
reticent in -writing-of him,and the burst of spring-tide enthu- 
siasm which hailed his accession died down at the end of his 
life into the most meagre record of his acts. The astute 
sovereign who began life so gallantly had become more and 
more of a grim enigma to his subjects. They had woven 
legends about his life. He had become a Charlemagne, the 
mysterious, half-magical sovereign, rather than a gallant knight- 
errant of poesy ; and e€ach romance took his real personality 
farther from his people’s sight. New men arose who carried 
on his work without ary of his own characteristics. The hot- 
headed, gallant Louis—ever ready to break a lance or lead a 
forlorn hope—began, with his pious, domineering, Spanish wife, 
to fill a space in the popular eye from which the great con- 
queror had receded, Still the old king lived on, silent and 
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self-contained, deep in schemes and very chary of action. He 
would not lift his hand to a romantic enterprise outside his 
own land, He watched and waited for results which he foresaw. 

“And so death came to him as he quietly continued the work 
of consolidation and order on which he had set his heart. He 
passed from district to district, hearing complaints, redressing 
wrongs, rewarding faithful service. He bent his mind to knit 
the newly-won provinces to the central power. Privileges 
overflowed to the towns of Normandy, Anjou, and Touraine. 
New barons were given new fiefs. And over all the king 
watched closely, but with patience.” 

But this leaves too favourable an impression. In his earlier 
years, at all events, Philip’s career was sullied by great cruelty 
—great cruelty, for instance, to the blameless Danish Princess, 
Ingeborgis, his second wife, Mr. Hutton’s account of his rela- 
tions with whom is far from satisfying ; great, if only too 
common, cruelty to the Jews, towards whom, however, he 
seems to have softened, probably from motives of policy, in 
his later years. Of his consummate statesmanship there can 
be no question ; but his subtlety not seldom degenerated into 
chicanery, His services to France were immense. To the 
dominions of the monarchy he added Vermandois, Poitou, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Alengon, Clermont in Beauvaisis, 
Beaumont, Ponthien, Artois, Amiens, Valois, and, greatest of 
all, the Duchy of Normandy, wrested from the infamous John. 
Nor were the changes which he introduced into the constitu- 
tion less important, though we cannot give even the briefest 
account of them here. 

The best things in the book are the descriptions of the 
capture of Chateau Gaillard and the battle of Bouvines, in 
connection with both which events, since we have laid stress 
on Philip’s cruelty, it is only fair to say, he showed great 
clemency. “Philip,” says Mr. Hutton, speaking of Bouvines, 
used his victory mercifully. Of him, as of the great king 
Henry whom he had overthrown, the chroniclers loved to say 
that he knew how— 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


He took no life, as he might well have done, for the trea- 
chery which had brought him into such great danger. Fei- 
rand he would have released, but the independent Flemish 
cities would not consent to terms which would have made the 
French king safe against their attacks. Valenciennes would 
not yield, and Ferrand remained a prisoner. Reginald of 
Boulogne was too confirmed a traitor to be let loose. But 
Philip showed a clemency rare among his contemporaries and 
rarer still among his successors, 
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The following, too, concerning the siege of Chateau Gaillard 
should be quoted : — 


The blockade now began in earnest. Day by day the refugees from 
Little Andely were consuming the precious provisions, and Roger 
de Lacy saw starvatior. before him. He thereupon turned out 500 of 
the weakest, and a few days later 500 more. They were suffered to 
pass through the besieging lines. Beyond this Philip would not allow 
them to go. All that afterwards attempted to issue forth were received 
with showers of arrows as they approached the French entrench- 
ments. They rushed back, but found the gates closed and for three 
months thev were left with no food but such herbs as they could pick 
up and the flesh of unclean animals thrown from the walls. Many, 
says William the Breton, had nothing for days but water; others 
found food in the most hideous ways. For three months the wretches 
lingered between the fortifications and the trenches, till Philip, who 
had for a while been absent at Gaillon, returned. As he crossed the 
bridge the unhappy creatures recognised him from his gallant follow- 
ing, and cried out for pity, Philip was touched. “God forbid,” he 
cried, “that we should increase their suffering,” and he ordered 
them to be given food and suffered to depart. As hfs chaplain stood 
among those who ran to the help of the starving wretches, he saw 
one who stili clutched the dry bone of a dog, and would not give it 
up till he had actually bread in his mouth. 





Life and letters of John Gibson Lockhart. By ANDREW LANG, 
J. C. NIMMO. 


HE son-in-law and biographer of Walter Scott is now 
chiefly remembered—by those who remember any liter- 

ary subject at all that is more than six months old—as the 
translator of some old Spanish ballads, parodies by “ Bon 
Gaultier.” It is, therefore, questionable how far a venture such 
as that of the author and publisher of Lockhart’s Zzfe and Letters 
will be justified by financial results. The book is ona scale of 
unusual magnitude—two quarto volumes, handsomely bound, 
much illustrated, and printed in Pica type on paper which, if 
not hand-made, is the best imitation ; all which may seem 
exuberant luxury, - Yet that something of the kind was due to 
the memory of a misunderstood man who played an important 
secondary part in the literary life of the first halfof our waning 
century, will be clear to any one who takes the trouble to 
read Mr. Lang’s book. The peculiar mind and manner of the 
sifted writer will doubtless affect the judgment, according 
as one may or’may not be in sympathy with him. Mr. Lang, 
as we know, is of that composite class which may be roughly 
called “ Balliol-Scotch,” uniting the North-British particularism 
with the classical culture which marks the foundation of Devor- 
gilla. In these respects he was well endowed for his task ; 
Lockhart having himself united the training of the Oxonian 
with the fundamental nature of the well-born Lowland Scot. 


Born in 1794, Lockhart had his rudiments at Glasgow 
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College, from which he proceeded to Balliol as Exhibitioner 
on the Snell foundation, and had for tutor Jenkyns whom old 
Oxford men may still recollect as Master of Balliol and 
Vice-Chancellor in the Forties. He took a first class in the 
schools; and, after a few preliminary flutters, settled in Edin- 
burgh as an advocate, mostly briefless—just before the estab. 
lishment of the still extant Maga. He at once joined what Mr, 
Lang calls “the Blackwoodsmen,’” and underwent the stimu- 
lating contagion of Christopher North. The tone of scorn, 
the pothouse pastoralism of which traces may still be seen in 
the reprinted selections from the octes Ambrosiana, these were 
things natural to the impulsive and boisterous Wilson ; but they 
had a bad influence on the deeper and more austere mind of 
his youthful associate which lasted until years had brought 
the philosophic mind. Hence arose the conception of ** The 
Scorpion”—a name which seems to have been assumed 
originally by Lockhart himself—out of which grew the tradition 
preserved by Leigh Hunt, Miss Martineau, and others of his 
ill-wishers, that Lockhart was a cold, malignant satirist, the 
wilful detractor of rising genius. How far from a complete 
portrait this conception was, the reader is now in a position to 
see for himself. The letters which Mr. Lang has. been able to 
collect for us give abundant proof that Lockhart’s heart was 
warm, and his conduct often generous; howbeit a strange 
complexity of character gave force to impressions that were 
often caused by undue severity of language. All arising 
probably out of some of those defects of judgment from 
which the best of men are not always free. Certainly the 
Maga article on Keats, if it was Lockhart’s, as there is fair 
reason to believe, was an instance of this: nor is it to be 
palliated by considerations of the critic’s youth and Wilson’s 
example. In his maturity, and in the responsible post of 
Editor of The Quarterly, Lockhart published a review of 
Tennyson’s earlier poems which displayed little advance in 
perception of nascent genius or in gentleness of tone. 

Nevertheless, to know all is to forgive ; and when we see the 
proud, shy man winning the regard of Scott and the adoration 
of Carlyle, giving help to Hogg and Maginn, and using his 
influence with Tory statesmen to obtain preferment for Crabbe's 
son and for Milman; when we see his constant goodness to 
his friends and his affectionate care of his children, we begin 
to understand the man’s essentially noble nature, obscured 
by surface failings. 

In showing Lockhart such as he was, rather than such as 
flaws of his nature allowed him to appear, Mr. Lang has 
set before modern literary men a type which well deserved 
preservation, In other respects, perhaps, some dissatisfaction 
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may be felt to mingle with the thanks which are, undoubtedly, 
his due. The book has an appearance of effort, and of 
shapeless but unsubstantial bulk, as of an imperfectly-inflated 
balloon. Mr. Lang is chiefly distinguished as a writer of 
Essays; and, where a clear intelligible narrative is of more 
importance than mere acuteness and light touch, the work of a 
biographer is felt to be either above or below a writer of this 
class. 





Lord Bowen, a Biographical Sketch. John Murray, 1896. 


N the heyday of the Victorian age, when the Saturday 

Review was written by Sandars and Venables, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt and, of all men—Lord Robert Cecil, Bowen was a 
valued contributor ; and when time had brought fame and 
a dignified position, the lighter humours of his early journal- 
istic work never entirely shook themselves off. He it was 
who uttered the famous saying when the Judges assembled 
in solemn conclave to present an address to the Queen on 
the Jubilee of 1857. Some learned brother had produced 
a draft beginning :—‘ Conscious as we are of our own infirm- 
nities”—on which another—possibly Sir James Stephen—de- 
murred that he, for one, “was not conscious of anything of 
the kind.” “ Then,” said Bowen, with cherubic sweetness, 
“how would it do if we began,—‘ Conscious as we are of one 
another’s infirmities ’?” 

Nor were these pleasantries altogether absent even from 
the graver duties of the Bench. Hearing an appeal in a 
shipping case, and perfectly conscious of his own infirmity 
on such subjects, Bowen carefully and attentively listened to 
the prolix arguments of counsel on either side. But when 
the time came for him to deliver judgment, he handed a 
crumpled slip of paper to the usher to be passed round 
among the lawyers, which, when opened, proved to contain 
only this line—from the little poem (then in every one’s 
memory) first sung by the dying Swan of Haslemere :— 

“ And let there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 

The memoir of this accomplished and charming man, pub- 
lished on almost the last day of the year 1896, will be doubly 
welcomed in India as the work of Sir Henry Cunningham. 





The Old Dramatists ; etc. By K, DEIGHTON. 
Constable. 1896. 


R. Deighton is so well known, both at home and in India, 
that a critical work from his scholarly pen is sure of 
welcome, The book cited here is especially noticeable from 
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the point of view of those who love the spacious times of the 
English Renaissance. Late, as compared with Italy, that 
movement produced men in all departments of life equal 
to the best of any other nation: especially characteristic 
among them being the writers for the stage. These men, 
of whatever birth @er original calling, were all alike in this, 
that they combined crude realism with heroic romance ; writing 
for the bare life with quills from the very wing of Pegasus ; 
carelessly flinging genius and ribaldry into the same furnace, 
like heedless bell-founders. They often worked in collabora- 
tion, with results not unlike what attended the joint creation 
of “Sir Roger” by Addison and Steele, a century later ; 
and they left the printing of their works to chance, as if 
Bulwer Lytton and Tennyson had allowed Becket and the 
Lady of Lyons to appear as set up by compositors in Seven 
Dials, and without any correction of proof-sheets. 

From these peculiar conditions has arisen a state of things 
which has given employment to the critics ever since Gifford 
first took up the texts, and Charles Lamb enthusiastically 
produced his “Specimens.” And now comes Mr. Deighton, 
with a modest but most useful contribution to the study, in 
the shape of conjectural readings in the works of Marston; 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; Peele; Marlowe, Chapman; Hey- 
wood; Greene; Middleton ; Dekker, and Webster. 

Mr. Deighton’s readings are numerous, but scarcely one 
can be said to be uncalled for and very few unwarranted, 
While always showing good sense and sound scholarship, 
they equally display a creditable caution and a desire to 
disturb the text as little as possible, however corrupt it may, 
at first sight, appear. Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than 
the slight amount of change which, in such dexterous hand- 
ling, can turn into good grammar and rich meaning what looked 
like hopeless gibberish. We havenot space for extracts, and 
can only commend Mr. Deighton’s little book to the serious 
attention of all who would have an improved acquaintance 
with these prodigal sons of Apollo, 





The Queen of the Moor. By FREDERICK ADYE. Macmillan 
& Co., London. 


HERE is a great deal in Mr. Adye’s “ Queen of the 
Moor” which indicates that it is the work of a novice 

who, although possessing many of the qualities that go to 
the making of a novelist, has yet a great deal tolearn. The 
story, which might have been reduced with advantage to 
half its length, is overweighted with description to a degree 
quite unusual nowadays, and in a manner calculated to prove 
irritating to any but the most plodding of novel readers. 
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This isthe more to be regretted as some of the descriptive 
passages—those dealing with Dartmoor—are both vivid and 
picturesque. But when a writer thinks it necessary to des- 
cribe minutely, not only the country in which the scene of 
the story is laid and the dispositions and perscnal appear- 
ance of all the characters, but also their horses and dogs, 
rooms, furniture, &c. &c., the most lenient reader is apt to 
become impatient and cry, “ Hold, enough!” . A certain 
amount of description is permissible and frequently desirable ; 
but it should be employed with discrimination, and for the 
attainment of some other end than the mere filling of so 
many pages. The charactersin a story should reveal their 
_own dispositions through their actions and their conversation 
and should not make their bow to the public labelled ‘ good,” 
“bad,” “brilliant,” &c., &c., as the case: may be; and no more 
of their belongings, or of the scenery among which they 
move, should be described than is sufficient either to create 
an atmosphere, or to help to the understanding or working- 
out of the plot. The example of Sir Walter Scott may, 
of course, be cited against this view. But he was a magician, 
and there was that in his works which, we are sure Mr, Adye 
will forgive us for saying, is not to be found in his, or 
indeed in those of any of our modern novelists, Besides this 
there were fewer novelsto be read in those days and people 
had more leisure to read them in. 

But to return to the book under review. Thescene of the 
tale is Dartmoor at the time when the prison— | om 


“Was a great war prison, established for the retention of the luckless 
soldiers and sailors taken in the terrible continental war, which was still 
raging in the beginning of the present century. Europe was_ over-rua with 
the victorious legions of Napoleon, whose next feat of arms was expected 
to be the invasion of England. In dread of this invasion England had 
taken up arms against the conquering Gaul, and from 1789 to the’ final 
conflict of 1815, British armies and fleets were engaged almost without inter- 
mission in resisting the onward flight of the eagles of France. During such 
a protracted war of- course prisoners were continually being captured, and 
these had to be provided with safe accommodation in durance vile,” 

Round this prison and its inmates the chief interest of the 
story centres. The heroine is a young girl who by the death 
of her parents becomes, at twenty-four years of age, the 
mistress of a fortune, and of a large moorland mansion called 
Tor Royal, where she lives with no other companion than an 
elderly single lady who combines the ré/es cf housekeeper and 
chaperon. ow she became interested in the fate of one of 
the foreign prisoners and what was the outcome of it, it 
would be fair neither to the reader nor to the author to dis- 
close, The latter would appear to hold somewhat extreme 
views regarding matrimony, entertaining. apparently much the 
same opinion of the Belgravian “ marriage market ” as another 
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well-known novelist who has recently aired her indignation on 
the subject in a London weekly. But, curiously enough, | Mr, 
Adye seems to regard the question solely from the point of 
view of the man, who, according to him, runs a terrible risk 
when he enters for the matrimonial stakes :— 


‘‘T have read, ” he writes, “ and even heard in real life, of men being 
instantly overwhelmed with disappointment at the rejection of their 
addresses; but I imagine this must be later, when the sense of loneli- 
ness which impelled them to make the fatal plunge has had time to 
reassert itself; for it seems to me that the first sensation must be one of 
relief, as when a gentleman who is “ wanted” sees the bright steel 
bracelets returned to the detective officer’s coat-tail pocket, instead of 
finding them fastened with a click on his own wrists. ‘That there are 
certain charms and comforts about married life, and evena degree of 
picturesque beauty, at least, in the ideal, when seen at a distance, we 
will not deny ; but this fact remains, that in all classes, save the very 
richest, matrimony is nothing more nor less than domestic servitude for 
life ; Benedict is told off to wait upon one woman and so many children, 
and the priest who marries him is the judge who pronounces 
the sentence. As for the richer classes, the whole question of marti- 
age seems to have been reduced among them to one of mere worldly 
profit or honour, from which all feeling is at once eliminated. There 
can be nothing sacred about such marriages.” 


What about ‘ Beatrice’? We would ask. Is it not also 
domestic servitude for her ? | 


There is no lack of incident in the story, and those interested 
in the West country will probably delight in the pictures of it 


called up by the writer, and will find the book eminently read- 
able. Of Dartmoor we are told :— 


Dartmoor is a dreary-looking country on a real wet day, of which 
it sees many. A grey watery mist shrouds the whole landscape. Not 
a house, not a tree, not a human being to be seen for miles. Nothing 
but the barren expanse of moor, the monotony of the scene broken 
only here andthere by some gianttor looming grimly in the mid 
distance, its rugged shoulders wreathed in mist, and battlements of 
granite, dimly visible through a rent in the cloudy curtain hanging in 
the air, deserted altars of the Druids. A herd of wild ponies cross the 
road, spectral steeds, appearing twice their size through the thick fog. 
They stand and stare for a moment at your apparition, and then, with 
a wickering challenge to your horse, plunge into the prevailing obscu- 
rity. How silent itallis! Nota sound save the confused murmur 
of running water, the rush of a little trout-stream foaming turbidly 
through its culvert beneath the roadway, the constant trickling of the 
rain, with now and again the scream of a passing sea-bird, or the 
distant bleat of some uneasy sheep. Yet it is pleasant. There is 
always a sweet air stirring, and as you get up on the high ground, the 
fresh breeze buffets you on the cheek, sending a glow of vigour through 
your whole frame. 

One should always be out of doors on Dartmoor, with horse and 
hound, with rod or gun, sketching-block or geologist’s hammer, as the 
taste may be, but always out of doors. One inspiration of that pure 
air will expel gloom and depression, and exorcise any evil spirit which 
may possess you. The rain will not hurt you; it does not feel the 
same thing as rain in the heavy lowlands. For myself, I think 1 almost 
prefer a wet day on the moor to a fine one anywhere else. : 
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His Mayesty’s Greatest Subject. By S.S. THORBURN. Archi- 
bald Constable & Co., London. 


E think Mr. Thorburn would have done better if, when 
he planned out his little jeu d’esprit, he had put the 
clock on a trifle more, for the most sanguine among us 
could hardly hope for all the changes he describes in the 
brief space of ten years. - The period of the story, which is told 
in the first person, and which, although differing greatly in 
many respects, recalls in some of its incidents “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” is the year 1907. The scene is India, and the ‘hero 
a man who, through an ingenious fraud by which he personates 
his twin brother, has become Viceroy, and married a_ beauti- 
ful Indian princess whose acquaintance he has made under 
very romantic circumstances. His attitude while Governor- 
General is so absolutely ‘independent and courageous that he 
works miracles in the way of reforms, and the services he 
renders to the country during his term of office are so nume- 
rous and so valuable that not only is he universally beloved 
by the people—Hindus and Mahommedans alike, but he 
really earns the title of “ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject.” 
One of his first acts, after assuming the reins of government, 
will commend itself to all sensible persons who know any- 
thing about the country, He decides to treat as political 
offenders— 


“The sedition-mongers, both white and brown, who were swarm- 
ing throughout the peninsula, preaching treason and stirring up 
disaffection against the British dominion. The sayings, doings, 
and movements of each of the more important of these pests of 
society were always duly reported and noted. Hitherto, my brother 
had been content to observe them only by a sort of shadowing. 
He had not resorted to strong measures, as their wire-pullers had 
a powerful money-backing, and a trial before a regular tribunal 
was what each courted, for it meant publicity and a further dis- 
semination- of political poison.—He had feared, in fact, to take any 
notice of them, freedom of speech being as sacred to the demo- 
cracy of Great Britain as freedom of the Press. 7 

What I caused to be done was to have several hundreds of 
these gentry suddenly arrested, and confined in different jails as 
political offenders. Some half-a-dozen of them, who wrote M.P. 
after their names, and a few home newspaper men were quietly 
put on board steamers returning to Great Britain by the Cape. 
The long sea-voyage was preferred, because the lives and liberties 
of such valuable representatives of the British natlon would not 
have been safe had they been sent to their duties at Westminster 
and elsewhere bythe Canal route. The outbreak of war between 
France and Great Britain appeared imminent, and if war came, 
the Canal would be immediately closed. 

_ This little coup d’é¢at, though an act of ordinary self-preservation 
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for 4 Government encompassed by perils &s mine was, éreated 
a wordy storm throughout India and even Great Britain. The 
blow was admirably timed and delivered. One morning India 
awoke to find that three hundred leading busybodies had dis- 
appeared. Next day the reasons for the action taken were shortly 
stated in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, and it was added 
that similar offences would be even more severely treated. A 
meeting of the London Cabinet was hastily convened to consider 
my action, and explanations were demanded. I replied that my 
law advisers were unanimous that the action taken was legal, 
and that when the Secretary of State for India should receive the 
papers, I was confident that my proceedings would: be approved ; 
the papers in each case were being completed as rapidly as possible, 
and would be sent home as soon as ready, I was careful not 
to add that they would not be ready for some months to come. 
‘Fhe Cabinet, though pressed to recall me, prudently decided to 
await full information, and in the course of the next fortnight, the 
storm somewhat subsided,” 


His next step of great importance is to pledge his honour 
to the masses of India that their proprietary rights will— 


‘be restored to them, and. that hereafter it will be illegal for 
persons other than true agriculturists to acquire rights in arable 
land. 

‘Let all clearly understand that, be this war short or prolonged, 
be ‘the internal troubles of India general or confined to a few 
localities only, the British Empire will eventually emerge tri- 
umphant over all enemies, whether foreign European powers, 
misguided feudatories, or exasperated peasantry. 

‘ Finally, when.accounts come to be settled, justice according to 
merit will be done to each class and individual; the chiefs wlio 
will have freely helped their King-Emperor with blood and 
treasure will be rewarded; but those who were hostile, or stood 
lukewarm, will be punished. As for the peasantry, much will 
be forgiven them, because we have sinned much against them.’ 


This naturally leads to grave discussions in the Cabinet, and 
he is addressed on the subject by Mr. Albert Jones, 


“the legal member, a recent arrival from home, appointed not on 
account of his legal knowledge, but in payment. for political 
services rendered to the Radical party at the last elections. 

‘How, sit, he asked, ‘do you’ propose to rehabilitate expro- 
priated peasants and yeoman owners? Their ascertained numbers 
approximate to twenty millions of families; hence to buy out the 
interests of the money-lenders, who, as mortgagees or purchasers, 
are now their landlords, is impossible. ‘The amounf of compen- 
sation alone would bankrupt India.’ 

‘Not at all,’ I said; ‘a maximum of twenty years’ usufruct will 
be held to legally extinguish any non-agriculturist’s claim as 
mortgagee, the terms of the so-called mortgage contract notwith- 
standing, and as to tithes by purchase, some other equitable 
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arrangement ‘will be devised: The State, too, will make advances 
to facilitate repurchase, as was done ina Ireland.’ 

‘ Then, sir, you intend that the new law should have retrospective 
effect. In that case you will go back on completed contracts!’ 
he exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you must remember that it is the Contract 
Act and the Civil Procedure Code and the Strict way our technical 
courts have interpreted their provisions and played the game of 
the money-lenders, which have contributed largely to the undoing 
of the old proprietary classes. Probably not more than ten per 
cent. of the paper aggregate of agricultural debts is principal, 


all the rest being interest and compound interest. If we have. 


now to.be what you legal gentlemen think a little hard on usurers, 
remember that they have had it all their own way for the last fifty 


years. It is surely an act of justice to give the ignorant masses 


a little fair play now. Besides, we must do so, or a year or two 


hence not a usurer will be left alive in the country. As it is, our: 


late Radical visitors, some of whom I so recently deported or 
locked up, have in places already taught the cultivators how te 
conduct no-rent operations. What would you do? We cannot 
imprison thousands of rent-defaulters, can we ?” 
‘ I must study the question,’ was the perplexed legal member’s 
reply. 
But an adroit allusion to a Knighthood for the legal mem- 
ber has the effect of overcoming his scruples, and ultimately 
a Bill is drafted— 


‘forthe better protection of the rights and immunities of the 


great landlords of Bengal in time of war with an European 


power,’ under the short title of ‘ Bengal Landlords’ War Insurance. 
Bill,’ admirably drafted by my friend, Mr. Albert Jones, was. 
quickly passed through Council, and became law. The landlords. 


themselves professed to acquiesce in its provisions, knowing that 


resistance would be useless, and fearing lest in this crisis obstruc<- 


tion might be called treason by Government on a hostile press. 
The effect of the Act on the other tax-payers of India—that is, 
practically on the leaders amongst 300 millions of people—was 
most gratifying.’ 

The new Viceroy adopts an extremely ingenious device for 
protecting himself against Home criticism. Whenever any 
important and revolutionary measure is about to be passed 
telegraphic communication between India and England is 
temporarily suspended—the circumstance being always attri- 
buted to the hostile action of the French, who, in alliance with 
Russia, are at war with us atthe time. Although the story 
serves principally as a peg on which to hang the political sug- 
gestions of the writer, it is in itself also well worth reading by 


those who are not interested in politics: There is in it plenty 
of adventure of a thrilling and romantic kind and no lack of 
love and marrying and giving in marriage ; and it is told ia. 


irreproachable English aud a pleasant style, | 
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Martin Luther. By Gustav FreytaG. Translated by Henry 
E. O, Heinemann. Chicago: The Open Court Publishin 
Company. (London: 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E. C,) 


Tis as a psychological study, rather than as a biography 
| in the ordinary sense of the word, that Gustay Freytag’s 
life of Luther is most valuable, and from this point of view 
it is very valuable indeed. 

“The author of these pages,” we are told in the preface, 
“does not intend to describe Luther’s life, but only to 
tell briefly how he grew, and what he was.” The domin- 
ant quality of Luther’s mind was his ever-present and over- 
whelming sense of the supernatural. This, it was, that 
formed the ground, so to speak, on which his imagination 
projected the mechanism of Universal government. « He was, 
in short, an eminently superstitious man in a superstitious age ; 
and while, in one particular, his conception of the personal 
element in that government underwent a profound change, 
in this respect he remained the same from first to last. For 
Luther in his earlier days, God the Father was a wrathful 
and terrible God—a survival of the conception of his savage 
ancestry of the Thuringian forest. Ultimately God .became, 
for him, “an all-loving protector, to whom he could address 
himself each hour, joyfully, and in tears; to whom he could 
carry every complaint, every doubt; who took an unceasing 
interest in him,- cared for him, granted or refused his - heartfelt 
rayers, himself affectionate, as a kind father.” The devil and 
his host, on the other hand, were always the same for him. 
All this is set forth with admirable force and clearness in 
Freytag’s work, 

On the latter point, for instance, we are told :—* As God 
was the source of all that was good, so to Luther the devil 
was the cause of all that was noxious and evil. Luther came 
from a cottage in which there was still felt, as in the ancient 
times, the awful presence of the spirits of the pine forests and 
the sombre cleft of the earth, which was held to give access 
to the veins of metal in the mountains. Surely, the imagina- 
tion of the boy was often engaged with obscure traditions of 
ancient weather beliefs. He was accustomed to feel super- 
natural powers in the terrors of nature, as ia the lives of men. 
When he turned monk, these recollections of childhood dark- 
ened into the biblical idea of the devil ; but the busy tempter, 
who lurked everywhere in the life of man, always retained, in 
Luther's belief, somewhat of the nature of the spirits of 
ancient Teutonic heathendom. 

“In Luther’s Table Talks, which were taken down by his 
companions, the devil causes the dangerous storms, while 
an angel produces the pleasant winds, even as in ancient 
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Teutonic belief, a giant eagle sat‘ at the boundary of the world 
and caused the winds by flapping his wings. Or, he sits under 
a bridge in the form of a nixie, and draws girls into the water 
whom he forces into marriage. He serves in the convent as 
a domestic sprite ; blows the fire into a blaze asa goblin; as 
a dwarf he puts his changelings into the cradles of men; as a 
nightmare he mjsleads the sleepers to climb the roof, and as a 
noisy hobgoblin tumbles things around in the rooms.” 

The history of the great conflict between Luther and the 
Church is very clearly told. Onfthe other hand, of the private 
life of Luther and the humorous side of his character, we get 
only occasional and hurried glimpses. 

In spite of frequent Germanisms and Americanisms, the trans- 
lation is, on the whole, well done and preserves the dignity 
of the original. 





Text-book of Official Procedure: A Complete practical Trea- 
tise on the Working of the Secretariais of the Government of 
india. By C.P. HOGAN, of the Indian Foreign Office. 
Calcutta : Catholic Orphan Press, 1897. 


R. Hogan deserves high praise for the completeness of 

his book on Secretariat organisation and procedure in 

India, which, if, as is evidently the case, it has been a work of 
love, must also have been one of great labour. 

Much of the information contained in it is of a kind which 
could be found in no other work and could be otherwise ac- 
quired only as the result of years of personal experience. If 
there is any fault in it, it is that it includes too much. Mr. 
Hogan, in fact, shows a tendency to discuss questions of philo- 
sophy and morals which, however interesting they may be, 
hardly fall within the scope of what is intended to be a 
practical manual for the guidance of ministerial officers. . Such 
passages as the following, for instance, seem out of place in 
such a work, even in an account of a “ Model Secretariat.” 


Polarity, or action and reaction, is the unique and fundamental law which 
finds expression in the harmony observable in every department of nature. 
Dualism pervades the universe, and excess or deficiency in one direction or 
plane is ever compensated by deficiency or excess in another : indeed, nature’s 
tendency is ever to maintain a determinate constant, with reference to circum- 
stances in each individual case. By virtue of this law, what is gained in quan- 
tity is lost in quality : outside this law, all is discord and confusion, 

This law furnishes the key to the successful application of the principle of 
division of labour, as it does to the solution of every difficulty or mystery in 
nature, however otherwise inexplicable ; and on its basis, specific members 
in the human body are endowed with specific faculties. Hence the inference 
is clear that, to achieve success, labour must be functionally distributed with 
reference to the capabilities of the workmen : where quantity is a charac- 
teristic feature, labour may be grouped im convenient classes, but; in each 
category, the distribution of the duties for its conduct must be functional. 


The subjects dealt with by Mr, Hogan comprise the 
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Mechanism of Administration ; Official Rotitine ; Correspon- 
dence ; Registration, Docketing and _Diarising ; Referencing , 
Noting-; Precis-writing ; Drafting ; Despatching ; Recording ; 
Indexing ; Archives and Library ; Books of Reference ; Proof. 
Correcting ; Miscellaneous Procedure, Departmental Economy 
and Discipline, regarding all of which detailed information js 
given ; while in appendices, besides tabulaxstatements of the 
Divisions, Districts and Scheme of Administration of India 
and the Personnel of the various Governments, and a Statistical 
List of the Native States, he gives a large number of specimen 
forms ; a list of abbreviations and contractions used by the 
Government of India, and a variety of other useful information. 

From the above account of its contents, it will be clear that 
the book is calculated to be useful not only to Secretariat 
clerks, but, as a book of reference, in most offices in India, 
public and private. 





With the Dutch in the East. An Outline of the Military Opera- 
tions in Lombock, 1894. By CAPTAIN W. CooL (Dutch 
Engineers), Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau; Pro- 
fessor at the High School of War, the Hague. Translated 
from the Dutch by E. J. Taylor. Illustrated by G, B. Hooyer, 
late Lieutenant-Colonel of the Dutch Indian Army ; Knight 
of the. Military Order of William. London, Luzac & Co, 
Publishers to the India Office, 46, Great Russell Street, 1897. 


HOUGH the primary purpose of this work is to describe 

the military operations which, three years ago, resulted 

in the addition of the Island of Lombock, an important member 
of the Sunda group, lying between Bali and Sumbawa, to the 
Dutch East Indies, a large portion of it is occupied with what 
to the world at large are much more interesting matters—the 
characteristics, habits, agriculture, folk-lore and religious cus« 
toms of the little known Sassaks, as well as of their erstwhile 
oppressors, the Balinese, together with the history of the in- 
troduction into the island of Islamism and Hinduism. Much of 
the information given in the chapters dealing with these subjects 
is of a highly curious character, and we hope to deal with it 
at greater length in some future number of the Review, The 
early connexion of the Dutch with Bali and Lombock forms 
the subject of a separate chapter, which, we are informed by 
the translator, in his Preface, gives only so much of a far 
lengthier chapter in the original as was necessary to prove 
the right of the Dutch to interfere between the Balinese and 
the Sassaks. In explanation, it may be added here that it 
was the oppression of the latter tribe by the Balinese, which at 
last led to their seeking the protection of the Dutch, added 
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to a long series of acts of yiolation of the treaty of 1843, under 
which the suzerainty of the Dutch over Lombock and its 
dependencies was acknowledged by the ruling race, that was 
the immediate cause of the operations. 

The work shows a vast capacity for takfng pains, and conh- 
siderable literary ability on the part of the author, and is 
copiously, and, on the whole, handsomely illustrated, The 
translator seems to have done his part admirably. 





A Princess of Islam, By J. W. SHERER, ©. S. 1. 


ESSRS SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have just pub- 
lished a tale in one volume, under the title of “ A Princess 
of Islam,” which, alike for its author and for its eg oy 
be commended to Indian readers, The author is Mr. J. W. 
Sherer, C. S. I., well-known for his Mutiny Report, and for 
his contributions to Colonel Maude’s Memoirs, published, in 
1895, by a London firm: and the subject is Life in a small 
Native State. The characters of the Nawab and his brother, 
and of the English Secretary, are subsidiary to the main busi- 
ness, which involves the development of a:young Muslim lady 
of position, who, brought up behind the purda, is drawn into 
intercourse with western civilisation by circumstance, that 
unspiritual God. The charm of the book lies in the contrasis 
of East and West ; Hindustani customs being delineated with 
a sympathetic pencil and an observant eye. 
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